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Government 


Issues debated 


Student activities 


planned for fall 
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BULLETIN 


Enrollment in David Lipscomb 
College for 1969-70 totals 3,097 
students, President Athens Clay 
Pullias announced today to the 
combined faculties, staffs and stu- 
dent bodies of the college, high 
school and elementary school. 

“This represents an all-time rec- 
ord-nearing capacity in each divi- 
sion of Lipscomb,” he said, giving 
the following official figures on the 
enrollment: 


College ............ 2,205 
High school ........ 514 
Elementary school .. 378 
Total re VE 3,097 


President Pullias made the an- 
nouncement at the official opening 
of Lipscomb’s 79th year at a com- 
bined chapel program in 
McQuiddy Physical Education 
Building for all divisions at 10 
a.m. today. : 

Representatives of the Lipscomb 
Board of Directors, along with 
others participating in the opening 
ceremonies were seated on the im- 
provised stage in McQuiddy. 

“This all-time record enroll- 
-ment is an expression of confi- 
dence in the educational program 
of David Lipscomb College that is 
very encouraging,” Pullias told 
the audience of approximately 
3300. 

“We will continue to do our 
very best to provide a high quality 
of Christian education for every 
student everywhere in Lipscomb.” 


Top grades 


take honors 
for students 


The number of students making 
the honor roll and dean’s list dur- 
ing the summer quarter was down 
from the number achieving the 
honor during the spring. 


To qualify as a members of the 
honor roll, the student’s grade 
point average must be 3.5 or above 
for the quarter’s academic work. 


Students earning a 4 point qual- 
ity point average for the entire 
quarter are placed on the Dean’s 
List. 

During the summer 9.9% of the 
enrollment made the dean’s list 
and honor roll, while spring quar- 
ter showed 14.8% on both lists. 


Those students on the dean’s list are: 
Carolyn Cofer, Laura Downey, Myra 
Herren, Beverly Ruth Hussey, Warren 
Martin, Charlotte Mayo, Vickie Miller, 
Shirley Myers. 


Ronald Parnell, Jeanie Patton, Mar- 


tin Pritchard, Robert’ Prosser, Cathy 
Roberston, Barbara Smith, Judy 
Swain, Suzanne Tillman, Carolyn 


Weeks, and Larry Young. 

Those students on the honor roll are: 
Virginia Ball, Martha Bell, Clifford 
Bennett, Anita Biddle, Stanley Bise, 
Elizabeth Boyd, Della Brock, Victoria 
Bruer, Richard Bryan, Patricia Burle- 
son, William Burton, Judith Bushman 
Elsie Cady. 

Mary Carman, William Carr, Cynthia 
Catlett, Jo Ann Cato, Melcie Childers, 
Mary Donnell, Patricia Dray, Kenneth 
Durham, Nancy Elliott, Sandra Ellison, 
Eva Giansante, William Gray, Teresa 
Grimes, Janet Guin, Rachel Gunther- 
berg, Nancy Hall. 

Carol Helms, Elmer Helton, Leah 
Holland, Ila Holman, Robert Hughey, 
Janet Hunt, Linda Hutcherson, Mary 
Ingram, Ronald Jackson, Vickie Jack- 
son, Richard Jones, Ronald Jones, Jen- 
nifer Jordon, Mary Joslin, Janice King, 
Charles Lamb, Linda Lane, Dennis 
Laws, Dona Lowry. 

Barbara Marsh, Richard Maxwell, 
Susan McBee, Karen McDaniel, Pam- 


ela Marryman, Janet Mitchell, Janet 
Moon, Joseph Nevins, Mary Payne, 
John Petty, James Phillips, Janet 


Plemmons, James Potts, Janet Riddick, 
Brenda Robertson, Patricia Rucker, 
Jane Rummell, Vickie Shaub, Gwen 
Sheppard, David Smith, Carl Sneerin- 
ger. 

Lynn Spake, Vickie Spann, Rose 
Stella, Carol Tarpley, Stephen Todd, 
Linda Walker, Andra Walls, Joyce 
Webb, Donald Werner, Karen Williams, 
Melinda Williams and Becky Womack. 


All in a day’s work 


Mike Adams finds that his role as president of Circle K International 
puts much work on his hands, such as preparing the speech which he 


is to deliver in Chicago today. 


Emory's Pelham to head 
annual forensic workshop 


by Danny Sullivan 

The speech department and Pi 
Kappa Delta speech fraternity 
will be hosts to high school foren- 
sic leaders from all parts of the 
state tomorrow for the 15th an- 
nual Lipscomb High School Fo- 
rensic Workshop. 

Guest speaker for the workshop, 
announced by Dr. Carroll B. Ellis, 
chairman of the speech depart- 
ment, will be Thomas Glenn Pel- 
ham, director of forensics at 
Emory University, Atlanta. 


Thomas Glenn Pelham 


REGISTRATION will open at 9 
a.m. in the lobby of Lecture Audi- 
torium, after which President 
Athens Clay Pullias will welcome 
the guests, and Dr. Ellis will ex- 
plain the day’s activities in a gen- 
eral assembly in the auditorium. 

Pelhan’s keynote address on 
“Exploring the National High 
School Debate Topic” will be at 
10 a.m., after which Dr. Marlin 
Connelly, assistant professor of 
speech, will speak on ‘‘Communi- 
cation Theory and Debate.” 

A LUNCHEON will be held in 
the Jackson Room of the Lips- 
comb Dining Center. Participants 
will then return to Lecture Audi- 
torium for a model debate by 
Nashville Overton High School 
and Madison High School. 

Workshop sessions on orations, 
oral interpretation, and debate 
will be directed, respectively, by 
Dr. Harold Baker, associate pro- 


fessor of speech; Dr. Jerry Hen- 
derson, professor of speech and 
drama director; and Dr. Forrest 
Rhoads, instructor in speech and 
debate coach. 

PELHAM leads Emory Univer- 
sity’s well-known Barkley Forum 
and has been Emory’s director of 
forensics for the past eight years. 

Under his leadership, Barkley 
Forum debate teams have won 508 
intercollegiate trophies and have 
participated in the National De- 
bate Tournament. for the past five 
years, reaching the elimination 
rounds four of the five times. 


ART WG 


by Linda Peek 

Lipscomb audiences will 
enjoy the bizarre and bril- 
liantly colorful antics of “Hello, 
Dolly!” when the DLC Drama 
department turns to musical 
comedy in spring 1970. The 
selection of the long-run- 
ning Broadway hit, which has 
just been released for produc- 
tion, .was the highlight of the 
1969-70 season schedule an- 
nounced this week by Dr. Jerry 
Henderson, drama director. 

Dr. Henderson plans to cast 
“Hello, Dolly!” early in 1970 
and adds that “there are sev- 
eral choice roles” in this de- 
lightful musical adaptation of 
Thorton Wilder’s “The Match- 
maker.” Mrs. Dolly Gallagher 
Levi, endlessly resourceful 
widow, matchmaker, and lady 
of all trades is sure to delight 
Lipscomb audiences as she sets 
out to win a husband on her 
pleasure-loving terms. 

PERHAPS THE MOST far- 
reaching and exciting plans for 
Lipscomb drama involve the 
American Educational Theatre 
Association — USO Overseas 
Tour. Named second alternate 
in the 1969-70 intercollegiate 
competition, the department is 
applying for 1970-71 AETA 
tour with high hopes. 

Musical comedy, drama, tele- 
vision—1969-70 promises to be 
a busy and varied year for 
Lipscomb entertainment. 
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Adams invited by Thieu 


to visit war-torn country 


Mike Adams, newly elected president of Circle K Interna- 


tional is going to Vietnam. 


Adams, a senior speech major from Roanoke, Va., was 
elected to the chief executive position at the international con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 

As a result of his election, he has been requested by —the 
Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge, at the personal invita- 
tion of South Vietnam President Thieu, to visit the war-torn 


country. 

AS THE CHIEF executive of a 
17,000 member service organiza- 
tion representing nearly 800 col- 
lege campuses in the U. S., Can- 
ada, and Mexico, Adams was se- 
lected as the one college student 
in the United States to visit Presi- 
dent Thieu to refiect and explain 
to him student reaction and opin- 
ion on American campuses about 
the war. 

Adams will begin his 14-day 
trip in October, which will include 
a stop in Honolulu for a briefing 
before his meeting with Thieu. 

“I don’t really know what to 
expect on the .trip,” Adams said. 
“T understand that the country is 
in a state of flux and things can 
be quite unpredictable even in the 
arrangements on getting into the 
country. 

“I DO FEEL THAT meeting 
President Thieu and talking to 
him on a personal basis will help 
him understand how the American 
students feel about this war and, 
in turn, help us, the students, un- 


derstand better the South Vietnam 
situation.” 

In addition to his trip to South- 
east Asia, Adams’ duties as presi- 
dent of Circle K will include trav- 
eling all over the United States 
speaking to fellow Circle K mem- 
bers and the leaders of the Ki- 
wanis Club. Today Adams is 
speaking to the leaders of the 
world wide Kiwanis organization 
at a Chicago meeting. 

Circle K International is spon- 
sored by Kiwanis International. 
The Lipscomb club is sponsored 
and supported by the Woodmont 
Kiwanis Club. 

“Without the generous and 
whole-hearted support of the Ki- 
wanis at the Woodmont club it 
would have been impossible for 
me to have been successful as a 
candidate for president. Not only 
I but the whole Lipscomb club 
owes a major portion of success 
to the men at Woodmont,” Adams 
said. 


High schools invade campus 
for 2nd annual Senior Day 


Lipscomb will play host to high 
school seniors from all over the 
South Oct. 11, as the campus hosts 
its second annual Senior Day. 

The day’s events will open with 
registration in the lobby of the 
Science Building at 8:30 a.m. 
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The dramatics schedule also 
set the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
drama “All The Way Home” as 
the fall quarter major produc- 
tion. Ted Mosel’s adaptation of 
James Agee’s “A Death in the 
Family” is the touching story 
of the effects of a father’s death 
on his small son. The play also 
received the New York Drama 
Critics Award in 1961. 

CASTING HAS ALREADY 
begun for the East Tennessee 
drama, which includes roles for 
six small boys and several 
older people. 

Variety is evident in this sea- 
son’s plans. Along with the 
campus productions, the drama 
department will also enter the 
television field, working with 
WDCN-TV to produce “Listen 
to The Words,” a commentary 
on the words of country music. 
Based on Lipscomb graduate 
Linda Polk’s master’s thesis at 
Murray State University, this 
production will be DLC’s sec- 
ond endeavor with WDCN, fol- 
lowing last May’s “Look At Us, 
Lord.” 

Besides the major produc- 
tion, several one-act plays, di- 
rected by students, are planned 
for the quarter. The first will 
be presented on October 15. 
Winter quarter will be devoted 
to a Wednesday night series of 
one-act plays patterned after 
last year’s well-received series. 
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FOLLOWING REGISTRATION, 
the guests will be given a tour of 
the campus and its facilities. 
They will then assemble in 
Alumni Auditorium where Presi- 
dent Athens Clay Pullias and Vice 
President Willard Collins will ad- 
dress the assembly. 

Several counseling sessions will 
be held throughout the day to ac- 
quaint the prospective students 
with provisions for financial aid 
and activities on campus. Two of 
the counseling sessions will be in 
the Lecture Auditorium on the re- 
quirements for admission and 
scholarship information. 

ANOTHER SESSION will be 
held in the Science building on 
“What I Like about Lipscomb.” 

As guests of the College, all 
high school seniors and chap- 
erones will have lunch in Lips- 
comb’s dining center. Here they 
will receive information concern- 
ing the food services, Lipscomb 
club system, and extra-curricular 
activities. 


Following lunch Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig will hold the final 
counseling session where he will 
introduce each department chair- 
man. Students will then be given 
a chance to meet with each of the 
department heads. 

Following will be a student va- 
riety program in Alumni Audito- 
rium, and, completing the day’s 
activities, the movie “The Bible” 
will be shown Saturday evening 
in Alumni. 

There are numerous areas in 
which Lipscomb students will as- 
sist in this year’s Senior Day. 
Many will offer dorm space to 
house guests living more than 100 
miles away from Nashville. Some 
students will serve as tour guides, 
and others will participate in the 
Student Variety Program to be 
presented Saturday afternoon. 
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‘Freedom Call’— 
a responsibility 
for all students 


by Ken Durham 


The word, “freedom,” has a magical qual- 
ity. It more than almost any other word 
has a universal appeal which captures the 
imagination of individuals of every color, 
creed and.locale. 

To each of us it carries a special per- 
sonal meaning; to all of us it brings to 
mind a definition such as the one James 
Madison gave to it, “the right to one’s 
dignity as a man.” 

However, many Americans have in re- 
cent years perverted the concept of free- 
dom into a counterfeit form of the original. 
Dating from the civil war era when many 
men were denied freedom, our nation has 
taken great pains to make sure that slavery 
will never again exist. 

BUT IN SO DOING, we have created a 
society which not only has many more 
freedoms than ever before, but also has 
fewer moral and social guidelines as well. 
Today many see freedom not as a cher- 
ished responsibility which protects their 
rights as human beings, but rather as a de- 
vice to be used in getting whatever they 
want at the time. 

When asked, “What is freedom?” many 
young people on college campuses answer, 
“Why, freedom is the right to do as I 
please without being accountable to any- 
thing or anyone.” 

The problem with this definition is the 
fact that it describes a nonentity. Dr. 
Prentice Meador, Jr. of UCLA, a former 
Lipscomb student body president, said ina 
recent speech, titled, “Beware of Phony 
Freedom”: 

“There is no such thing for any of us, 
young or old, as a state of existence in 
which we can do as we please without 
being accountable to anything or anybody. 
Tucked up the sleeve of every right is the 
responsibility that is inseparable from it. 
Accompanying every privilege is an ines- 
capable consequence which follows imme- 
diately upon the exercise of that privi- 
lege.” 

DR. MEADOR WENT on to say that the 
only real freedom is responsible freedom; 
that is, freedom which focuses not on what 
it is free from, but what is it free for. 
Those noncomformists who preach the 
overthrow of that ill-defined group, ‘the 
establishment,’ know assuredly who they 
are unsatisfied with, but yet seem to have 
no particular idea why they are so unsatis- 
fied. 

“Their main line of defense seems to be, 
‘We just don’t like older people telling us 
what to do.” It is no small wonder that 
communication is a problem when the real 
issue in question is for the most part un- 
known.” 

Freedom is, indeed, a precious entity, 
and we must always be on guard against 
those who would sell us a false bill of 
goods—a counterfeit freedom which shirks 
the responsibility for the solution of the 
problems which it creates. À 


Super-star Barbra shine 


SI rte Gira 


‘Much ado 


about nothing 


The 2,200 schools and universities of the U. S. haven’t been in session 
quite one month, and already student complaints are mounting concerning 
the Vietnam War, the plight of blacks on the campus, SDS, and the much 


over-rated “communication gap.” 


Though concerted efforts are being made to remedy many of the situa- 
tions, some students refuse to acknowledge the fact that any change, re- 


gardless of its nature, takes time. 


Troops have been brought home, the draft has been temporarily halted, 
meetings between students and campus officials have been arranged. Still 
the cry of “unfair” rises from student activists. 


Could it be that the prosperity of the United States has bred its own 
generation of spoiled brats? Most youth activist groups have the similar 
basic reasoning. They have to play by their own set of rules—belligerently 
unreasonable and insisting that “You do it my way or not at all.” 


No wonder the older generation finds it an increasingly frustrating situa- 
tion to try to come up with solutions to student problems. 


As long as the socio-politically “enlightened” from the college campuses 
refuse to reason within a framework of practicality, there is little chance of 
an end to the friction between the older and younger. 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that the student extremists making 
all the noise care very little about progressing toward reasonable solutions. 
Attempts at relieving problems have been received with open ridicule and 
renewed opposition. Such student dissent is no longer pointing out the 
injustices of society and the mistakes of leadership but only calling atten- 
tion to itself and giving a false image of American students on the whole. 
If this is their goal, they have succeeded. 


s in ‘Funny Grrl’; 


co-star Omar Sharif has looks but not voice 


by Philip Jarrett 

If you like Barbra Streisand you will 
like Funny Girl. 

From the very beginning of this two and 
a half hour movie it is obvious that Barbara 
is the star, or rather, the “super-star.” 

This is good because she brings off her 
part with an energetic, darn-the-torpedoes 
style that makes her predecessor, Julie An- 
drews, look like she stayed in the convent. 

Yet, Funny Girls greatest strength is 
also its most obvious weakness. If you do 
not like Barbra, then stay home. Barbra 
sings, Barbra dances, Barbra acts, Barbra 
gets the Oscar, and the rest of the cast get 
a paid vacation. 

THERE JUST MIGHT be some person, 
probably a hermit in the hills of Kentucky, 
who does not like Miss Streisand. (That 
may sound a bit far-fetched to you loyal 
Barbarians, but itis a possibility.) 

Omar Sharif fans will be glad to know 
he has returned to acting after a vacation 
while filming Che! and MacKenna’s Gold. 
Sharif plays Nick Arnstein, a ruffle- 
shirted, tuxedoed gambler who seduces 
Barbra and later marries her. Sharif is a 
very handsome man, and a few years ago 
that would have been enough. But today 
is the time of the Rod Steigers and Dustin 
Hoffmans, handsomeness is no longer a 
ticket for success. 

SHARIF DOES have an important part 
in the film. He gives Barbra someone to 
sing to, about, and for. But he is not a 
singer. His voice, although suited ideally 


for muttering passionate phrases, is lacking 
in quality and depth. 

Fortunately he is allowed to sing only 
once. 

But what about the songs? There are 
many that are so related to the movie that 
they lose meaning out of context. 
“People” is a beautiful song and Miss 
Streisand does it admirably, but the most 
sensational number has to be “Don’t Rain 
On My Parade.” 

Barbra begins singing in a train station 
in Baltimore, continues on a train to New 
York and in a taxi, and reaches the climax 
of this powerful song on a tugboat chug- 
ging out to sea. In case you are interested, 
Jule Styne wrote the music and Bob Merrill 
the lyrics. 

FUNNY GIRL’S writer deserves a com- 
pliment. He successfully avoided the 
temptation to make this another of those 
“Broadway success” stories. But there isa 
possible weakness more in the structure of 
the movie than the writing. In the first 
section, Barbra has it fantastically easy in 
everything she does. Her career as an ac- 
tress is handed to her so readily she cries 
pseudo-dramatically, “It’s too easy, I hav- 
en’t suffered enough yet!” 

Sharif falls into her lap with a heavy 
thud not much later. She is an overnight 
success (as an actress, not with Sharif). 
By the intermission you’re so anxious for 
something bad to happen to her you keep 
dropping your chocolate covered raisins. 
When it finally comes you are more re- 
lieved than saddened. 


BUT THAT IS LINT picking on a very 
well cleaned suit. The film has quite a 
few nearly perfect scenes. Like when 
Barbra dares to usurp the authority of Flo 
Zeigfeld (played by Walter Pidgeon). 
The seduction scene is painfully funny. 
Perhaps the best scene of the film, with the 
possible exception of Barbra’s “Don’t Rain 
On My Parade” number, is the final scene 
that has the “super-star” on a blackened 
stage, wearing a black dress, and singing 
tearfully. 

Barbara Streisand is Funny Girl. Never 
before have a part and an actress been more 
ideally suited for one another. The origi- 
nal Funny Girl whose life is the basis for 
the film was Fanny Brice, but the story of 
the young Jewish girl with the big nose 
and skinny legs who becomes a Broadway 
star is the story of Barbra Streisand. See 
it and enjoy it. 


U. S. government 


debated, praised 
on current issues 


by Turney Stevens 


The Presidency of the United States, be- 
cause of the awesome responsibilities and 
superhuman abilities required of the 
holder of the office, is at once the most 
highly criticized and least understood posi- 
tion among world leaderships. 

It was with this knowledge firmly in 
mind that Richard M. Nixon made the 
giant leap from Wall Street lawyer to 
Washington ruler-in-residence last Janu- 
ary. In the intervening nine months, Mr. 
Nixon has inevitably come to have some 
measure of understanding of the near-im- 
possibility of the task which he has as- 
signed himself. 

HOW HE HAS PERFORMED and what 
he has accomplished thus far in his admin- 
istration has been the subject of wide- 
spread speculation and criticism through- 
out the news media in this country. 

Vietnam, the draft, domestic reform and 
the A.B.M. have all been policies to fall 
under the microscope of heavy examina- 
tion by the public. Lipscomb students, 
likewise, were given an opportunity to 
voice opinions on these and other presi- 
dential policies in a random-selection 
public opinion poll conducted on campus 
by the BABBLER Sept. 25. 

With almost no exception, those inter- 
viewed felt the policies of Mr. Nixon’s ad- 
ministration have been favorable to the 
country and have been those policies which 
would insure the United States a certain 
measure of domestic calm following the 
chaotic events of 1968. 

Paul Keckley, a junior from Chatta- 
nooga, commented, “I believe President 
Nixon has restored the respect and dignity 
due a President, and I believe his informal 
manner of presentation has made his office 
closer to the people.” 

ON THE SUBJECT OF VIETNAM, 
opinion was generally favorable to the 
President’s actions thus far in initiating 
limited troop withdrawals and pushing 
forward for more meaningul peace discus- 
sion in Paris. 

“Nixon has probably done the only thing 
possible in pulling out the troops,” Sam 
Frame, fourth quarter Nashville sopho- 
more, said. “I feel that there’s no right 
way to handle Vietnam, and the Presi-. 
dent’s actions so far are almost certainly 
the best of several very poor ways to get 
ourselves out of the mess Nixon’s three 
predecessors got us into.” 

Closely allied to the problem of Vietnam, 
of course, is the subject of the draft. It 
was here that total unanimity of opinion 
was expressed in regard to President Nix- 
on’s policies. 

“Of course, I’m not in favor of the draft, 
and any effort to do away with it will get 
my approval,” said Charles Ottinger, Nash- 
ville sophomore. “I do feel that Nixon’s 
policies in this area are as progressive, if 
not more so, than any President I can re- 
call. 

“THIS DECISION TO SHIFT to the 
random selection process will have all 
kinds of favorable side effects; campus agi- 
tators will quieten, the North Vietnamese 
will know we mean business when we say 
we are looking for peace, and the graduate 
schools of America will be saved from 
dying for lack of incoming students.” 


The subject of Nixon’s recently an- 
nounced domestic policies brought the 
largest disagreement among participants in 
the survey. 


“Pm firmly against the guaranteed wage 
that President Johnson proposed, but I feel 
that if we must move further toward that 
point, the compromise solution offered by 
President Nixon is the best,” Staton 
Shelby, a junior said. 


Frame commented, “As long as you pay 
people not to work, as the last two Presi- 
dents have suggested, you’ll breed a nation 
of bums. Nixon’s policies are acceptable, 
but they could be greatly improved.” 
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Student activities crowd fall quarter; 
football, club outings, movies scheduled 


by Elaine Davidson 

Fall activities are crowding the 
calendar under the leadership of 
Ken Durham and Linda Wiser, 
student body president and secre- 
tary. 

Coeds may soon be wailing, “I 
haven’t a thing to wear,” instead 
of “I haven’t.a place to go.” 

Interclass tackle football will 
begin Oct. 16, with the brawn of 
each class and each of the men’s 
social clubs on display. 


Education field attracts DLC 


Capping off the football season 
will be the selection of football 


‘sweethearts by each class and the 


coronation of the Football Queen. 

Social clubs will be sponsoring 
different activities throughout the 
quarter. 

A rush fair will be held in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium at an early 
date, where every student will 
have a chance to view the differ- 
ent social clubs, and members of 
the clubs will likewise view 


alumni in record numbers 


by Annette Sargent 


Nearly half of all Lipscomb 
graduates on whom degrees have 
been conferred in the past three 
commencements (December, June 
and August) qualified for public 


Circle K starts 
club for coeds 


by Leah Holland 


Lipscomb will be one of the first 
college campuses to have a girls’ 
counterpart to Circle K, men’s 
service club sponsored by Kiwanis 
International. | 

At the 1969 International Circle 
K Convention a bill was passed 
authorizing the formation of girls’ 
clubs under the same sponsorship 
wherever desired. 

WITH MIKE ADAMS serving 
as international president of Circle 
K, Lipscomb chapter officers have 
already taken steps to organize 
the new service club for Lipscomb 
women students. 

Within the next two weeks, all 
Lipscomb coeds interested in join- 
ing the club will be called to meet 
and discuss the initial plans with 
Circle K officers. 

The girls will set the standards 
for the new club. Circle K 
officers will guide them in making 
their plans but will not hand them 
a ready-made constitution. 

The girls’ club will be com- 
pletely separate from the Circle K 
and will have a different name, 
but the two groups will combine 
their efforts on service projects. 
Activities of the new club will be 
similar to those of Circle K. 

If the women’s organization ef- 
forts prove successful, reports of 
the new club’s establishment and 
initial plans will be sent to the in- 
ternational Circle publication, as 
an example to other schools in the 
United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, interested in the movement. 

Qualifications for membership 
have not yet been defined, except 
that it will be limited to second 
quarter freshmen and above. 


There’s nothing like the early life of a freshman during orientation week. On the 
left, two frosh wonder what has happened to those classes they were supposed to have 


school teaching certificates. 

FIGURES ANNOUNCED by Dr. 
Thomas C. Whitfield, director of 
teacher education, are 48 percent 
of the total of 454 graduates, and 
for the August class a record high 
of 58 percent of the 135 who re- 
ceived degrees at that time. 

“Part of the credit for the in- 
creased interest in teacher educa- 
tion can be attributed to the fact 
that education is so popularized in 
today’s newspapers and maga- 
zines,” Dr. Whitfield said in ex- 
plaining the unusual situation. 

“Also, salaries have become 
more attractive in recent years, 


making education a better paying - 


field. Women, especially, find this 
a promising career.” 

For Lipscomb graduates, Dr. 
Whitfield would hope that the 
paramount reason for wanting to 
teach is the opportunity afforded 
for human. service. 

“Teaching affords men and 
women the opportunity to per- 
form worthwhile service and to 
influence people for good,” he said. 

“Many students find teaching a 
way of making a living while sup- 
porting and promoting the church 
in weak areas,” he said. 

This leads most of Lipscomb’s 
teaching majors who go gutside 
of Tennessee to the northeastern 
part of the country, where churches 
of Christ are not so numerous. 

STILL, HE noted, Tennessee 
educational systems claim a major 
portion of Lipscomb graduates, 
approximately 60 to 65 percent, 
and about 38 percent stay in 
Nashville to teach in the Metro 
system. 

Lipscomhb’s program of teacher 
education’ was approved by the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, September, 
1967, and this may be an added 
factor in attracting teaching ma- 
jors to the campus. 

Prospects for continuing large 
numbers of qualified public school 
teachers among Lipscomb gradu- 
ates are indicated in the fact that 
something like 40 percent of the 
present student body is enrolled in 
the teacher education program. 


prospective members. 

Each club will be set up in a 
booth where officers and members 
will welcome questions concerning 
the organization. 

Movies are on schedule for a 
number of Saturday evenings dur- 
ing the quarter, scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Fall quarter movie schedule: 
Oct. 4—“The Great Race” 
Oct. 11—“The Bible” 

Nov. 1—“Dr. Zhivago” 
Dec. 6—‘“Spartacus” 


A campus-wide party for Hal- 
loween, which comes on Friday 
this year, will be one of the big 
events of the quarter. 

“Thanksgiving in Song” will be 
held again this year with the best 
songleaders of the area participat- 
ing. 

Bisonette .representatives from 
each class are soon to be elected 
along with other upcoming elec- 
tions. In all 64 girls will be cho- 
sen, including four officers, 15 
from each class, and four alter- 


nates. They will march at. all 
home games. Election is to begin 
Monday. 


Late in the quarter, the basket- 
ball season will get under way 
with Bison Day scheduled as the 
kickoff. 

Opportunities are also coming 
up to participate in the activities 
of PAL, Mission Emphasis, Hospi- 
tal Singers, Tennessee Orphan 
Home visitors, and similar groups. 
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A welcoming hand 


President and Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias welcome Butch Stinson, 1969 
valedictorian of Nashville Cohn High School, among the new students 
for whom they gave a reception at the opening of the fall quarter. 


McRay exhihits rare lamps; 
artifacts represent Palestine 


by Paula Ellis 

A rare collection of 33 oil lamps 
representing periods of Palestine 
history is now on display in the 
Rare Book Room of Crisman Li- 
brary. 

The collection is perhaps the 
only one of its kind. anywhere, and 
there is definitely no other one 
like it in Tennessee. This collec- 
tion, belonging to Dr. John R. 
McRay, was obtained by him 
while he was on his second sum- 
mer trip to Israel. 


i Minitopics 
Art department recognized 


Silkscreen is cover art 


“Poirgonimus Westermani,” a 
silkscreen by June graduate 
Nancy Ledsinger and art instruc- 
tor Rudy Sanders was chosen as 
the cover illustration for the May 
1969 issue of the National Art Ed- 
ucation Association magazine, Art 
Education. 

The silkscreen was also entered 
in the National Art Education As- 
sociation and American Red Cross 
Intercollegiate Program in the 
spring. 


Feature award offered 


The Freedoms Foundation of 
Valley Forge is offering an award 
for a feature article or editorial 
from a campus _ publication. 
Those wishing to enter should 
contact Miss Bradley in the news 
bureau for further information. 


Teacher tests set 


George Peabody College for 
Teachers has been designated as a 
test center for administering the 
National Teachers Examinations 
on Nov. 8, 1969. Bulletins of in- 
formation and registration forms 


may be obtained from Darrell 
McClain, Box 165, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 


DLHS student is winner 


David Lipscomb High School 
senior, Verner Kimble Forrister, 
has been selected as a Merit 
Scholarship semi-finalist. The 
son of Lipscomb’s Vardaman For- 
rister, associate professor of soci- 
ology, he will compete for one of 
3,000 thousand-dollar scholarships 
to be awarded next spring. 


Miss Frizzell remembered 


Miss Mary Morrow Frizzell, re- 
tired assistant professor of geog- 
raphy and modern languages, was 
a silent partner in faculty meet- 
ings held Sept. 20 in connection 
with the opening of the fall quar- 
ter. A special message was sent to 
her apartment in Johnson Hall, to 
which she responded: 

“I am very grateful to the ad- 
ministrators and faculty members 
for remembering me with the 
lovely card as Lipscomb begins 
another year. They know how to 
make my heart glad.’ 


Double bubble, toil and trouble 


tation. 


at 10 o’clock, while in the middle, the whole flock prepares to feast by checking in the 


WHILE IN ISRAEL, Dr. McRay 
studied archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. The oil 
lamps date from before the time 
of Abraham until the later Persian 
Period in the 7th Century when 
Mohammed began his rise. 

Lamps such as these and differ- 
ent types of pottery are the most 
widely used and the most effective 
method of dating. archaeological 
discoveries. They were even bet- 
ter than coins, because, when a 
group of people moved, they left 
their pottery behind since it was 
so easy and inexpensive to re- 
place. 

EXPERTS CAN PUT together 
pieces of pottery found in diggings 
and determine the date made, the 
type of clay used, and the country 
the clay is from. 

Dr. McRay’s collection contains 
some of these mended pieces of 
pottery, but most of his collection 
was found in graves. Arabs rob 
these graves and sell the pottery 
to antique dealers where the 
public buys the pieces. 

McRay’s interest for lamps was 
aroused when he was asked to 
write an article on them for an 
encyclopedia. He will use these 
lamps now in an archaeological 
course here at school. 

BESIDES THE 33 LAMPS in 
the collection, there are three pots 
and three scarabs in his collection. 
These jugs date from the time of 
Abraham, David and Jesus. They 
were probably used for storing 
meal and perhaps oil. 

Two of the three scarabs are 
imitations while the third white 
one is authentic. 

This white scarab has a small 
hole bored through it that only 
the Egyptians were able to do 
without breaking the stone. The 
scarab was then worn around the 
neck. ' 


—photo by Charles Brazzell 


Lipscomb Buffet. On the right, the traditional mixer wraps up tight the week of orien- 
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—photo by Wynn Dixon 


In training, Roman style 


Running around the Colosseum in Rome, as David Craig did on his 
trip to Europe to keep in shape for the track team, is not what the 
ordinary tourist has in mind when he thinks of walking where the 


ancients walked. 


Craig keeps in top physical condition; 
lopes 102 miles while touring Europe 


by Lee Maddux 

There are various ways of tour- 
ing Europe: train, bus, plane, even 
bicycle; but few have ever toured 
it on foot. Then there was David 
Craig. : 

You see, David is a runner, 
track style, who is on a track 
scholarship as a freshman at Lips- 
comb. Accordingly he must keep 
in shape at all times, even when 
he makes a tour of the European 
continent. 

He had to run at least six miles 
a day, or 35 minutes at one 
stretch, or if one wants to total 
them all up—102 miles in 17 days 
(he cheated on five days of the 22 
day tour). His dress was none too 
formal either—bermuda _ shorts, 
track shoes, and to be complete, a 
Lipscomb track tee-shirt. 

CRAIG BEGAN in London, 
where the tour made its initial 
start. “The first night there I 
made a dash through Piccadilly 
Circus. It was kind of slow going 
with all the hippies, if that is 
what you want to call them, but I 
blended right in after I had built 
up a sweat.” 

While also in London the fresh- 
man loped around Trafalgar 
Square. This was about the time 
his roommate, Jim McMeen, de- 
cided to strike out along beside 
him. 


SPORTS: 


Bisons travel to Temple College tomorrow 
looking for another cross country victory 


by Lindsey Brock 
Lipscomb’s cross country team 
hopes to bring home another vic- 
tory tomorrow as the Bisons 
travel to Tennessee Temple Col- 
lege after following junior Ronnie 
Cope to a first place finish against 


Carson-Newman College last 
weekend. 
THE TEAM will compete 


against Temple for the first time 
in cross country as they prepare to 
face rival Tennessee Tech and 
Bryan College in a triangular 
meet next Tuesday. Coach Steve 
Barron has “high hopes for a vic- 
tory over Tennessee Tech. Our 
tie in last year’s meet was the 
closest weve come to beating 
them.” 3 

In last weekend’s meet with 
Carson-Newman, Lipscomb run- 


CENT 


It ain’t 


the Mets 


ners placed in four out of the top 
five places. Ronnie Cope, plagued 
by injuries last year, blazed to a 
first place victory with a time of 
18:51 to set a new record for the 
3.5 mile course. 

Steve Hawkinson, freshman 
from Titusville, Fla., placed third 
in the meet. Last year Steve was 
the holder of the title of state 
two-mile champ. Coming in close 
behind Hawkinson were frosh 
Perry Stites and Steve Groom in 
the fourth and fifth places. Stites 
was the cross-country champ for 
the state of Florida last year, and 
Groom was a strong distance run- 
ner from Dayton, Ohio. 

RUNNERS Phil Cobb and David 
Craig also competed in the meet. 
Cobb, a sophomore from Peters- 
burg, Tenn., never ran cross coun- 


Baseball Coach Ken Dugan has three of his charges (Glenn Hardison, 
Steve Garner and Steve Young) out early for fall practice which 
opened with a scrimmage against Vanderbilt University. The Bisons 


downed the Commodores 8-2. 


try before he came to Lipscomb, 
but his future as a team member 
looks bright. 

While several cross country men 
will be running on the track team, 
too, Coach Barron is counting 
heavily on returnees Buddy Mar- 
tin, Louis Allen, and Ken Durham. 
Martin, Lipscomb’s highest scorer 
in track meets for the past three 
years, holds the school record in 
the 440-yard event and 440-yard 
hurdles. 

Sprinter Louis Allen is return- 
ing for his junior year as he holds 
school records in the 100-yard and 
220-yard events. Durham returns 
as a senior holding the school rec- 
ord in the triple jump. 


1969 Cross Country Schedule 


Date Opponent 
Sept. 27 Carson-Newman 

College Jefferson City 
Sept. 30 Austin Peay 

State. Univ. Nashville 
Oct. ' 4 Tennessee Temple 

College Chattanooga 
Oct. 7 Tennessee Tech Nashville 
Oct. 14 Univ. of Tenn. 

at Martin Martin 
Oct. 18 Mid-State 

Championships Murfreesboro 
Oct. 22 Lambuth College Nashville 
Oct. 25 TIAC Championships Cookeville 
Oct. 27 U.T.M.B. Nashville 
Oct. 28 Univ. of the South Sewanee 
Nov. 1 N.A.I.A. District 24 Nashville 
Nov. 4 Southwestern Nashville 
Nov. 8 Middle Tennessee 

State Univ. Murfreesboro 
Nov. 11 Fisk University Nashville 
Nov. 22 N.A.I.A. National 


Championships Oklahoma City 


According to McMeen, they 
went in at “one horse,” meaning 
one of the monuments of a horse 
on the square, and when he be- 
came tired and wanted to go back 
to the hotel, he exited at “a 
horse.” But what McMeen didn’t 
realize was that there were two 
horse monuments and the one he 
went out on was the other—lead- 
ing him through the playhouse 
district just as all the plays were 
ending and the crowds were com- 
ing out. 

“ALONG WITH FEELING a 
little out of place as well as ridic- 
ulous, I felt that I was being 
trampled by 2000 horses,’ said 
McMeen. 

That just about ended the ex- 
cursions for Jim. 

But not David. Deciding after 
McMeen’s experience that night 
running was a little too risky, he 
decided on early morning 
“strolls.” 

“The last morning we were in 
London I ran around St. James 
Park and Buckingham Palace. 
When my time was up I headed 
back inside the hotel and up the 
steps only to be intercepted by the 
house detectives. After a thor- 
ough check-over, which included 
a check of my room as well as 
other confirmations, I was allowed 
to pass,” said Craig. 

DAVID WAS EXCUSED in 
Amsterdam as there were no 
showers in his room, but when the 
party hit Luzerne, Switzerland, he 
decided he would encircle the lake 
on which the city borders. “I 
struck out though when I discov- 
ered it was 55 miles around the 
lake.” 

Next stop was Vienna where 
most people ride trolleys or walk 
to work. David claims that with 


a few small alterations to his at- 
tire, he would have blended right 
in with the crowd. 

“In Venice, though, I again felt 
excused as the city is not exactly 
conductive to ‘running-in-the- 
streets.’ ” 

DAVID MADE SOME time up 
in Florence, however, when he de- 
cided to run in place in his hotel 
room. That was fine for everyone 
concerned, except Danny Garrett 
and Jack Milam whose room hap- 
pened to be underneath Craig’s. 
It seemed that they could never 
figure out why it was hard to get 
to sleep that night. 

McMeen entered the picture 
again while in Rome. “I had been 
getting lazy at waking up early, so 
Jim would wake up to the alarm 
first, then give me a big kick in 
the ribs to wake me up, and then 
finally give me the clock so I 
would have a reminder to stay 
awake. 

“IT ALSO WAS in Rome where, 
after I returned from running to 
the Colosseum one morning, the 
hotel clerk asked me why I was 
training for the Olympics so early. 
Later he told me he expected to 
see me three years later at the 
Olympics in Switzerland.” 

The final stop was Paris where 
he traipsed off along the Seine 
River and around the Eiffel 
Tower. No one seemed to be 
bothered here—‘‘They thought I 
was probably just one of those 
‘types’,” said David, “which in a 
way I must say I appeared to be.” 

But now young David is back 
home. “Tt never struck me 
though until I began to run again 
on the old Lipscomb track at Ma- 
plehurst, and there were no people 
around.” 

How true. 


—photo by Jack Wood 


Just won’t quit 
Summer’s intramural baseball will soon give way to tackle football, 


but there are always a few die-hards. 


Fall intramurals reworked 


by Randal Burton 

Intramural competition at 
Lipscomb is undergoing several 
major renovations this fall under 
the direction of ’Fessor Eugene 
Boyce. 

Miss Betty Jean Webster, in- 
structor in physical education, is 
in charge of women’s intramurals 
during the absence of Miss 
Frances Moore and will be as- 
sisted by Miss Pat Walters, super- 
visor of Elam Hall, and Miss 
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Peggy Roberts, a senior physical 
education major. 

Miss Moore, who has directed 
women’s intramurals for a number 
of years, had to undergo surgery 
just before the opening of the fall 
quarter and is recuperating at her 
home in McMinnville, Tenn. 

After reappointing captains of 
the eight intramural clubs, ’Fessor 
plans to allow them to choose on 
their own four players each. This 
will give each team five members 
as a nucleus. The other members 
will come from a lottery. 

“Some of the teams were get- 
ting all the good players,” ’Fessor 
said, “so something had to be done 
to equalize the competition.” 

Men’s intramurals will begin in 
about two weeks, opening with 
the touch football competition. 

“We are going to go back to 
touch football this year. It 
seemed that even with flag foot- 
ball, we had so many injuries that 
we decided to return to touch,” he 
said. 

Women’s competition will also 
get under way soon with intra- 
mural volleyball as the first ri- 
valry. This will begin as soon as 
new rules and other details have 
been worked out. 


Greet visitors tomorrow 


Student body president and secretary Ken Durham and Linda Wiser 
discuss their plans for tomorrow’s Senior Day activities. They will be 
giving the visiting high schoolers a taste of DLC campus life. 


Interclub council plans 


busy social life for DLC 


by Leah Holland 

Social club activities, under the 
direction of the inter-club coun- 
cil, will formally begin when fall 
rush opens Oct. 18. 

A fair featuring club exhibits 
will initiate a week of parties, cul- 
minating in invitations to join on 
Nov. 3. 

PLANS FOR THE rush period 
were part of the large agenda an- 
nounced after the Council’s first 
meeting on Oct. 1. 

Composed of all social club 
presidents, the council is under 
the leadership of the president 
and secretary of the student 
body, Ken Durham and Linda 
Wiser. According to Miss Wiser, 
the council seeks to coordinate ac- 
tivities and “improve communica- 
tion among the clubs.” 

Results of the first meeting in- 
cluded an addition to the point 
system in club competition. 
Scholastic points will be given as 
follows: Honor Roll, 2 points; 
Dean’s List, 3 points; valedictorian 
and salutatorian, 5 points. 

THE ABSENCE OF the presi- 
dent or club representative at a 
council meeting will carry a two- 
point penalty. Points will be 
posted on a scoreboard soon to be 


Classes elect 
64 Bisonettes 


Bisonette elections were held 
Monday night in four class meet- 
ings to choose from each class 15 
girls and the alternates to repre- 
sent DLC home basketball games. 


Freshman girls chosen are Donna 
Corley, Marcia Corley, Melinda Ear- 
hart, Janet McMahon, Janet Mead, Ka- 
trina Jacobs, Susan King, Charlotte 
Holt. 

Charlotte Andrews, Barbara Willis, 
Donna Ingram, Jeni Chilton, Cathy 
Runions, Debbie Duke and Charlotte 
Quarrels. 

Freshman alternates are Susan Kerr, 
Judy West, Robin McDaniels, Dot Fow- 
ler and MeLinda Williams. 

Members of the drill team from the 
sophomore class are Beth Carman, 
Cam Cherry, Belinda Dale, Beth Don- 
ati, Ann Freeman, Linda Gardner, 
Nancy Hammer, Jenny Hammond. 

Wanda Hendrix, Liz Joslin, Nancy 
Lamb, Joy McMeen, Lois Mead, Susan 
Scott and Diane Youngblood. 

Betty Billingsley, Sandy Evens, 
Sheila Hall, and Debbie Huey are the 
alternates. 

Juniors are Carolyn Elliott, Linda 
Falbo, Donna Gilbert, Brenda Hilder- 
brand, Diane Jones, Peggy Kilpatrick, 
Beverly Pardue, Sondra Powell, Brenda 
Pylant. 

Carolyn Rochelle, Annette Sargent, 
Gerry Sciortino, Linda Sherwood, 
Kathy Wicks and Pam _ Strosneider. 
Junior alternates are Paula Bonbrisco, 
Deanna Martin, Julie McLaran, Kathy 
Helfin and Nancy Norman. 

Senior Bisonettes are Judy Beck, 
Sara Clark, Sandra Ellison, Marilyn 
Epperly, Regina Gish, Soneia Graham, 
Cindy Henderson, Donna Irwin. 

Terry Moore, Wanda Newborn, Ther- 
esa Shockley, Sue Tillman, Brenda 
Van Cleane, Jane Watson and Linda 
Wiser. Alternates are Barbara Fox, 
Joy Lane, Brenda Bastin, Bonnie Jen- 
kins and Linda Summey. 


erected. 

Plans for fall quarter revealed a 
variety of campus-wide activities. 
The Coffee House on October 17 
promises to provide an entertain- 
ment “experience.” 

Highlighting weekends for the 
remainder of the quarter will be a 
Halloween Party on October 31, 
an ice-skating party on November 
7, and Bison Day. The council 
also announced that the student 
directory would be out before 
Thanksgiving. Under the supervi- 
sion of this enthusiastic and 
hard-working group, DLC social 
life has taken on a promising new 
personality. 
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Babbler wins All-American 


for fourth consecutive term 


by Linda Bumgardner 

For the fourth consecutive se- 
mester the Babbler has been 
named an All-American paper by 
the Associated Collegiate Press. 
` Working under a newly revised 
set of standards, ACP judge Bonnie 
Blakemore awarded the Babbler a 
total of 3900 points, 300 above the 
total needed for a First Class 
score, making it eligible to com- 
pete for an All-American rating. 

To receive the top rating of 
All-American, a newspaper must 
receive a “mark of distinction” 
credit for unusually high quality 
and especially creative or distinc- 
tively lively work in at least four 
out of five categories. Judge 
Blackmore awarded the paper a 
mark of distinction in coverage 
and content, writing and editing, 
editorial leadership, and physical 
appearance. 

THE AWARD WAS made for 
the second term of the 1968-1969 
school year. When notified of the 
award, Kenny Barfield, editor of 
the 1968-1969 Babbler, said, “I am 
delighted to learn: that the Babbler 
has again received an All-Ameri- 
can rating. I am sure that Gerald 
will do a fine job as editor of this 
year’s Babbler.” 

Special praise was given to the 
editorial page, and Judge Black- 
more cited the April 4 editorial of 


Director begins fourth year 


Eisenhower’s death as being 
“among the best written pieces 
this judge has seen in college 
newspapers ... and incidentally 
one of the best short pieces any- 
where on Ike.” 

Judge Blackmore also cited the 
sports pictures, especially of gym- 
nastics, as “outstanding.” She 
added that the sports page was 
one of the most thorough in colle- 
giate journalism. 

IN ADDITION TO editor Bar- 
field, other members of the Bab- 
bler staff for Spring, 1969, were 
Ken Slater and Lee Maddux, asso- 
ciate editors, Gerald Jerkins, edi- 
torial consultant, Douglas Hodges, 
news editor, and Linda Bumgard- 
ner, managing editor. 


During the summer the Babbler 
also received an A+ rating from 
the National News Service for the 
second term of the 1968-69 school 
year. 

In announcing this rating, judge. 
Lawrence D. Christman com- 
mented that assessing a rating to 
the Babbler was like “hanging a 
price tag on a work of art.” 

He highly praised the gymnas- 
tics and baseball pictures as well 
as the photography in last winter’s 
special color issue. 

Judge Christman added, “You 
work on fundamentals, and pro- 
duced a paper that is a real news- 
paper. Newswriting is interesting, 
features abound, and editorials 
make their point effectively.” 


Kennedy adds Yankee touch 
to Bison’s Southern kitchen 


A New York Yankee in charge 
of a Southern kitchen doesn’t 
sound like a recipe for success. 

However, during the first weeks 
of James Kennedy’s management 
of Lipscomb food services under 
the ARA-Slater Company contract 
he has proven that it can work. 

Kennedy’s goal is to transcend 
all sectional preferences, since 


Bowman's sounds, better-than-ever 


by Joyce Cagle 

Lipscomb’s new 96-piece con- 
cert band had an audience of more 
than 3000 for its debut this fall. 

It was presented in two num- 
bers, “America the Beautiful,” and 
the national anthem, at the close 
of the official opening of the 79th 
year last Friday, which was at- 
tended by student bodies, faculties 
and staffs of the college, high 
school and elementary school. 

THE QUALITY of the opening 
performance could be a drawing 
card for good turnouts for two 
other public concerts this fall—a 
program for the annual Lipscomb 
Open House Oct. 26 at 4:15 p.m., 
and a concert in Alumni Audito- 
rium Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m. 

In addition, the college faculty 
and students will hear the band 
play at 10 am. and 2 p.m chapels, 
Oct. 28; and with the opening of 
the basketball season, Bison fans 
will hear the group at all home 
games as it sparks support for the 
team. 

Director J. Burley Bowman, be- 
ginning his fourth year as Lips- 
comb’s band director, is enthusias- 
tic about the prospects for another 
good season. 

THE NUMBER is about the 
same as last year and includes 
many from last year’s group, with 
new recruits replacing those lost 
by graduation. 

When Bowman took over the 
baton in the fall of 1966, the band 
had something like 30 members, 
few of whom were music majors. 

By last fall, he had tripled the 
size of the group and had re- 
cruited a large number of music 
majors, a number of whom were 
planning careers as band direc- 
tors. 

Bowman is a native Texan and 
had taught music and directed 
bands in Texas high schools for 
three years before coming to Lips- 
comb. 


His major for his master’s de- 
gree in music education at North 
Texas State University was in 
marching band, and he played in a 
touring concert band under Mau- 
rice McAdow, conductor, holding 
first chair in trumpet. 

BOWMAN RECEIVED a teach- 
ing fellowship in trumpet at the 
University and received the 


M.M.Ed. degree there in 1966. 
Plans for the 1969-70 year for 


the Lipscomb band include a 
four-day spring tour, a possible 
special fall concert in Atlanta, and 
the cutting of an album of this 
year’s tour program. 

In addition, several programs on 
campus will be scheduled for 
other quarters, and the band will 
also play for the spring musical 
drama, “Hello, Dolly,” as well as 
for the Homecoming pageant in 
February. 


—photo by Mark Pleasant 


Concert debut 


Band director Burley Bowman directs the band through its paces at 


the school’s 79th year’s opening. 


Lipscomb draws students from 
many different states, and make 
the Lipscomb Buffet menu for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner pleas- 
ing to as many as possible. 

To this end a survey of board- 
ing students’ food preferences is to 
be made early this fall through 
distribution of a questionnaire at 
an evening meal sometime during 
the latter part of October. 

The facts gathered in this sur- 
vey will be processed in Philadel- 
phia, after which the results will 
be returned to Kennedy. 

To help him make the most of 
the study, a committee of stu- 
dents to be appointed by President 
Athens Clay Pullias will meet reg- 
ularly and offer suggestions for 
shaping the menus along the lines 
indicated in the preferences sur- 
vey. 

Kennedy brings to his job as di- 
rector of food services for the 
ARA-Slater Company at Lipscomb, 
experience as assistant director at 
the University of South Carolina, 
and as director at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. 

He is a native of New York but 
traveled across the continent to 
attend Brigham Young University, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; then re- 
turned east for more college work 
at the University of Maryland. 

Many of the former cafeteria 
staff members have been retained 
by Kennedy, including Mrs. Mary 
R. Stahl, secretary, who has been 
here six years as secretary and 
supervisor. - 

Asked how Lipscomb students 
compare as customers with those 
on other campuses where he has 
had charge of food services, Ken- 
nedy said: 

“I just think the students here 
are great! They are more polite 
than those in any other place I 
have been, and more friendly. 

“T have enjoyed my stay here 
very much and hope that I will 
be around for years to come.” 

Under the ARA-Slater contract, 
buffet service is offered in the 
main dining rooms at all meals, 
and in the Faculty-Staff Dining 
Room during the lunch period. 

New names now applicable to 
the food area are Lipscomb Dining 
Center instead of the Student Ser- 
vices Building; Bison Room for 
the Student Center; Magnolia 
Room for the downstairs porch 
lounge area; Jackson Room for 
the upstairs porch area; Lipscomb 
Buffet for the main dining room; 
and Faculty and Staff Dining 
Room instead of Faculty and Staff 
Lounge. 
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Is the television 


all that bad? 


Let's look again 


by Lee Maddux 

In case you haven’t heard by now, tele- 
vision has recently been getting a “bad” 
name. 

For the record, just about everyone 
around has at one time or another been 
quoted as saying, “The tube is bad.” 

This has become so general that the U.S. 
News and World Report recently published 
an article on the subject, quoting excerpts 
from a statement by the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence issued on Sept. 23, 1969. 

The commission offered four recommen- 
dations to the TV industry: 
© Stop broadcasting children’s cartoons 

containing serious non-comic violence. 
@ Reduce and restrict to late evening 

- hours the time devoted to broadcasting 

violent crime, Western and adventure 

programs, including reruns of movies. 
@ Try harder to write scripts in which 
problems are solved without violence, 
the routine method of “problem-solv- 

ing” on TV. i 
@ Do research on the effects of TV vio- 

lence on viewers. 

Let’s take a look at TV programs, past, 
present, and future, and see what happens 
when the recommendations are applied. 

TAKE “HOWDY DOODY,” for instance, 
with all its 1000-plus showings. Tears 
come to the eyes of the few die-hards 
when they realize that they will never see 
Fluba-dub again, because the humane so- 
ciety felt it was cruel to puppets. 

There would also be no “Casper,” no 
ghosts allowed; or “Quick Draw McGraw,” 
guns are outlawed; or “Dick Tracy,” the 
very core of the violent scene. 

Then there is the future of Lois Lane. 
Will she fall for Jimmy Olsen, now that 
Superman (excuse me, Clark Kent) has 
decided that being faster than a bullet is 
not so fast after all? 

IMAGINE THE old westerns: “Hoppa- 
long Cassidy” could no longer jump on his 
white stallion, nor the Lone Ranger take 
off with his “Hi-ho Silver!” 

Think about this: “Bonanza” would be 
rated “M,” because Hoss gets into a tid- 
dly-winks fight with Joe; and “The Virgin- 
ian” would get an “R” rating—it’s on Wed- 
nesday nights. 

There is “Mission Impossible”; or, better 
still, “Impossible Mission,’ whichever the 
case should be. 

Finally, there is “Roy Rogers.” You 
certainly hate to think of his taking a po- 
sition in the “great can corral on the 
shelf,” while singing “Happy Trails to 
You.” 


The ominous threat of the draft which most college 
men have lived with during the past few years, is disap- 
pearing from the college campuses across the country. 

It will not be missed. 

Before recent action by President Nixon which can- 
celled the draft call for November and December and 
proposed draft eligibility changes for the coming year, 
most college age men had had the draft hanging over 
their heads for seven years. 

These years were between the ages of 19 and 25; 
years which for most young men are the most important 
in planning their future careers.. Trying to’make plans 
with the knowledge that two years must be spent in the 
army at some time during this vital period, was a disas- 
trous endeavor for some and a nerve-racking experience 
for others. 

The new system, if passed, would reduce the draft 
from a sizable campus problem and a major congres- 
sional headache to its proper perspective. 

Under this system the seven years of uncertainty 
would be reduced to just one year in which college men 


Draft changes ease campus tension 


would be prime targets for their draft boards. Also 
such a ni would Pat take the oldest first in the draft 
age category but get the main bulk of men from the 19- 
ear-old age group. 

: Now, P a college man will be able to go to 
school, without a cloud of apprehension hanging over his 
head. oe 
Nixon said recently that he intends to end the Viet- 
nam war in the next few months as far as American 
troops are concerned. If this is true the new draft 
change is just one of the first steps in carrying out this 
promise. 

Such moves, if successful, will bring about a change 
of campus attitudes about the military. 

Since the war in Vietnam has involved the United 
States more and more in the past few years, college stu- 
dents have become more conscious of the military as- 
pects of life and the effect it has upon them. The pen- 
dulum is swinging the other way now and the next few 
years will see college students less concerned about the 
direct effect of the draft. 
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Phil Jarrett's ‘Leaves on the Wind' reveals 
thoughts, views based on first quarter labors 


by Joy McMeen 

Lipscomb has a little known poet in res- 
idence. 

Phil Jarrett, sophomore from Fairmont, 
W. Va., wrote the slender, 90-page volume 
of poetry, “Leaves on the Wind,” during 
his first quarter on campus. 

The book was published early in 1969 in 
an attractive format, and reveals pertinent 
insights into college life without actually 
dealing with collegiate subjects. 

THE VERY REAL first impressions of 
all new college students, which remain as 
unexpressed thoughts in the minds of most, 
are pulled out and examined in this vol- 
ume, which is Jarrett’s first venture into 
publication. 

“Leaves on the Wind” is the poet’s effort 
to rake his thought leaves into a neat, rec- 
ognizable pile to share with others. 

Life expressed through love, spirituality, 
and emotion is seen on the pages of this 
book, and a sincere search for love, beauty 
and truth is revealed. 

It is the kind of book one likes to read 
sitting comfortably in a big easy chair or 
curled up on a sofa. The reading should 
be for deeper thinking, but most of all for 


that special good feeling that comes from 
reading for pure enjoyment. 

JARRETT’S FIRST interest was in fic- 
tion, but when he came to college he could 
no longer find time to write short stories. 
He began carrying a small notebook 
around with him in which he jotted down 
lines of poetry. 

During the first four months he was at 
Lipscomb, he wrote 320 poems, only 90 of 
which appear in his book. 

There is a sense of loneliness, experi- 
enced by most first quarter students, in 
many of the poems, such as “Lonely Star,” 
“T,oneliness,” “A Lonely Life,” and ‘“La- 
ment of a Lonely Man.” 

Two very revealing poems, “The Search- 
ers,” and “In a Sad Sort of Way,” disclose 
reactions of individuals in crowds. The 
first tells of the soulsearching stares of 
strangers, and the second deals with the 
way people meet by merely bumping into 
each other. 

AN UNLIKELY sounding title, “I Killed 
a Man,” deals with campus life—express- 
ing the non-physical death that each stu- 
dent may be subjected to by fellow stu- 
dents. 
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Lonely love, futile love, and the search 
for love are other themes developed in 
“Leaves on the Wind.” 

Spirituality through an awareness of 
God and God’s creation permeates much of 
Jarrett’s poetry. “God Must Be Proud,” 
combines nature with the Creator in one of 
his best poems. 

The style, unlike most modern poems, 
has form, rhythm and rhyme. His rhythm 
is not strictly confined, as he writes in con- 
tinued line sentences, but his rhyme is 
sometimes so formal as to become trite. 
When read silently, however, the rhyme 
does not get in the way of the thought, and 
it is often helpful in tying the lines to- 
gether into the total poem. 

MOST OF THE 90 poems in the volume 
are no longer than page length, and most 
are in one stanza form. 

His climaxes come near the end of his 
poems, often in a surprise turn or in a 
compelling thought, and they are usually 
perfect summations for the poems. Even if 
he doesn’t care for the opening, the reader 
can be assured that something better is on 
the way toward the end. 

As the poets dedication indicates, 
“Leaves on the Wind” is “To all the people 
who touch with their hearts ’as well as 
their hands.” 

To understand the poems requires a 
union of heart with a bit of reality and 
fantasy. 

Jarrett’s sensitivity is evident in his in- 
troductory description of his poems: 

“Some of them are good poems with bad 
thoughts. Some of them are bad poems 
with good thoughts. Some of them are 
just plain bad. And, in all modesty and 
humility, maybe one or two of them are 
just plain good. But that’s for you to de- 
cide.” 


Feedback 


Graduates show 
desperate need 
for united class 


To the Editor: 


Present trends indicate that by the end 
of a few years of college study, students 
are going to be so diversified and busy 
with all their worthwhile activities that 
the “class” will cease to function as a 
group on the DLC campus. 

Maybe it is true that activities are only 
for the “young” freshmen and kids who 
don’t want to study. Still, I believe that 
by the time students are nearing gradua- 
tion they should have learned to schedule 
their time in such a way that they can per- 
form the impossible task of doing many 
things at almost the same time. 

HOW ELSE were they able to cram for 
that Bible test, understand the the psy- 
chology notes, and analyze the chemistry 
problems in the same evening? 

If these highly educated students can 
accomblish so much, then why can’t they 
find among themselves leaders who can . 
carry the responsibility of seeing that this 
almost obsolete group of students called 
a class try to accomplish at least one thing 
their final year at Lipslomb? 

One activity could be all that is needed 
to unite in reality this group of students 
who will be placed together physically as 
the Lipscomb graduating class of 1970— 
whether they like it or not. 

In an age when everything is happening 
around us, we have become TV audiences, 
and our one and only goal is to get out (of 
school). 

Lipscomb is the embryo of a Christian 
society, and we must learn to develop good 
active leaders on campus or we will be de- 
feated in adult life by the moving advo- 
cates of our “mod society.” 

Let’s stand up and revolt against the tra- 
dition of class officers as a page in the an- 


nual. Let’s create our own generation of 

moving young people who love to do. 
John R. Wood 
Senior 


1970 freshmen 


urged to make 
Lipscomb home 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Welcome, high school seniors! 

Choosing a college is one of the most im- 
portant decisions you will make, and we 
encourage you to find out all you can about 
Lipscomb. 

Tour her physical facilities, talk with her 
students and faculty, and investigate her 
academic and spiritual atmosphere. Based 
on what you learn today, you may decide 
that Lipscomb is the best college for you. 

But we, as present Lipscomb students, 

realize that Lipscomb in years to come can 
continue her outstanding growth and de- 
velopment only if you as future Lipscomb 
students are the best. 
If you want to study and learn, to grow 
in knowledge of both God and man, and to 
enjoy life in a Christian environment, 
Lipscomb wants and needs you. 

If you want to fight against any and all 
restrictions, riot, protest, or “freak out”, 
Lipscomb does not want or need you. 

Remember, while you are investigating 
Lipscomb to determine if Lipscomb is the 
best college for you, Lipscomb is investi- 
gating you to determine if you are the best 
student for Lipscomb. 


The first of many 


Bob Searcy, the first student of the year to go through the dining 
center’s serving line, is greeted by James Kennedy, director of the 
new food services for the ARA-Slater company, and his secretary, 


Mrs. Mary W. Stahl. 


Instead of a new name, the Lips- 
comb Book Store has come up with 
a new look. 

No longer is it to be a bare- 
bones display room stocked with 
books and other necessary class- 
room supplies. 

Soon it will take on the look of 
a modern drug store, stationery 
shop, variety store, clothing store, 
gift shop, art center, and book 
store all in one. 

FORMERLY LOCATED on the 
ground floor of Burton Adminis- 
tration Building, the store was 
moved to its present location in 
Lecture Auditorium two years 
ago, but the merchandise display 
was little changed. 

Edsel F. Holman, business man- 
ager, has long had plans for ex- 
panding and modernizing the book 
store, but not until this fall was it 


Furopean tour experiences mishaps; 
trip proves to he rocky, 


by Clark Collins 

Dean Mack Wayne Craig. can 
testify from personal experience 
that transporting 44 people 
through five European countries 
can be difficult, but that it is even 
more difficult to pin the blame on 
someone when travel arrange- 
ments go wrong. 

The dean, who conducted a 
group of Americans through the 
Old Country for his second con- 
secutive summer, ran into several 
difficulties during the Aug. 25- 
Sept. 15 tour which apparently no 
one is responsible for. 

Arriving in Cologne, Germany, 
late one Saturday night, Craig 
discovered that no arrangements 
had been made for a bus to carry 
the group across Germany. 

WHILE THE REST of the 
tourists slept, he undauntedly 
telephoned and traveled the 
streets of Cologne for four hours 
before hiring another bus at 2 a.m. 
the next morning. 

Disaster struck again when the 
tourists reached Vienna, Austria. 
With his 45 airplane tickets in 
hand, Craig discovered that no 
reservations had been made and 
the plane was already full. 

Although the group was forced 
to travel to Venice by train, the 
dean remarked, “Actually we 
were very fortunate, because the 
trip by train through the Alps was 
very beautiful.” 

Convinced that they had al- 
ready had their share of bad luck, 
the group optimistically entered 
Bern, Switzerland, but to their dis- 
may found that once again no air- 
plane reservations had been made. 

THIS PROBLEM was solved by 
bussing the group back to Geneva, 
a two-hour ride, where they 


VU publishes 
Willis’ essays 


by Vicki Foster 

“A Rigid Scrutiny” is not a 
book for general reading audi- 
ences, according to its author, Dr. 
John T. Willis, associate professor 
of Bible. 

The book, which has just been 
published by Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, is Dr. Willis’ English 
translation of a collection of 
Swedish essays. Written by 
Swedish scholars, it is directed 
mainly to Bible majors and people 
doing graduate work. 

PROFESSOR IVAN ENGNELL, 
who originally edited the book, 
emphasizes the unity of the Old 
Testament and the importance of 
worship during that period of 
time. The important roles of 
kings and prophets in the Israelite 
religion are also stressed by Eng- 
nell. 

“A Rigid Scrutiny” represents 
just one of the many approaches 
to the Old Testament writings, Dr. 
Willis said. 

The collection of essays is also 
being published in London by the 
S.P.C.K. Company which special- 
izes in the publication of works 
related to the Bible. 


caught a jet for Paris. 

In response to his inquiries 
about the three mixups, Craig re- 
ceived two standard answers. 
The people at the New York tour- 
ist agency which scheduled the 
trip said bus arrangements and 
plane reservations had acciden- 
tally been cancelled. 

Local officials where the mis- 
haps occurred repeatedly claimed 
that they had not been asked to 
provide either a bus or plane. 

“In spite of all the inconve- 
niences, the trip worked out beau- 
tifully, and everyone had a great 
time,” explained the dean. 

THE GROUP WAS especially 
amazed by the Europeans’ love for 
beauty, especially flowers, and 
their appreciation of the past. 
The tourists noticed that flowers 
were placed everywhere, includ- 
ing shop windows, restaurants, 
and offices. 

“Europeans have a greater love 
of the past than we as Americans 
do. They preserve their historical 
landmarks, while we bulldoze ours 
down,” Craig said. 

Although Europeans are consid- 
ered, as a whole, as people who 
are not in as great a hurry as 
Americans, the dean was quick to 
point out that European traffic is 
“absolutely wild.” 

“All the streets are wide, but 
there are no traffic lanes. Cars 


memorable 


simply go everywhere, so it is 
quite difficult to even cross the 
street,” Craig remarked. 

Freshman David Craig was the 
only member of the group to even 
come close to personal injury. 
Craig, while attempting to take a 
picture of several of his comrades 
during a tour in an open bus, was 
almost swept off the bus when a 
low hanging limb struck him in 
the face. 
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Mortgagees, etc.: 


Money motivates search 


by Philip Jarrett 

In Eccles. 10: 19, the Preacher 
tells us, “A feast is made for 
laughter, and wine maketh merry: 
but money answereth all things.” 

Indeed, the quality of our feast- 
ing has been increased a hundred 
fold, thanks to ARA Slater; and as 
for wine, that merry we don’t 
need to be. 

But what about those nagging 
questions only money can answer? 

JUST WHAT does a good Lips- 
combite do to pay for ARA Sla- 
ter, not to mention a roof over his 
head and maybe an occasional 
date? 

For some of our students, the 
answer was simple. They hired 
on as “indentured servants.” 

Dean Cook can not do every- 
thing. Someone has to be around 
to answer the telephone, serve 
premium steaks to the teeming 
multitudes, and stay up to the wee 
hours of the night to make sure no 
one sneaks into, or out of, Sewell 
Hall. 

There are 400 Lipscombites per- 
forming these and other necessary 
services. 

But some people just are not 
talented enough to wash dishes. 
They have been forced to seek 
employment in the outside world. 

It may come as a shock to some 
of you, but Nashville is not known 
through the world primarily as 
the home of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. DLC’s attracting power to 
tourism is second to that of the 
country music establishment. 


ONE OF THE tour guides for 
WSM’s Nashville tours is a Lips- 
comb student named Joyce Lyons. 
Ironically, Joyce is not a resident 
of Nashville, but rather comes 
from (of all places) Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 

Representing another Nashville 
radio station WMAK, is John 
Young. Familiar to most Lips- 
combites, John is employed as a 
disc jockey. 

Other students who have been 
forced to seek off-campus employ- 
ment include Rusty Richardson 
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Bookstore gains variety of looks; 
new merchandise, expansion set 


possible to put them into effect. 

With the appointment of Mrs. 
Doris Irwin as manager of the 
store in the latter part of the sum- 
mer, the two of them began con- 
centrating on giving the book store 
a new personality. 

“Every effort is being made to 
expand the offerings to students,” 
Holman said in announcing the 
new plans. 

“THE STORE will offer as 
many things as possible that stu- 
dents at DLC need. Our goal is to 
make it a college store rather than 
just a book store.” 

Expansion may also eventually 
include a larger physical environ- 
ment, but this is still an uncertain 
part of the program. 

“We want a store that is ori- 
ented to the students and as con- 
venient and serviceable as possi- 
ble,” Mrs. Irwin added. 

Her efforts have been evidenced 
by the more pleasant atmosphere 
and varied merchandise that has 


‘Becket’ staged Wednesday 

Scenes from “Becket,” by Jean 
Annouillh will be presented by 
the speech department in Alumni 
Auditorium Oct. 15. 

Curtain time will be 9 pm., 
and admission is free. Eddy Lenoir 
and Gaius Overton, both Nashville 
juniors, have the leading roles. 

This is the first presentation of 
the fall quarter in the series of 
one act plays and cuttings from 
longer dramas that will be sched- 
uled each Wednesday night. 


Mrs. Hill honored 

Mrs. Frances Hall Hill, associate 
professor of music, has been listed 
in the 1970-71 edition of “Who’s 
Who in American Women,” n 
honor of which she has just been 
notified. 

Another member of the faculty 
who is similarly honored is Dr. 
Harold Baker, associate professor 
of speech, listed in “Who’s Who in 
the South and Southwest,” 11th 
edition, and in the “Directory of 
American Scholars,” fifth edition. 


'Forrister elected to board 
Vardaman Forrister, associate 


for student 


and Larry Padgett. Rusty and 
Larry earn their money giving 
music lessons, on guitar and banjo 
respectively, at Hammond Organ 
Center in 100 Oaks. 

Also in the music line we have 
Bill Roberson, a record distributor 
for Southwestern Records and 
Sharon Sanders, a song writer. 

It is inevitable on a campus that 
has as many lovely girls as Lips- 
comb, that one should decide to 
become a model. Shauna Neal is 
the inevitable. 

BUT THESE are a handful out 


Minitopics 7 
‘Becket’ opens play season; 


‘Who's Who’ honors faculty 


recently appeared. She also men- 
tioned the possibility of the good 
ole’ American _ institution—the 
sale. 

The new hours for the college 
store are 7:30 a.m.—5:00 p.m., 
Monday thru Friday, and 8:00 a.m. 
—12:00 p.m. on Saturdays. These 
hours will vary slightly during 
registration week in order to serve 
students better. 

Student reactions to the change 
at the store have been favorable. 
Brownie Reeves, seventh quarter 
junior, said, “The aspect of the 
new book store that has impressed 
me most is the amazing variety 
of books that are now available 
for one to read during his spare 
time.” 

Cathy Alsup, transfer student 
from Freed-Hardeman, said, “The 
Lipscomb book store is one of the 
best-stocked I’ve ever seen. The 
many different items stocked are 
especially useful for boarding stu- 
dents.” 


professor of sociology, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Council of Community Ser- 
vices for metropolitan Nashville. 

Purpose of the council, Forrister 
said, is to unite citizens of the com- 
munity and the health, welfare 
and recreation agencies with other 
community organizations in work- 
ing for the general welfare of the 
people of Nashville and Davidson 
County. 

Forrister succeeds President 
Athens Clay Pullias in member- 
ship on the board. During the 
past 14 years he has served as a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of Short Mountain Valley Youth 
Camp. 

He is also a member of the 
Nashville Mental Health Associa- 
tion Board of Directors. The 
Nashville group is the largest 
chapter in the United States. 

His new appointment will in- 
crease the scope of his service to 
the community and also to Lips- 
comb students in arranging job 
placement and field interviews 
with the 132 agencies that make 
up the council’s membership. 


employment 


of the many Lipscomb students 
who work at off-campus jobs. 
Among the remainder we have a 
scattered group of secretaries, 
salesmen, and other in business. 

This still leaves a number of 
DLC’ers who are financing their 
education through summer work, 
scholarships, and government 
loans. 

We feel obligated to mention 
another large body of student 
workers, those who have a full- 
time job begging; from their par- 
ents, not on the street. 


From spinning records to answering calls 


Employment for students at Lipscomb takes varied forms both on and off campus. John Young spends 
his working hours as a disc jockey for a local radio station, while Patty Joyner takes care of the switch- 
board duties here on campus as a part of her working duties. 


All-American form 
Returning All-American gymnast Dave Fennessy does a hand stand 
on the parallel bars as he goes through a workout in preparation for 
the upcoming gymnastics’ season. 


--- SPORTS: 
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Cage mentors voice optimism 
as 7 frosh join fall practice 


by Lindsey Brock 

Seven freshmen will join the 
Bison basketball team Monday as 
the players begin regular fall 
practice under coaches Ken Dugan 
and Jack Norwood. Norwood re- 
ports the freshmen “are the most 
enthusiastic I’ve seen, and with 
their help we’re hoping for a suc- 
cessful season.” 

Two of the players, Butch Stin- 
son and Paul Compton, are from 
Nashville. Stinson, 6'1”, aver- 
aged 22 points per game in his 
senior year at Cohn High School 
and made the All-City teams in 
football, basketball, and baseball. 
He was also valedictorian of his 
graduating class. 

Compton, 65”, attended Lips- 
comb High School where he aver- 
aged over 23 points per game in 
his last year and rated the posi- 
tion of third highest scorer in the 
NIL last year. 

FROM GOODLETTSVILLE, 
Tenn., Coach Dugan recruited 
6’5” guard Bob Burton. Burton 
averaged over 20 points per game 
in his senior year and rated an 
Honorable Mention in the Nash- 
ville All-Metro team. In the 19th 
District Tournament, Bob was 
named to the All-Tournament 
team. He. also participated in 
football and tennis, and in track he 
won first place in the high jump 
at the Banner Relays. 

David Martin, 6’1” guard from 


Mid-State tournament next hurdle 
for Bison cross country harriers 


by Gerald Coggin 

Lipscomb’s cross country har- 
riers suffered a blow to their Mid- 
State tournament hopes as they 
lost to Tennessee Tech 27-29 Tues- 
day afternoon in a home meet. 

In the same meet, they downed 
Bryan College 19-44. Ronnie Cope 
captured high honors for Lipscomb 
as he placed second in the three- 
way contest. Tennessee Tech’s 
Pearson took the lead from Cope 
with about 150 yards to go in the 
four-mile foot race, and beat Cope 
by about three seconds. 

Steve Hawkinson from Titus- 
ville, Fla., placed third about 10 
seconds behind the lead. 

Finishing third, fourth and fifth, 
respectively, for Lipscomb were 


Perry Stites, Orlando, Fla.; Steve 
Groom, Dayton, Ohio; and Buddy 
Martin, Decatur, Ala. All Bison 
runners knocked off considerable 
time from their marks in previous 
home meets. 

Coach Steve Barron has been 
really working with the team, get- 
ting them in good physical shape. 
With five freshmen on the team, 
this season promises to have a 
very exciting finish. 

The next contest for the Bison 
runners will be in a meet with 
University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch at Martin, Tenn., Tuesday. 

Last week, they defeated both 
Tennessee Temple and Covenant 
College in Chattanooga. They 
scored over Temple 18 to 43 and 


Practice never ends 


Training for cross country takes many hours of conditioning and 
training, sometimes even at night. Gary McKinley, Buddy Martin, 
and James Mitchell get ready for their next meet at one of these 
night time running sessions. 


kept up the pace to blaze past 
Covenant 19 to 38. 

Cope won both events for the 
Bisons, followed closely by Haw- 
kinson. Other runners who made 
good showings are Stites; Groom; 
David Craig, Nashville freshman; 
and sophomore Phil Cobb, Peters- 
burg, Tenn. 


EARLIER VICTORIES were re- 
corded over Carson-Newman in 
Jefferson City Sept. 27, and Austin 
Peay on the home course on Sept. 
30, giving the Bisons a 4-0 record 
for the season as they faced tough 
Tennessee Tech. 

A win over Tech was badly 
wanted by Coach Barron and his 
harriers Tuesday, because up to 
that time Lipscomb had never 
been able to tame the Cookeville 
runners. The closest they had 
come was a tie with Tennessee 
Tech. last year. 

Following the UTMB . meet 
Tuesday, the Bisons will be look- 
ing to the Mid-State champion- 
ships at Middle Tennessee State 
University on Oct. 18. 

If they get past this hurdle and 
post good records in their remain- 
ing meets (Lambuth in Nashville, 
Oct. 22; TIAC championship in 
Cookeville, Oct. 25; and University 
of the South, Sewanee, Oct. 28), 
they will face the NAIA District 24 
meets in November with a good 
chance of going to the NAIA Na- 
tional championship meets in 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 22. 


IN THE DISTRICT 24 meet, the 
winning team and 10 individuals 
to represent Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky will be chosen. 

Coach Barron is optimistic 
about the season’s outcome and 
says “spirit is extremely high” 
among the Bison runners. 

Outside of Phil Cobb’s knee 
problem and John Sparks’ twisted 
ankle, the Bisons are in good con- 
dition; and both Cobb and Sparks 
have been running well in spite of 
their handicaps. 


Portland, Tenn., is another fresh- 
man Coach Dugan hopes will be a 
leader on the team. Martin aver- 
aged 25.6 points per game during 
his senior year and was named to 
the All-District team and Honora- 
ble Mention on the All-State bas- 
ketball team. 

ROUNDING OUT the roster of 
players from Tennessee high 
schools is 61” Melvin Fox from 
Minor Hill. Averaging 26 points 
per game in his sophomore year, 
Fox was named to the All-State 
roster in his second year of varsity 


basketball. 

Lipscomb’s two out-of-state re- 
cruits this year are 63” John 
Buford and 6’3” Randy Coss. 
Buford averaged 23 points per 
game in his last year at New Hope 
High School in Huntsville, Ala. 
He was named to the All-County 
and All-District teams in Ala- 
bama. 

Coss, now from Portage, Ind., 
averaged 15 points per game play- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla. While in 
high school he played varsity bas- 
ketball for three years. 


Now here’s how it’s done 


Coach Steve Barron seems to be getting down to business as he 
gives a few pointers to two of the interclass football players. The first 
game will be Thursday night. 


Sophs open grid season 
against favored juniors 


by Randal Burton 

Sophomores and juniors square 
away next Thursday at 7:30 p.m. 
on the athletic field to begin an- 
other DLC interclass gridiron sea- 
son. 

Juniors are the remnants of last 
year’s victorious sophomore team, 
which ended the tackle football 
tournament with a perfect 3-0 
won-lost record. 

LAST YEAR, as the winning 
sophomore team, they placed 10 
men on the All-Star teams. 

As they meet the sophomores in 
the opening game of the interclass 
tournament, they will have such 
All-Star players as Burton Elrod, 
Jimmy Prince, on the first team, 
and Dick Morris and Les Tubb, 
who made the second All-Star 
team. _ ; 

Elrod received the highest num- 
ber of votes, 58 out of 60, to win 
his place on the 1968 All-Star 
team. He is a hard running half- 
back from Centerville, Tenn., and 
is majoring in 
studies. 

PRINCE WAS quarterback of 


pre-engineering ` 


the championship sophomore team 
last year. A physical education 
major from Franklin County, 
Tenn., he quarterbacked the 
Huntiand High School team to a 
good record. 

Morris is a chemistry major 
from Atlanta, and Tubb is a 
Sparta, Tenn., business major. 

The juniors have suffered stiff 
losses in their ranks, in spite of 
this turnout of All-Stars. They 
have lost 14 linemen in all, in- 
cluding six of the 10 who made 
the All-Star teams. 

Replacements for some of these 
will be hard to find, and it’s defi- 
nitely going to be a rebuilding 
year for the champions. 

COACH STEVE BARRON has 
been helping all the teams to get 
organized and begin their work- 
outs during the first weeks of 
school. 

The tackle football schedule is 


as follows: 

Oct. 16 7:30. p.m. Soph. vs. dr. 
Oct. 18 7:00 p.m. Fresh. vs. Sr. 
Oct. 23 7:30 p.m. Fresh. vs. Jr. 
Oct. 25 7:00 p.m. Soph. vs. Sr. 
Oct. 30 7:30 p.m. Sr. vs. dr. 
Nov. 1 3:30 p.m, Fresh. vs, Soph. 
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Exotic cuisine 


for ‘Ka 


by Phil Jarrett 

A “Kaleidoscopic Delicatessen” 
is the format of the Coffee House 
to be held in the Lipscomb Buffet 
tonight at 8:30 p.m. 

Check your Funk and Wagnall’s, 
and you will find “kaleidoscopic” 
defined as, “Having a variegated, 
changing pattern or scene.” 

A DELICATESSEN is a store 
long associated with the exotic 


and different in foods. 

Together, the two words prom- 
ise the unusual, the exciting, and 
Ken Durham and Linda Wiser, 
president and secretary of the stu- 
dent body assure that this promise 
will be fulfilled. 

Lipscomb’s first Coffee House, 
held as a campus-wide entertain- 
ment last spring, was a success 
that will be hard to top, Durham 


DLC rolls out the red carpet 
for ninth annual open house 


by Betty Wheeler 

Lipscomb’s annual Open 
House will be held from 2 to 5 
p.m., Oct. 26, with an added 
boost this year from Family 
Weekend which all parents of 
college students are invited to 
attend Oct. 25-26. 

The program for Lips- 
comb’s ninth Open House in- 
cludes a performance of the 
High School Chorus in Acuff 
Chapel at 2 p.m.; the A Cap- 
pella Singers on the steps of 
Alumni at 2:45 p.m.; the Con- 
temporary Chorale in the 
same location at 3:30 p.m.; and 
the concert band will perform 
there at 4:15 p.m. 

President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias, along with other adminis- 
trators, will be in their appointed 
places to receive guests. Members 
of the Board of Directors, the De- 
velopment Council, and all Lips- 
comb personnel will be present. 

THROUGHOUT various parts 
of the campus, refreshment sta- 
tions will be in charge of the 
Lipscomb Alumni Association, Pa- 
trons Association, Parent-Teacher 
Organization, and the Mothers’ 
Club. 


Social clubs 
ready fair 


Lipscomb’s second annual rush 
fair will be held tomorrow, 2-5 
p.m. in McQuiddy Gymnasium. 

All social clubs will have ex- 
hibits and representatives will be 
on hand to talk to all who are in- 
terested in joining a social club. 

THE FAIR is being sponsored 
by the Interclub Council to ac- 
quaint freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents with Lipscomb’s social club 
system. 

Students must be second quarter 
or above to join a club, but all 
new students are invited to at- 
tend the fair, according to student 
body secretary Linda Wiser. 

Students will be given a chance 
to sign up for their top three pref- 
erences from among the nine boys’ 
and 12 girls’ clubs. 

There is no overall theme for 
the fair, but each club’s exhibit 
will be built around themes rang- 
ing from “Grow with Us” to 
“Camelot.” 

“THIS IS THE first chance the 
clubs have to compete under the 
new point system,” Linda says. 

“Each club will receive 15 points 
for participation in the fair. These 
points will be posted on the bul- 
letin board in the lobby of the 
student center. The highest total 
of points during the year will be 
named ‘Best All Round Club.’ ” 

The fair will be followed by two 
weeks of rush parties during 
which each club will give one 
major party and any number of 


smaller affairs. 
Invitations will go out on Nov. 3. 


College exhibits will include a 
special display by the Bible De- 
partment in the Bison Room, 
Lipscomb Dining Center; and 
other departmental exhibits along 
the tour route over which guests 
will be taken by student and fac- 
ulty guides. 

FACULTY MEMBERS and 
their wives or husbands will be in 
the following locations to greet 
visitors: Lecture Auditorium, 226 
Burton Administration Building, 


small auditorium in Science 
Building, Faculty-Staff Dining 
Room. 

A special brochure will be 


available at these locations to the 
Open House visitors. 

Students will hold. open house 
in their dormitory rooms, in addi- 
tion to escorting visitors on tours 
of the campus. 

Registration centers will be lo- 
cated in the lobby of the Science 
Building, in the Bison Room, near 
the registration table in the area 
of Harding Hall and Acuff Chapel, 
the Lipscomb Buffet, and main 
hall of Burton Administration 
Building. 


Clydetta’s 


by Linda Bumgardner 

An artist whose “works are her 
words” is speaking the language 
of art to her fellow students this 
week in the lobby of Lecture Au- 
ditorium. 

Clydetta Fulmer, senior art 
major from Montgomery, Ala., is 
presenting “The Silent Song,” an 
exhibit of her work in painting 
and sculpture over the past four 
years. 

THE SHOW WILL continue 
through next week and is open 
daily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The 1969 catalog for the first 
time lists an exhibit as a require- 
ment for art majors, but for sev- 
eral years it has been customary 
for them to present shows during 
their senior year. 

Clydetta’s show is in three 
major divisions. The group which 
she calls the “futility series” is 
made up of 23 drawings in nupas- 
tel, each of which expresses a var- 
iation of the theme, “futility.” 
Eighteen of these drawings were 
done in bed while she was con- 
fined with a back injury, causing 
Clydetta to claim as a by-product 
“the dirtiest sheets in the world”. 

A miscellaneous media group 
includes oil paintings, portraits, 
pastel drawings, water color, and 
pen and ink. Of special interest 
in this group are an oil painting, 
“Miss Eunice and Beau,” done 
from a photograph of her grand- 
mother as a young girl; and a 
sketch of Robert Frost based en- 
tirely on the verbal description in 
an award-winning newspaper fea- 
ture. 

THE THIRD GROUP is made 
up of sculpture, most of which is 
cast in plaster finished with her 


ne, music set tonight 
eidoscopic Delicatessen 


and Wiser admit, but they have 
enlisted support that they believe 
will pull off another smash hit. 

AS LIPSCOMB STUDENTS, 
you will have opportunity to sub- 
merge yourselves in two hours of 
continual entertainment, good 
food, and excellent companion- 
ship, all of which is yours simply 
by the presentation of your ID 
card. 

The step through the door to the 
Lipscomb Buffet is one small step 
for man, but one giant leap back- 
ward for mankind—back almost 
40 years to a quieter time, but 
certainly not a less musical era. 

There will be close to 15 acts to 
keep you beating your palms to- 
gether. 

Among these, Larry Copeland 
and Debbie Flippen will be com- 
bining their talents; and Mary 
Holderby, Cheryl Payne, Steve 
Boyd, Gail Magby, and Chris Par- 
rot will also be there singing and 
doing their thing. 

ON A LARGER musical scale, 
three groups will be performing: 
Larry Padgett, Rusty Richardson, 
Clay Derryberry and Johnny 
Smith will supply a touch of blue- 
grass; Al Jackson, Terry Horne 
and Myron Bryant will perform 
for jazz enthusiasts; and the 
Kensmen, well-known to Lips- 
comb audiences, will add their 
sound to highlight the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Certainly this aggregation of 
talent will be worth the price of 
admission—considering that there 
is no price of admission—and 
hopefully, much more. 

How will you explain 
your grandchildren if you miss 
the “Kaleidoscopic Delicatessen,” 
which promises to be one of the 
most exciting events of the year? 


it- t0 


'Silent Song' exhibited in art show 


own patina. Included are a bust 
of Ernest Hemingway, a portrait 
bust of her mother, and a head of 
a boy nicknamed Noel because she 
made the plaster cast as a demon- 
stration while lecturing to her 
mother’s English classes last 
Christmas. : 

Two portrait busts are loaned 
for the display by Alabama Chris- 
tian College. These are part of a 
series President Rex Turner has 
commissioned her to make of 
major donors to the college to be 


Blood donors invade 
gym for Civitan drive 


by Vicki Foster 

The Lipscomb Civitan Club 
has initiated two major proj- 
ects this fall, including or- 
ganization of a District Coun- 
cil and sponsorship of the fall 
visit of the Red Cross Blood- 
mobile. 


Valley District officers 


Randal Burton, treasurer; SueAnn 
Deese, secretary. 


Lipscomb students, faculty 
and staff members will have 
opportunity to donate blood 
between the hours of 4 to 9 
p.m Oct. 23, and from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Oct. 24, Civitan 
President Jim McMeen has 
announced. 

STARTING with Collegiate 
Civitan and Civinette Clubs at 
Lipscomb, Austin Peay State Uni- 
versity and Trevecca College, the 
Valley District of Civitan was re- 
cently. organized on the Lipscomb 
campus. 


placed in the new Gus Nichols Li- 
brary. 

Clydetta does not want to an- 
nounce who the other subjects are 
to be until the busts have been 
completed and accepted. She does 
not feel that her work is complete 
until both the person who poses 
and the one who commissions the 
work are pleased. 

“I NEVER WANT anybody to 
own any of my art who is not 
completely satisfied with it,” she 
says. 


Self-ex pression? 
Clydetta Fulmer, whose one-woman art show, “Silent Song,” is on 


display in the lobby of Lecture Auditorium, feels that self-expression 
is important in sculpture, as in other arts. 


George Parks, Scottsboro, Ala., 
junior chemistry major, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant governor of the 
district; SueAnn Deese of the 
Lipscomb Civinettes was chosen 
secretary; and Randal Burton, sec- 
retary of the Lipscomb Civitans, 
was named treasurer. 

Organization of Collegiate Civi- 
tan Clubs at Freed-Hardeman 
College, Martin College, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Martin Branch, 
Columbia Community College, and 
on other Tennessee college cam- 
puses is now under way. 

The Blood Drive will be 
launched this week in an effort to 
enlist enough prospective donors 
to give Lipscomb full blood donor 
coverage for the next six months 
period. 

LAST SPRING, 376 donors gave 
Lipscomb. a 19 per cent record, 
which was sufficient for the mass 
coverage. 

“With a larger enrollment this 
year, approximately 400 donors 
are needed to meet the quota,” 
McMeen said. 

Wayne Hammontree has been 
appointed chairman of the Blood 
Drive, and will be in charge of 
giving out the permission slips 
that must be signed by parents of 
students under 21. 

The Lipscomb Civinettes are 
working in the Blood Drive, along 
with the Civitans, and will be on 
duty during the Bloodmobile’s 
operation on the campus. 

“Weve had a great turnout 
over the past six or eight years,” 
McMeen said, “and we certainly 
went to go over the top again this 
fall.” 

Dr. John Dawson, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, is sponsor of 
the Collegiate Civitans, and is aid- 
ing in enlisting faculty support for 
the drive. 

Intensive efforts are being made 
to enlist frosh support of the 
drive, with Civitan pledges lead- 
ing the campaign among them. 


Her first sculpture was done in 
the spring of 1968, and since that 
time she has studied under Pur- 
year Mims, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity’s sculptor in residence. 

The sculpture group in the ex- 
hibit also includes two wire exe- 
cutions, a limestone carving, and a 
wood carving, the latter of which 
are both incomplete. 

Her show demonstrates the two 
methods of sculpture. The addi- 
tion method consists of molding 
clay and casting the plaster, and 
requires only 10 to 12 hours. The 
subtraction method, which in- 
volves carving out the limestone 
or wood, is much slower. 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON, chair- 
man of Lipscomb’s art depart- 
ment, says of Clydetta’s work, “it 
brings a breath of intelligence to a 


- confused art.” 


In this trend, Clydetta considers 
herself an “art missionary.” 

She shrugs off warnings that 
critics will laugh her to scorn if 
she does not follow the abstract 
trend that is now the “in thing,” 
with the comment: “Let them 
laugh.” 

AT PRESENT she is working 
with a committee of the Alabama 
State Legislature, including Rep. 
Walker Hobbie, Sen. Aubrey Carr, 
and Judge Richard Emmett, on a 
project for designing a Hank Wil- 
liams Memorial Plaza in Mont- 
gomery. 

Lipscomb activities have not all 
been confined to the realm of art 
for Clydetta. She has participated 
in debate and is editor of the 1969 
BACKLOG. She is a member of 
Psi Alpha, Civinettes, Pi Kappa 
Delta and Pi Delta Epsilon. 
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New grooves on scene 
for Nashville studios 


Nashville’s musical image is changing. 

What once was just a group of country and western bands playing at the 
Grand Ole Opry on Saturday night has developed into a multi-million dollar 
industry involving all phases of the wide spectrum of popular music. 

The image of the cowboy in outlandish garb “pickin’ and grinnin’,” is fast 
giving way to a newer, somewhat more sophisticated and polished entertainer. 

Of course, Nashville is the center of country music, but it is also the record- 
ing center of other commercially popular musical forms. 

Such a diversification of the “Nashville sound” is reflected in the wide 
range of artists who come to the city to record. 

In the past year alone, Music City USA has produced hits by everyone 
from the perennially popular Perry Como to the folk-rock hero of the flower 


children, Bob Dylan. 


This weekend marks the 44th birthday of the Grand Ole Opry. It is still 
a major promoter of the guitar strumming cowboys, but its long-time popu- 
larity cannot be attributed to these colorful personalities alone. 

The Grand Ole Opry’s 44 years have seen its influence grow and expand, 
not only in the country music field, but in virtually all other areas of popu- 


lar music. 


Yes, Nashville’s musical image is changing. 


by Lee Maddux 

It’s a sound. It’s a light. 

It’s also a life—one which celebrates its 
44th birthday tomorrow, and one which has 
true heart and true soul. 

It’s the Grand Ole Opry, and it was some 
44 years ago that the birth of the gala 
weekend show took place. 

THE BIRTHPLACE was in Station 
WSWM’s radio studios, where hillbilly mu- 
sicians played that which was in their 
heart. That was all there was to it, some 
thought. 

But 10 years later, in the old Hillsboro 
Theater, the babe began to grow. 
here on that Saturday night in October of 
1934 that Vito Pellettieri, a hot-headed ex- 
band leader, walked into a new musical 
dynasty. 

His job was to help George D. Hay to 
gain international fame as “the Solemn 
Old Judge of Grand Ole Opry, straighten 
out a show which still featured hillbilly 
musicians (many of whom arrived in open, 
horse-drawn wagons, their beds filled with 
hay to comfort the travelers’ backsides); 
or should one say, “country musicians”? 

AT ANY RATE, it was Pellettieri and 
Solemn Old Judge George Hay who put 
together an unsystematized show, often 
giving groups who had previously had no 
names titles on the spot. 

Most bombed out, but the Fruit Jar 
Drinkers remained, as they still remain 

until this day. 
`- But for a hot-headed Italian, the Opry 
was too simple. He was not satisfied. Be- 
fore long Vito had organized a schedule 
with each performance time and WSM was 
selling blocks of time to advertisers. 

The Gully Jumpers, Fruit Jar Drinkers, 
and the Clod Hoppers played on. 

Before long, the old Hillsboro Theater 
sprang a leak and the show was moved to 


It was « 


On the Opry beat 


Pellettieri nurtures twang to popularity 


the Dixie Tabernacle on Fatherland Street 
in East Nashville. 

A curly-haired fiddler named Roy Acuff 
whined out “The Great Speckled Bird,” 
“The Wabash Cannonball,” and “Night 
Train to Memphis.” The Grand Ole Opry 
was on its way. 


PLOWBOY Eddy Arnold and the late 


Cowboy Copas soon made popular the 
Camel Caravan. As World War II got un- 
der way, the Opry became heard nation- 
wide. About 20 stations carried the pro- 
gram, which by that time featured Minnie 
Pearl of Grinder’s Switch and Whitey 
Ford, Duke of Paducah. 

East Nashville was not cordial to the 
show and forced another move—this time 
over protests to the War Memorial Audi- 
torium. Short and sweet was its stay 
there as the patrons found the lush carpets 
and upholstered chairs a gum chewers’ 
paradise. 

From here the show moved to the hard 
church pews of the Ryman Auditorium. 
The stars poured in from all sides, and a 
new sound was born—the nasal twang was 
drifting out. 

IN CAME Red Foley, the immortal Hank 


Freaking-out’ not effective 
in curing American society 


by Turney Stevens 


Chicago... protests. . 


. pigs . . . clubbings . . . violence . . . law and order 


... Daley: so goes the language, and, therefore, the mood, of the heavily 
publicized minority of student radicals on campuses across the nation as the 


1969 fall term opens. 


Their cry is “Conspiracy!”; their message is anarchy. It is this group, the 
minority, that reaps the headlines, monopolizes the nationwide news broad- 
casts, and emblazons themselves on the covers of the weekly news magazines. 


But this is only the minority. For each 
activist there are a dozen pacifists who re- 
fuse to demonstrate, who find the violence 
in the streets deplorable, and who, out of 
deep conviction or out of simple confusion, 
find the situation in America distasteful 
and disgusting. 

WHILE TOO MANY have for too long 
excused grave injustices done to and by 
various minorities in the country, it is not 
true that violence is the miraculous cura- 
tive promised by the student generation. 

Within the space of a single decade, 
Americans have become painfully aware of 
the fact that the country is not the “apple 
pie and motherhood” paradise our popular 
ballads promise. 

There are serious faults and inequities 
that have crept into the American system: 
some of these can, and must, be corrected; 
others are natural tendencies of a demo- 
cratic society and will be present as long 
as the popular vote is present. 

THIS, HOWEVER, does not excuse an 
entire generation which has found that it is 
easier to “freak-out” and gripe about the 
Establishment than it is to try to right the 
wrongs of this society from within. 

For thousands of years, perhaps since the 
dawning of awareness, the younger gener- 
ation has complained that “times have 
changed.” Never in all that span, how- 
ever, have times changed so rapidly or as 
radically as they have since the desert 
sands of New Mexico witnessed the begin- 
nings of the atomic era a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

In the lifetime of students who today are 
occupying college administration buildings, 
the United States has fought, and for all 
practical purposes lost, two wars. A color 
television set has been placed in every liv- 
ing room, and in many cases, in bedrooms 
in America. 

DISEASES HAVE been conquered, con- 
tinents have been spanned with ribbons of 
concrete, and technology has been devel- 
oped to the point where it now has a 
stranglehold on the very men who gave it 
birth. 

It is this student generation which finds 
that before another decade dawns, scien- 
tists say, every drop of fresh water in this 
country will be polluted, and every citizen 
living in a metropolitan area will have a 
set of black, not pink, lungs. 


Williams, Faron Young, Chet Atkins, and 
eventually Johnny Cash. 

Noise became real music, still containing 
a certain foot-tapping rhythm. Then Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford made some appearances 
and Eddy Arnold let beauty really flow. 

And, believe it or not, Pellettieri was 
still around keeping the machine running 
smoothly. 

THE MACHINE has its offspring too, as 
over $100 million dollars pours into Nash- 
ville’s recording centers making the city 
the number 2 “wax center” in the nation. 
Only New York surpasses it. 

Then there are the countless entertainers 
who spread the Nashville beat throughout 
the world. 

A new sound? Not really. Perhaps it’s 
just growth. And the Grand Ole Opry is 
still growing, as evidenced by the an- 
nouncement of a new $16 million Opryland 
to be built soon. 

It is the growth of a life, with heart and 
soul still burning true. It is no opera, 
nor play—the Grand Ole Opry is just plain 
opry. 
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Yet for all the faults apparent in late 
1969, it is still true that at no time, on any 
continent, among any people, has the stan- 
dard of civilized existence been as high or 
as consistently comfortable as it is in 
America today. 

CERTAINLY, THERE are grave doubts 
to be voiced, and now is the time to air 
them. But anarchy, revolution and vio- 
lence are not the means to be employed. 
While the freedoms of this country have 
been seriously eroded, it is still possible to 
move from within to right the wrongs. 

As Richard Nixon said in his inaugural 
address last January, Americans cannot 
expect to work together and help each 
other until they can hear each other. 

It is for this reason that the student gen- 
eration needs to lower its collective voice 
and move toward the potential this country 
still enjoys and holds forth to all who will 
exercise it. 


Faculty answers 
questions over 
student changes 


Twenty years is approximately a gen- 
eration, and within that time many changes 
have taken place. 

Within the last 20 years there have been 
many questions raised including: 

Are today’s college students smarter than 
students were 20 years ago? 

This question and others were put to four 
veteran Lipscomb teachers by THE BAB- 
BLER this week, including Dr. Batsell Bar- 
rett Baxter, chairman of the Bible depart- 
ment; Dr. Morris P. Landiss, chairman of 
the English department; Miss Irma Lee 
Batey, interim chairman of the music de- 
partment; and Professor Eugene Boyce of 
the physical education department. 

Baxter: Yes, although the potentials were 
the same 20 years ago, today’s student is 
better informed, will work harder, and is 
more mentally alert. 

Landiss: No, 20 years ago schools had 
veterans from World War II who were 
more settled and older. Today’s student 
has gotten away from fundamentals and 
skills that encourage the development of 
ideas and knowledge. 

Miss Batey: I think they have a better 
background today. 

Boyce: Students are about the same, but 
those today have a broader knowledge of 
world affairs gained from the expansion in 
the vast communication system. 

Do students tend to follow the popular 
religious philosophies of today? 

Baxter: It seems that on the Lipscomb 
campus there are more really eager to 
work religiously than before. Not to be 
misunderstood, those of both generations 
have been willing to work hard at their 
tasks, only there seem to be more enthusi- 
asts now, which is good. Nationally, stu- 
dents have hit their lowest level today. 

Landiss: There has not been a great 
change, with about the same percent stay- 
ing stable. Today’s students have no more 
complaints but are more outward in their 
expressions of them. 

Miss Batey: The groups I have worked 
with have always been well oriented in 
religious attitudes. 

Boyce: The attitudes of Lipscomb stu- 
dents are essentially the same, but when 
compared to students from other schools, 
there is a drastic difference. 

Are students today more mature so- 
cially? 

Baxter: There is not much change or 
difference either way. 

Landiss: Twenty years ago there was a __ 
better overall student-teacher relationship 
because of the smaller classes. There is a 
need for this type of relationship, but with 
large enrollments it is possible only through 
student-teacher functions. 

Miss Batey: I believe they are equally 
so or a little more mature now. 

Boyce: Today’s students have had 
broader experiences socially through social 
activities before college. 


by Barry Kelley 

Lipscomb’s “Hula Man” is a 
fraud. 

He not only can’t do the hula 
but has trouble keeping a hula 
hoop going. 

Being conspicuously Polynesian, 
Dale Kuruhara, DLC senior, will 
have to suffer the epithet until he 
returns to his native Hawaii. 

DALE CAME TO Lipscomb in 
the winter of 1966 with a few 
false notions himself. For in- 
stance, he thought that all white 
Americans looked alike, and once 
you had seen one you had’ seen 
them all. 

“I couldn’t tell one Caucasian 
from another,” he said, “and it got 
embarrassing, because I couldn’t 
tell a Bob from a Bill.” 

His attitude when he left his 
native Hilo, Hawaii, is surpris- 
ingly typical of most Hawaiian 
youths who also can’t wait to 
leave the “Rock,” their nickname 
for Hawaii. 

Dale puts it this way: “You get 
tired of the fixed smile of the 
tropical sun. The sun loses its 
magic when you see it 365 days a 
year. I wanted to go to a temper- 
ate zone and watch the seasons 
change.” 

HIS CHOICE OF Lipscomb and 
Tennessee was based on the ad- 
vice of two white friends who had 
attended Lipscomb. 

When he came to Nashville, he 
expected to find a city nestled in 
wild, untamed woods that shel- 
tered moonshine stills and log 
cabins. He soon found that Nash- 
ville is not Country Junction but a 
modern mainland city with its 
share of interstates and suburbs. 

Nonetheless, he has found the 
quiet, soft beauty of Nashville a 
pleasant contrast to the rugged 
majesty of the Hawaiian Islands. 

A sociology major, Dale gradu- 
ates in December. He has been a 
meticulous observer of the haoles 
(whites) while here and has found 


few basic differences between the 
mainland and island Americans. 
TELEVISION AND statehood 
have almost eliminated the once 
wide cultural gap between Conti- 
nental America and Hawaii. 
Anti-Vietnam demonstrations, stu- 
dent unrest and a spiraling crime 
rate have reached Hawaii, also. 
“When statehood came 10 years 
ago,” Dale said, “it forced the Ha- 
waiian young people into involve- 


ment in current events, because it 
hung the black cloud of the draft 
above their heads.” 

Hawaii had become more than 
just a prettier-than-usual collec- 
tion of volcanic rocks scattered in- 
discriminately in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

MOST OF THE old Hawaiian 
ways have been distorted or bur- 
ied by Americanization. 

“Even the ‘aloha’ spirit has been 


Lipscomb’s Hawaiian punch 
Dale Kuruhara appreciates changes of season in Tennessee after spend- 


ing his early years on “The Rock.” 


Jennings welcomed to DLC, 
brings operatic experience 


by Jane Arnold 

Jerry Jennings, the smiling song 
leader at 10 o’clock chapel, re- 
cently returned from five years of 
work in German opera, and is one 
of the newest additions to the de- 
partment of music. 

Miss Irma Lee Batey continues 
as interim department chairman 
without pay, having retired 
officially at the end of the 1968 
summer quarter. 

JENNINGS IS ALSO a graduate 

' student at Peabody College and is 


Jerry Jennings 


a part-time instructor in music at 
Lipscomb, teaching private voice 
lessons in addition to leading 
chapel singing. 

During his stay in Germany, he 
sang in over 400 performances 
with 24 leading roles in opera. 
He was featured in operas in Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
other European countries, in addi- 
tion to Germany. 

Europe provided him with mu- 
sical routine and experience not 
available in the States, he feels. 
He has studied under such masters 
as Sergei Radamsky, William 


Reimer, and Tod Duncan, the 
original Porgy of “Porgy and Bess.” 

AMONG HIGHLIGHTS of his 
European work is the complete 
recording of “The Merry Widow” 
conducted by Robert Stolz of 
Vienna. He also recorded a part 
of the Archives of the Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesselschaft 
Brockes-Passion (setting of the 
“Passion of St. Matthew” by Han- 


del). 
Just released is his recording of 
Handel’s oratorio, “Samson.” 


Recently Jennings did the new 
production of “The Magic Flute” 
conducted by Georg Solti, former 
conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Asked why in the light of such 
professional opportunities he re- 
turned to the States, Jennings an- 
swered: 

“IT WAS A MATTER of priori- 
ties. Music was fast becoming a 
religion, requiring time, concen- 
tration, and commitment. I 
wasn’t willing to subject myself, 
nor my family to such a life dur- 
ing the next 20 years. The recog- 
nition and financial rewards could 
never compensate for the sacri- 
fices.” 

His wife is the former Nancy 
Wyckoff, Lipscomb’s 1955 Home- 
coming Queen. They have two 
children: Melonie, age 7, and 
Christopher, 10 months. 

“Since coming to Lipscomb,” 
Jennings said, “I have grasped a 
greater understanding of the im- 
portance of Christian colleges. 
Having seen another part of the 
world sharpens one’s awareness of 
this value. 

“IT IS GREAT to be back in the 
United States. There is no coun- 
try more wonderful anywhere. It 
is only a tragedy that one must 
often leave it to fully appreciate 
it. 

“If a person is not happy here, I 
suggest that he leave for a time. 
He will þe back.” 

In addition to teaching at Lips- 
comb and studying at Peabody, 
Jennings is song leader for the 
Vultee Church of Christ. 
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‘Hula Man’ finds aloha spirit at DLC 


over-commercialized to the point 
that it’s a joke. Hawaiians are 
friendly, but no friendlier than 
Lipscomb students. That’s what 
rll miss most when I leave Lips- 
comb—the ‘aloha’ spirit among the 
students.” 

ONE FEATURE of the Ameri- 
can mainland that bothers Dale is 
racial strife. Hawaii’s population 
has long been a melange of peo- 


ple, cultures and languages. It 


reflects the blend of many people: 
Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese, Fil- 
ipinos and haoles. 

Intermarriage among these 
groups contributes to a notable 
lack of prejudice. An ex-gover- 
nor of Hawaii once said, “The se- 
cret of Hawaii’s racial harmony is 
that we’re all in the minority.” 

Thus racial prejudice is a 
strange monster to Dale, and as 
yet it has not invaded Hawaii, ex- 
cept in the form of white tourists. 

DALE IS AN avid reader of 
great literature and laments the 
fact that writing an anthology of 
literary works by Hawaiians 
would be like looking for water in 
the Sahara. 

“Emerson was right when he 
said that the man from the tem- 
perate zone is smarter than his 
tropical neighbor,” Dale feels. 

But, after all, when you have a 
palm-fringed blue-green ` seas, 
soothing sand and a warm sun 
year around, you aren’t likely to 
shut yourself up in the closet of 
contemplation and brood over a 
great piece of literature, or write 
one. 

Dale misses Hawaii but weekly 
watching of “Hawaii Five-O,” 
mitigates some of the nostalgia. 
He will sorely miss Lipscomb, too, 
but views his leaving philosophi- 
cally: 

“Lipscomb has been a smoother 
pebble on a prettier shell than or- 
dinary, but the great ocean of 
truth lays all undiscovered before 
me.” 


The college touch 
Dan Robinson is among Lipscomb students welcoming high school sen- 
iors from several states to participate in the Second Annual Senior 
Day activities last Saturday. More than 240 registered. 


ead fall 


) Minitopics 
Two seniors h 


Two veterans of the Lipscomb 
stage have captured the leading 
roles in the drama department’s 
fall production of Tod Mossell’s 
All The Way Home. Nancy 
Raney and Gaius Overton will 
play Mary and Jay Follet, the 
central characters in this adapta- 
tion of James Agee’s A Death in 
the Family. 

A tenth quarter speech major 
and graduate of Mars Hill Bible 
School in Florence, Alabama, Miss 
Raney brings a wide range of ex- 
perience to the role of Mary. She 
first became interested in drama 
at Freed-Hardeman College, 
where she played major roles in 
three productions and won Best 
Supporting Actress for her role of 
Sue in Where the Cross is Made. 

SINCE COMING to Lipscomb, 
Nancy has become involved in all 
aspects of drama. Her first role, 
Rebecca Nurse in The Crucible, 


was followed by a major role in 
the Agape play, and roles in three 
one-act plays. In addition to her 
on-stage appearances, she has 
served as stage manager for the 
Odd Couple and has directed four 
one-act plays. 

Well-known to Lipscomb audi- 
ences, Overton began an impres- 
sive record in dramatics at Tate’s 
Creek High School in Lexington, 
Kentucky, 

A SERIES OF major roles at 
DLC have prepared this seventh 
quarter history major for his sec- 
ond leading role in a major pro- 
duction; his freshman year he 
played Jeff Douglas in Brigadoon, 
David in David and Lisa, and 
Jacques in As You Like It. He 
portrayed the title role in this 
week’s cutting from Becket and is 
a veteran of four one-act produc- 
tions. 

Concerning intense family rela- 
tionships that revolve around a 


Harriet Purvis 


Miss Purvis 
crowned as 
fire queen 


Lipscomb’s Harriet Purvis was 
crowned “Miss Fire Prevention” 
of Metro Nashville Oct. 17 in cer- 
emonies at the Holiday Inn on 
James Robertson Pkwy. 

A sixth quarter sophomore psy- 
chology major, Harriet represented 
Harvey’s department store in the 
contest, in which she defeated nine 
other contestants. She models reg- 
ularly for Harvey’s. 

HARRIET COMMUTES to Lips- 
comb from Franklin and is a 1966 
graduate of Isaac Litton High 
School, where she was a color 
guard and member of the percus- 
sion section of the Litton “March- 
ing 100” band. 

She was crowned by Dan C. 
Hicks, deputy chief of administra- 
tion for the Metro Nashville Fire 
Department. 

Harriet will reign as “Miss Fire 
Prevention” until Fire Prevention 
Week, 1970. 

She defeated nine other contest- 
ants for the honor, including Du- 
renda Wilkinson, representing the 
Nashville Gas Co., first runner-up, 
and Bridget Cutter, Preston Lin- 
coln-Mercury, second runner-up. 


No BABBLER Nov. 3 


There will be no publication 
of the BABBLER the week of 
Oct. 27 due to mid-term break. 


The BABBLER has a permit 
with the Post Office which pro- 
hibits its publication during the 
mid-term examination period. 


play cast 


father’s death, the play involves 
Mary, Jay and their small son, 
and their respective families. 
Others cast in the play are Bill 
Dillon, Glena Stillinger, Sherilyn 


Forrester, David Paine, Becky 
Womack, Paula Street, Emily 
Presley, Cathy Smoak, Eddy 
Lenoir, David Underwood, and 


Joe Sengl. 


The chemistry department an- 
nounced today that Dr. James L. 
Wood, with one of his students, 
Dale Livingston, will present a pa- 
per entitled “A Copper Complex of 
o-Carboxyphenyldimethylarshine” 
at the Southeastern Regional Meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 
5-8. 

Also announced by the depart- 
ment, was the acceptance of a 
paper authored by Dr. David 
Johnston, James R. Boone, and R. 
F. Kimberlin, III. 


Coach Ken Dugan receives NAIA 
24 Board 


appointment 


by Randal Burton 

Coach Ken Dugan was recently 
elected to the NAIA District 24 
Executive Board. 

Composed of one coach from the 
independent teams of Kentucky, 
two coaches from the Volunteer 
State Athletic Conference, two 
coaches from the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference, 
and one representative (Dugan) 
of the nine independent teams in 
Tennessee, the committee’s main 
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Butler to reign 


A tall, sparkling brownette from the Nashville area 
will be crowned Lipscomb’s 1969 Football Queen on Oct. 


Debbie Butler, 11th quarter elementary education ma- 
jor of White’s Creek, was elected by the student body last 
week to reign over festivities 
that will begin on the athletic 
field at 7:30 p.m. 

A graduate of Lipscomb 
High School, where she was a 
Homecoming attendant and 
member of the National Honor 
Society, Debbie is vice-presi- 
dent and charter member of 
Kappa Chi social club, and a 
three-year veteran of the Bi- 
sonettes. 

Kathy Craig, last year’s foot- 
ball queen, was secretary- 
treasurer of the Kappa Chis, 
giving this club a two-year 
monopoly of royalty. 

In choosing the queen of the 
1969 football season, Lipscomb 
students obviously looked for 
both brains and sparkle and 
recognized the winning com- 
bination in Debbie’s vivacious 
personality. 

She is frequently on the Honor Roll in the upper 10 
percent of her class scholastically, and plans to teach after 
graduating in the 1970 June commencement. 

Dean Thomas I. Cook will crown the football queen 
preceding the interclass tackle football contest between 


Four seniors vied for the honor of being the 1969 foot- 
ball queen, including Judy Beck, Lana Berry, Sara Clark, 


to District 


function is to decide on standards 
and interpret rules for the district. 

“I HOPE that my membership 
will in some way help the athletic 
program of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege,” Dugan said. 

Lipscomb is a member in good 
standing of District 24, having ac- 
tively participated in recent base- 
ball and basketball tournaments. 

Coach Dugan’s membership on 
the executive board emphasizes 
Lipscomb’s status in the district, 
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which is geared to the prevention 
of overrule of larger institutions. 

In addition to serving as head 
coach of both baseball and basket- 
ball at Lipscomb, Dugan is coordi- 
nator of intercollegiate athletics. 

He has served as baseball coach 
for nine years and was appointed 
basketball coach in the winter 
quarter, 1967. 

A FREQUENT contributor to 
“Scholastic Coach,” national mag- 
azine, Dugan is now writing a 
textbook on baseball to be pub- 
lished by Parker Publishing Com- 
pany in 1970. 

Lipscomb team members will be 
featured in some of the book’s il- 
lustrations. Bob Ray, photogra- 


' pher for the Nashville Banner, re- 


cently made several pictures at 
Lipscomb to illustrate the book. 


Poetry in motion 
Jim Grimenstein leaps for a perfect pass, as Herb Tennant, left, his 
opponent, tries to beat him to the ball. 
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Bison batmen complete fall practice; 
Evans, Bledsoe elected co-captains 


by Gary Vaughan 
Bison baseballers are set for 
what they confidently expect to be 
another good season next spring, 
with the election of Jackie Bledsoe 
and Dave Evans as co-captains and 

a 4-0 fall practice record. 
Practice games of the fall re- 


sulted in defeats of Vanderbilt 
University 8-2; Columbia State 
College, 12-10; and Tennessee 


Tech, 6-4 and 7-6. 

BLEDSOE, first baseman, a sen- 
ior physical education major from 
Dickson, Tenn., had an overall .342 
batting average for 1969, ranking 
second on the squad. 

A Nashville senior psychology 
major and former John Overton 
High School star, Evans, an out- 


Harriers jog over UTMB on victory road; 
head for Mid-State championship tomorrow 


Placing six men in the top 10 
finishers, Bison runners overcame 
their injuries sufficiently to beat 
University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch 23-32 in a meet Tuesday. 

Ronnie Cope set a record for 
the new course, which he ran in 
21:18. A junior from Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., he consistently leads 
the cross country team, not only 
in being first across the finish 
line, but in spirit and dedication 
as well. 

ONLY FOUR seconds behind 
Cope, Steve Hawkinson captured 
second place in the meet with a 
21.22 time. Perry Stites secured 
the third slot before any UTMB 
runner had crossed the finish line. 

UTMB harriers did finish in 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
places, however, before three more 
Lipscomb jerseys flashed by them. 

Buddy Martin, John Sparks and 
Phil Cobb placed eighth, ninth and 
10th to round out the Lipscomb 
scoring. 

Hawkinson and Stites are new- 
comers, both freshmen from Flor- 
ida: Hawkinson from Titusville, 
and Stites from Orlando. Cobb is 
running cross country for the first 
time at DLC but is a sophomore 
from Petersburg, Tenn. Martin is 
a senior from Decatur, Ala., and 
was voted Most Outstanding in 
track two years. 

The Bison harriers travel to 
Murfreesboro tomorrow to com- 
pete in the Mid-State champion- 
ships, in which they hope to add 
another victory to their 6-1 rec- 
ord for the season. 

“ALTHOUGH six of our seven 
runners are still plagued with in- 
juries,” Coach Steve Barron said 
this week, “we have as good a 
chance as anybody.” 

The meet, a prelude to the 


TIAC tournament to be held next 
weekend, will see competition 
from Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity, Tennessee Tech, Austin 
Peay State University, and Fisk 
University. 

It will be held at MTSU, where 
last year Andy Russell set a course 
record, winning the TIAC meet 


for Lipscomb in 19:26. 

“Fisk University has two of the 
top marathon runners in this sec- 
tion of the country,” Barron added, 
“and Tennessee Tech also should 
prove to be tough.” 

Tech downed the Bisons earlier 
in the season for their only de- 
feat, with a close 27-29 score. 


Where’d he go? 


Tackle football gets into full swing as the freshmanteam holds an intersquad scrimmage in preparation 
for their contest with the seniors tomorrow afternoon. 


fielder, broke the school record 
for bases on balls last spring, hav- 
ing racked up a total of 45. 

Newcomers to the squad sparked 
the wins of the fall practice sea- 
son. Shortstop Steve Garner, a 
good defensive man with a great 
arm, hit two homers, including 
one “grand slam.” He starred on 
the DuPont High School team: of 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 

From the ranks of our own 
Lipscomb High School comes a 
standout, Ernie Smith, who has 
been scouted as having good 
hands and the versatility to play 
both third base and shortstop. 

Freshman hurler Glenn Hardi- 
son from Lewisburg, Tenn., 6 feet, 
3 inches, 195 pounds, saw action 
in three innings in which he 


‘stopped Tennessee Tech in a shut- 


out. This big ace was much sought 
after. 

SOUTHPAW Dale Mitchell 
comes to Lipscomb from McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., and is reported to 
have an excellent curve ball in re- 
serve for Bison opponents. 

Mark Doody, number one pitch- 
er from Adrian, Mich., will round 
out an excellent staff of right- 
hand hurlers. 

One of the most highly rated 
athletes in the Nashville Metro 
system, Butch Stinson, a tremen- 
dous pitcher, hits well enough to 


boast a .354 average. He was 
valedictorian at Nashville Cohn 
High School in addition to being 
voted Most Valuable Baseball 
Player in the Nashville Interscho- 
lastic League. A left-hander, he 
was 8-1 on the mound. 

On the receiving end of these 
hurlers is what Coach Ken Dugan 
rates the best catching depth since 
he has been at Lipscomb. 

David Lindsey, junior transfer 
from Columbia State College, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., has hit over .300 in 
past seasons and led his league in 
stolen bases. He’s a graduate of 
Columbia Central High School. 

Durward Earl Brantley, fresh- 
man from Central High School, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., completes the 
defense at the catcher position. 


Girlscompete 
in intramurals 


Girls’ intramural volleyball 
competition began in a fine fash- 
ion last week as three teams came 
through with some close victories 
to take the lead in this phase of 
the intramural program. 

The Rebels, headed by Brenda 
Van Cleave, downed the Maraud- 
ers, captained by Brenda Nicks, 
in two straight by scores of 15- 
13 and 16-14. 

Martha Hickerson led her team 
to an astounding victory as the 
Vectors dumped the Leprechauns 
15-7 and 15-13. The Leprechauns 
are captained by Linda Gardner. 

In an exciting final game, the 
Black Hawks overpowered the 
Yellow Jackets in two out of three 
games. The final talleys were 10- 
15, 17-15 and 15-10. Peggy Rob- 
erts and Nancy Elliott serve as 
these teams’ leaders, respectively. 

Peggy is in charge of intramur- 
als this fall and has planned pro- 
grams in which all girls can par- 
ticipate. Later this fall, a tennis 
intramural tournament is planned 
for about 30 girls that have al- 
ready signed up. 

Miss Betty Jean Webster, an in- 
structor in physical education, 
commented on the efforts of Miss 
Roberts. “We appreciate Peggy 
taking over in the absence of Miss 
Frances Moore. A physical educa- 
tion major, she will be gaining 
some valuable experience in her 
initiation of her programs. 

Miss Webster also related some 
of the advantages of the intra- 
mural program, as she continued, 
“Often those wishing to play a 
team game have difficulty in get- 
ting a group together and finding 
a place to play. These organized 
games help eliminate the prob- 
lems as well as relieve some of 
the mental and physical tension 
that goes with college.” 


‘Bleed a little’ 


This is the last day DLC students have to reach their quota of 359 pints 


for the semi-annual Civitan blood drive. 
campus today from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Bloodmobile will be on 


Halloween party set 
for State Fairgrounds 


The next campuswide activity 
on the agenda for all Lipscomb 
students is the Halloween party, 
to be held Oct. 31, of course. 

The exhibition building at the 
Tennessee State Fairgrounds will 
be the scene of the excitement. 
Sigma Phi, Tau Phi, and Psi 
Alpha social clubs are in charge of 
decorating the hall, which mea- 
sures 75 feet by 300 feet. 

Each class will be doing its own 
thing to prepare for the party. 
All the class officers will dress as 
barkers at various booths, assisted 
by students of that class. 


Dean Sanders 


to talk Nov. 3-7 


Dean J. P. Sanders of Pepper- 
dine College will speak at both 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. chapels, Monday 
through Friday, Nov. 3-7. 

For many years dean of David 
Lipscomb College before he 
moved to the Pepperdine campus 
in Los Angeles in 1957, he has 
preached for Hillsboro, Belmont, 
Harding Place, and other churches 
in Nashville, and is a nationally 
known evangelist and educator. 

DR. SANDERS WILL be in 
Nashville to hold a meeting for 
the Church of Christ at 3805 
Granny White Pike, services for 
which will be at 10 a.m. and 6 
p.m. on Sundays, and at 7:30 p.m. 
week days, from Nov. 2 through 
Nov. 9. 

Subjects for his sermons. in the 
meeting series are: “The Gift and 
Demand of Love,’ Sunday morn- 
ing; “God Is for Real,” Sunday 
evening; “Making Christ Real,” 
Monday. 

“Where Do Morals Come 
From?” Tuesday; “Rising Above 
Conformity,” Wednesday; “Chris- 
tian Love,” Thursday; “Give and 
Take Forgiveness,” Friday; 
“Christ and the Family,” Satur- 
day; “The Spiritual Life,” Sunday, 
Nov. 9; and “Christ the Way,” 
Sunday evening. 

IN ADDITION TO speaking at 
the two college chapels, Dean 
Sanders will also speak at the 
Lipscomb High School chapel, 
which will change its hour from 
10 to 9 a.m., to avoid conflict with 
the college assembly. 

Dean Sanders was on the origi- 
nal publishing and editing board 
of the “20th Century Christian,” 
when it was established in Nash- 
ville; and he suggested the name 
for “Power for Today.” 

He has the M.S. and, B.D. de- 
grees from Vanderbilt University, 
the BS. from Texas Christian 
University, and Ph.D. from the 
University of Southern California. 


Seniors will be in charge of pic- 
ture taking, and juniors will sup- 
ply a concession stand. Sopho- 
mores will take charge over such 
games as apple bobbing, while 
freshmen will devote their ener- 
gies to bean bag tossing, balloon 
bursting, and ball throwing. 

Among various attractions of- 
fered by the social clubs will be 
the haunted house, provided by 
Delta Sigma and Delta Nu, and 
the fortune telling booth, under 
the charge of Gamma Lambda. 
Kappa Chi will construct a fish 
pond. 

A most appropriate movie for 
Halloween night, “The Birds,” will 
be shown for those who enjoy 
being “scared out of their wits.” 

“There will be music and favors, 
and plenty of excitement,’ says 
Linda Wiser, secretary of the stu- 
dent body. “For the price of only 
$1 a person, the evening will 
provide a variety of entertain- 
ment.” 

Ken Durham, president of the 
student body, reports that buses 
will run from the campus for 
those who need transportation to 
the fairgrounds and back. 

Ken also encourages all students 
to participate in the costume con- 
test. Prizes will be given to those 
students judged to have the best 
or most unusual costumes. 

Nancy Hammer is serving as 
publicity chairman. Tickets will 
go on sale Thursday after both 
chapels. 

So leave the “trick or treating” 
to the little kids and come to the 
fairgrounds for an evening of fun 
and excitement. 


Achieving a given effect in music takes not only ex- 
pression from the performers but also expression 


from the director. 
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Students appointed for committees; 
Wood heads food preference team 


President Athens Clay Pullias 
has announced the appointment of 
student representatives to five fac- 
ulty committees and to the newly 
established Food Preference Com- 
mittee. 

In releasing the lists of commit- 
tee appointments, he gave the 
BABBLER the following state- 
ment: 

“The central Purpose of David 
Lipscomb College is to provide 
quality Christian education for 
each student. This goal unites 
every member of the Lipscomb 
organization in a common pur- 
pose, but with differing responsi- 
bilities. 

“THE WORK OF the Board of 
Directors is to establish basic 
principles for the operation of the 
college. The president and other 
administrative officers, faculty, 
and staff, working together, im- 
plement the decisions of the 
Board. 

“The students are privileged to 
study, learn, and grow in the en- 
vironment which is provided for 
them. All have their own spheres 
of responsibility and participation 
in keeping with their positions. 

“In order to provide those who 
have the responsibility for deci- 
sion making with the ideas,.sug- 
gestions and viewpoints of the 
students, student representatives 
are appointed to various faculty 
committees on either a quarterly 
or bi-quarterly basis. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

“APPOINTMENTS FOR the fall 
quarter, 1969, of student repre- 


sentatives to the faculty commit- 
tees are as follows: 

“Advisory Committee on 
Chapel: Ronald W. Parnell and 
Mrs. Carolyn C. Weeks; Advisory 
Committee on Student Life, Ken- 
neth R. Durham and Linda Wiser; 
Athletic Committee: Terry G. 
Horn and Lee Maddux; Library 
Committee; Mrs. Vicki P. Shaub 
and John R. Wood; Traffic Com- 
mittee; Michael R. McDonald and 
Wesley M. Paine. 

“The above representatives 
were chosen from a group of 25 
selected by the President’s Stu- 
dent Council, which from time to 
time chooses a panel of students 
who may be considered for ap- 
pointment to the various commit- 
tees. 

“IN ADDITION TO the faculty 
committees, a new and highly im- 
portant committee is being ap- 
pointed as the Food Preference 
Committee, with Dean Thomas I. 
Cook as sponsor. ee 

“This committee’s function will 
be to assist the ARA-Slater Com- 
pany, now handling the dining 
services of Lipscomb, to know 
more accurately the food prefer- 
ences of students. 

“The chairman of the Food 
Preference Committee will be 
John Wood, and Linda Wiser will 
be the assistant chairman. 
““APPOINTMENT OF this com- 
mittee is another step forward in 
providing a high class of dining 
services for students at Lipscomb. 
The committee is composed of 
residents from each dormitory, as 


Dapper Downey directs debut 


Contemporary chorale 


by Jane Arnold 

A feature of Lipscomb’s Open 
House music program Oct. 26, will 
be a performance by the Contem- 
porary Chorale, newest music 
group on campus. 

Director Paul Downey will di- 
rect the chorale in its opening 
campus appearance this fall at 
3:30 p.m. on the steps of Alumni 
Auditorium. 

When Downey became director 
of the A Cappella Singers in the 
fall of 1968, and instructor of 


music in the college, he felt the 
need of a combination instrumen- 
tal and vocal group that might be 
used for contemporary music. 


A little bit of soul 


into his work. 


Paul Downey, director of the . 


IN ADDITION to directing 
chapel singing at 2 p.m., teaching 
private voice lessons and other 
music classes, he somehow found 
time to organize and train the new 
group. 

Although he has been on the 
faculty only one year, he is begin- 
ning his sixth year at Lipscomb, 
having received the B.A. degree 
here in June, .1963. Before re- 
turning, he spent five years at 
Michigan Christian College, Roch- 
ester, where he taught piano, 
voice, music appreciation, and di- 
rected the chorus. 

During the summer, he com- 
pleted requirements for the mas- 


—photos by John Wood 


Contemporary Chorale, puts more than a little feeling 


well as day students, in order to 
provide the widest representation. 
It includes the following mem- 
bers: 

“Danny Bissett, Kenneth R. 
Durham, David Ezzell, Joan Gen- 
try, Carl Helms, Tom Henley, 
David Kelley, Robert Maddux, 
Robert S. Matthews, Melvin Potts, 
James M. Powell, Martha Pritch- 
ard, Anna Raulston, Sue Tillman, 
Estella Walton, Melinda Williams, 
Becky Womack and John Wood.” 


Family Weekend and 


Open House 
Saturday 
4:00 p.m. Registration for 


Family Weekend in 
Faculty-Staff Din- 
ing Room 


5:00 p.m. Dinner for parents 
and students in 
Lipscomb Buffet 
6:15 p.m. Faculty members 
meet parents in 
Faculty-Staff Din- 
ing Room 
7:30 p.m. Student Variety 
Show in Alumni 
Auditorium 
Sunday 
7:30 a.m., Parents and stu- 
dents have break- 
fast in Lipscomb 
Buffet 
9:00 a.m. 
to noon Church services 
12:30 p.m. Parents and stu- 
dents have lunch in 
Lipscomb Buffet 
2-5 p.m. 


~ Open House 


presented 


ter of music degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Downey has the contemporary 
look, as he directs the chorale, 
having returned with a new hair- 
cut and high fashion suits. 

Whether it is the Contemporary 
Chorale or the A Cappella Singers, 
his performers know that he 
means business, and directing is 
hard physical work in the dy- 
namic manner in which he leads 
these groups. 

THE CONTEMPORARY Cho- 
rale was born in the middle of the 
winter quarter last year, and suc- 
cess crowned their efforts from the 
start. 

Back this fall with a larger or- 
ganization and more ambitious 
plans, the Contemporary Chorale 
includes the following members: 

Jane Arnett, Susan Blackman, 
Andrea Boyce, Janet McMahan, 
Carol Mercer, Alice Milton, Steve 
Boyd, Myron Bryant, Mark Henry, 
Al Jackson, Paul Keckley, Steve 
Lee, Eddie Montgomery, Ben Par- 
ker, Chris Parrott, Harvey Polk 
and J. R. Wears. 

Add to this group a piano, 
drums and bass strings, and the 
show is ready to get on the road. 

“When we rehearse, we really 
get down to business,” Kay Craw- 
ford, Freed-Hardeman transfer 
said this week. 

“We work hard, but it’s fun. I 
can hardly wait to start perform- 
ing.” 

Jane Arnett feels that the group 
is made up of “exciting, talented 
people,” and J. R. Wears added: 

“WE STRIVE to show that 
music can be enjoyed by all peo- 
ple of all ages.. The theme of our 
numbers is love man for man. 
We aim to promote this love.” 
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Since the involvement of the United States 
troops in Vietnam, more than 38,000 men have 
lost their lives in that conflict. To say that the 
war is unpopular would be a gross understate- 
ment. 

Although a few legislators still favor noth- 
ing short of complete military victory, most 
Congressmen openly admit that the only logical 
thing to do now is to end our troop commit- 
ments in South Vietnam. 

Most Americans would favor such a move on 
the part of the administration. Oddly enough, 
although steps in that direction are being taken, 
protests are gaining momentum. 

The first installment of the Moratorium was 
the most recent of these protest movements. 
More than 300 colleges over the nation actively 
supported the Moratorium, as did many other 
sympathizers ranging from Congressmen to 
school teachers. 

It was a big day for the protestors. But how 
many realize what they have committed them- 


selves to? In theory, the Moratorium will 
occur every month until the war, as far as the 
U.S. is concerned, is over, adding another day 
each month to the observance. 

Coinciding with the anti-war demonstration 


was the announcement that a complete with-. 


drawal would take from one to two years. 
Thus if the protest proceeds as planned, people 
all over the nation, at least in theory, will be 
missing from their jobs and classes up to two 
and three weeks at a time. 

It is hard to understand how the students 
who claim to be the nation’s leaders of tomor- 
row are ever going to accomplish anything use- 
ful by boycotting classes. 

This will no doubt hamper the future of 
many students and would-be leaders. 

Protests are one thing, but incompetence 
is another. If a protest has to be lodged, it at 
least should be carried out within realistic 
boundaries. 

It is extremely odd that the same people 


incentive for enemy 


who advocate such a practical approach to mili- 
tary involvement would conduct such an im- 


practical demonstration. 
True, the protest pointed out that the U.S. 


needs to get out of Southeast Asia, but it also 
brought about more disunity within the coun- 
try. Already divided politically and racially, 
we are now becoming divided, not for or against 
the war, but on how to go about ending it. 

Even worse, it has given the North Vietnam- 
ese more incentive for hanging on. Sure, our 
troops are leaving, but those who remain are 
still having to fight, and they are still dying. 

Such protest movements hurt our troops by 
demoralizing them, and at the same time they 
encourage the enemy. 

The idea behind the moratorium may be 
right, but this does not deny the fact that such 
movements are just one more thing that the 
Communists can use in citing the U.S. as a na- 
tion of inconsistency. 
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On false paper dragons; 
U S loses myths, faces reality 


by Phil Jarrett 


(Editor’s note: Due to the wide variety 
of opinion concerning the United States’ 
future existence as a nation, this is the first 
of two articles which will attempt to ex- 
plore the doubts of some and the confidence 
of others over the political, social and 
military outlook for the American nation.) 


Any nation that assumes the place of a 
world power must establish one of two 
myths: the myth of its goodness or the 
myth of its invincibility. 

These myths are carefully constructed 
paper dragons designed to scare away any 
would-be attacker before he discovers the 
hollowness of the beast. 

OVER THE YEARS the United States of 
America has created and perpetuated both 
of these myths. American goodness, until 
a few years ago, was something that never 
came into question among the masses and 
was seldom questioned by any other coun- 
try except our most devout enemies who 
were naturally assumed to be liars. 

American invincibility was never ques- 
tioned. Our people were calmly sure of 
themselves; our enemies half-beaten be- 


America’s longest war creating frustrations 
among all segments of country’s population 


by Lee Maddux 

No one has to tell those who have kept 
up with the news of the past years that Ho 
Chi Minh was a smart character. 

If you don’t realize that by now, you 
must be a hermit. 

YOU SEE, according to a recent article 
in Nation’s Business, Ho knew that he had 
no chance to win, militarily speaking. He 
knew that might did not always make 

right, however, so he fought a war that 
frustrated everyone involved, especially us 
Americans who have been used to winning 
every contest. 

Ho made the fight worth his efforts, al- 
though it took time. 

The Vietnamese war is the longest war 
in American history, the second being the 
American Revolution which ended after 
six and a half years. 

American participation started in 1950, 
when President Harry Truman announced 
he would assist the new state of South Viet 
Nam by sending a 35-man military assist- 
ance advisory group to give advice on the 
use of American weapons. 

SEVEN YEARS later, the first Ameri- 
cans were injured by enemy fire, and it 
was another six years before U. S. strength 
there reached 15,000 men. 

From 1950 to 1969 is a long, weary span 
of 19 years. Some of the boys now being 
drafted to fight in Vietnam were not born 
when the original commitment was made. 

Yet in spite of President Truman’s efforts 
to settle the conflict with advice, President 
Fisenhower’s grooming of the Green Berets 
to overwhelm the enemy with their repu- 


tation for heroism, and the escalation by 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, the pres- 
ent administration has. inherited a situa- 
tion that is totally baffling. 

From the very beginning, Ho played hit 
and run tactics, building up frustration and 
despair in the Americans’ homeland. 

He started by playing his type of ball 
game in the numerous rice paddies that 
are the trademark of the Viet Nam area. 

When the Americans did not like his 
rules, Ho decided inner city terrorism 
tactics would be appropriate. 

THE BEGINNING of the end came soon 
after when he refused to budge at the 
bombs which were dropped “here and 
there” by American B-52’s. 

Not too long ago, Radio Hanoi an- 
nounced a new committee of the National 
Liberation Front, the Cong’s political arm, 
to encourage Americans to oppose the war 
and to urge others to adopt that point of 
view. 

Thus, through the years, Communists, 
friends of communism, neutrals and un- 
committed Western countries, as well as 
many nonchalant Americans, have been 
building a sympathetic opinion toward 
Hanoi. 

The war is as unrealistic as is the na- 
tion’s efforts to win an honorable. victory, 
or peace, whichever. 

Yet it is realistic, for this war is the 
most destructive kind possible, barring, of 
course, nuclear explosives. Farms, villages, 
cities, as well as jungles, swamps and 
mountains, serve as battlegrounds. 

CIVILIAN casualties among the South 


Vietnamese were serious enough to require 
hospital treatment for nearly 10,000 a 
month last year. 

Matters aren’t helped any, either, when 
one realizes that the enemy looks exactly 
like the ally. Friend can rapidly become 
foe in Southeast Asia, and the Cong have 
no conception of the value of human life. 

Therefore, now that the United States is 
trying to escape the war, the Vietnamese 
think twice before crossing the enemy; 
today’s underground leaders could surface 
as tomorrow’s commanders. 

So in all reality, this is a war for losers, 
not winners. 

THE UNITED STATES has finally be- 
come tangled in a war where no clear so- 
lution seems possible. 

We cannot even extricate ourselves. 

Like it or not, we have been crudely 
outsmarted. 
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fore the first battle. 

Now one of these myths is dead, and the 
other is under fatal attack. 
= During World War II the first of the 
American myths were shattered. By being 
the first nation to use atomic weapons in 
warfare and by using these weapons on 
two relatively unmilitary Japanese cities, 
the U. S. destroyed the myth of American 
goodness. 

THERE IS no excuse for the annihilation 
of over 100,000 human lives in a split sec- 
ond. No military objective was accom- 
plished. It was backmail of the filthiest 
type. Using the threat of complete de- 
struction of entire cities and thousands of 
lives is not the act of a “good” nation. 

But we maintained the myths of our in- 
vincibility. During the Korean conflict the 
U.S. was acting under the orders of the 
United Nations. 

The final outcome of the war was a de- 
feat for the U.S. in that it began the un- 
dermining of the second myth. 

Now we are in a situation in Vietnam in 
which we have no hope of victory. The 
military-industrial complex cries out for 
complete victory like a child threatened 
with the removal of his favorite toy. The 
peace protestors play the public sympathy 
to the hilt in an effort to gain an equally 
complete withdrawal. 

IN REALITY the two are both crying for 
the return of the American myths. The 
war-crowd wants to save the myth of 
American invincibility. The peace-crowd 
wants to return to the myth of American 
goodness. 

But it is too late for myths. 

It is time for reality. The destruction of 
the United States as a nation is inevitable. 
Once the final myth is destroyed, if not by 
defeat in Vietnam then defeat in the next 
bush-war or the next, then it is a matter of 
years before the end. 

There is no way of changing what has 
been done. There is no way of stopping 
what will happen. 

The internal decay and the pressures 
from a rapidly developing world famine 
will gradually mold the United States into 
a totalitarian government. This process is- 


` beginning with the call for a professional 


army. It will continue. 

Eventually the United States will splinter 
into factions that will fight among them- 
selves and we will ultimately cease to exist 
as a unified nation. 
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New talent 


Lipscomb’s first opportunity to hear Travis A. Cox, newly appointed 
assistant professor of music, in recital will come Nov. 3 at 8:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Auditorium. He and Mrs. Frances Hall Hill, associate pro- 
fessor of music, will play a violin-piano duo at that time. 


Nov. 3 recital to feature 
Frances Hill, TravisCox 


by John A. Bridges 

Mrs. Frances Hall Hill and 
Travis A. Cox, pianist and violin- 
ist, will give a duo recital Nov. 3 
at 8:15 p.m. in Lecture Auditorium. 

Admission will be free to the 
public as well as to Lipscomb stu- 
dents and personnel. 

For Cox, it is his debut as a 
Lipscomb artist, but for Mrs. Hill, 
who has been associate professor 
of music here since 1962, it will be 
a repeat performance in a new 
role. 

SHE HAS appeared on the 
Lipscomb stage as a soloist and 
many times as an accompanist, 
but this will be her first presenta- 
tion in a violin-piano duo per- 
formance. 

Cox was appointed assistant 
professor of music at Lipscomb, 
effective in September, and comes 
with a background of experience 
that includes teaching at Abilene 
Christian College, North Texas 
State University, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin State College, and public 
schools of Milwaukee. 

He attended Abilene and Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, and 
has the B.M. degree from DePaul 
University and the M.M. degree 
from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. He is a candidate for. the 
doctoral degree at North Texas 
State University. 

He has played with the Fort 
Worth and Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestras—the latter as a full- 
time professional violinist—and 
the United States Navy Band and 
Great Lakes Navy Band. 

HIS COURSES at Lipscomb in- 


ACP Convention 

Three Lipscomb students will 
fly to Miami Oct. 30 to attend the 
45th annual Associated Collegiate 
Press convention through Nov. 1. 

BABBLER editor and associate 
editor, Gerald Jerkins and Lee 
Maddux, and BACKLOG editor 
Ken Slater, will represent Lips- 
comb. 

The Americana Hotel in Miami 
will be convention headquarters, 
and the program offers panel dis- 
cussions on collegiate journalism 
problems and production, out- 
standing journalists as lecturers, 
and workshops in various phases 
of newspaper, yearbook and mag- 
azine production. 

Dr. Dario Politella, president of 
the National College Publications 
Advisers, will head a panel on 


Minitopics 
Journalists attend meeting 


Loyd begins 3rd TV year 


clude both strings and woodwinds, 
as well as other assignments. 

Mrs. Hill was recently honored 
by being listed in “Who’s Who 
Among Women in America,” and 
she is also chairman of auditions 
for the Tennessee Association of 
Teachers of Music. 


Debaters face 


by Leah Holland 

Lipscomb’s varsity debaters face 
contests at Southern Methodist 
University, Houston; Georgetown 
University; Miami Dade College; 
and Sanford University in upcom- 
ing tournaments. 

MIAMI DADE and Sanford are 
considered especially important by 
Dr. Carroll B. Ellis, chairman of 
the speech department and head 
debate coach, and Coach Marlin 
Connelly Jr., assistant professor of 
speech. 

The 1969-70 team has 10 de- 
baters. The varsity team includes 
Danny DeLoach, Dennis Head, 
Phillip Gibbs, John Tracey, Eliza- 
beth Owen and Terry Cook. 

On the novice team are Dewey 
Bain, Robbie Robinson, Jon Sem- 
bla, and Rick Mayer. l 

The national collegiate debate 
topic this year is: “Resolved That 
the federal government should 
grant annually a specific percent- 
age of its income tax revenue to 
state governments.” 

Lipscomb teams must be able to 
defend both sides of the question, 
which means much research and 
preparation, Connelly said. 

Lipscomb has already competed 
in tournaments at Auburn Univer- 


“The Role of Campus Media”; 
Gareth Hiebert, columnist for St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
will lead a session on human in- 
terest reporting; and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Daniel Z. 
Henkin will speak at the Saturday 
morning awards convocation. 


Dr. Loyd hosts show 


Dr. Dennis Loyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will again be 
moderator for the television pro- 
gram, “Youth Probe,” which re- 
turns for its third season on 
WDCN, Channel 2, this fall. 

The program is telecast at 8:30 
p.m., Thursdays, and 6:30 p.m., 
Sundays, and is a panel type for- 
mat in which some outstanding 
person is interviewed by four stu- 
dents selected from Metro Nash- 
ville high schools. 
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Determination overcomes handicap 


as Marvin Mann returns to campus 


by Carol Brock 

Contact with the Lipscomb 
scene is now experienced by Mar- 
vin Mann, junior from Delrose, 
Tenn., with the aid of a prodding 
cane and a neighborly steering 
elbow. 

As a freshman and sophomore 
at Lipscomb, 1964 to 1966, he 
knew all the pleasures of the visi- 
ble world. 

WHILE SERVING with the U.S. 
Army in Vietnam in 1966, he was 
assigned to a search and destroy 
mission in charge of the demoli- 
tion of underground bunkers. 
This involved setting dynamite 
charges in Viet Cong hideouts. 

After an unsuccessful attempt at 
setting up such an explosion, Mar- 
vin reentered the bunker to check 
the malfunctioning fuse. The 
five-pound TNT blast erupted in 
delayed reaction, and his last con- 
scious memory of the accident was 
the feeling that “somebody was 
throwing sand in my face.” 

Now, as he returns to the cam- 
pus to resume his studies, he not 
only has the handicap of the time 
lapse between sophomore and 
junior years, but his sight is ex- 
tremely limited. 

SUCH A TRAGIC result to his 
attempt to serve his country in the 
Vietnam war could understand- 
ably bring bitterness. Surely, 
this young man has a right to join 
the protest groups shouting down 
the United States’ participation in 
this conflict. 

“It was just one of those 
things,” Marvin says of his trag- 
edy. “It was something you al- 
ways knew wasn’t impossible. 

“When you’re down, you can al- 


rough year 


sity and Eastern Illinois University. 

DeLoach and Hood ranked fifth 
among 52 debate teams at Auburn, 
and DeLoach was selected as one 
of the four top speakers. 


ways find somebody to blame, but 
you can always find somebody 
worse off than you are, too. — 

“IT COULD HAVE happened in 
a car accident. I am just glad 
that I was doing the part I was at 
the time.” 

He sees nothing unusual in such 
a reaction and feels that it would 
be typical for most of the men 
who are fighting in the Vietnam 
war. He defines their general at- 
titude, not so much one of opti- 
mism, as determination. 

“Those people (the Vietnamese) 
do need help that they’re not able 
to give themselves,” he said. 

As for the future role of the 
United States in Vietnam, how- 
ever, Marvin does feel that “we 
shouldn’t be in charge of the war 
as we were two years ago.” 

AFTER THE EXPLOSION in 
which he was almost blinded, 
Marvin was given basic medical 
care on the base until three 
months later when he was trans- 
ferred to Walter Reed Hospital. 
There intensive treatment was be- 
gun for sight loss, burns, a hear- 
ing impairment, and a side wound. 

The most crucial stage of his re- 
habilitation was a  16-weeks’ 
course at Hines Institute, Chicago. 
He had to learn the basics of 
Braille, the use of a walking cane, 
and mobility skills such as dress- 
ing, typing, and handiwork. 

Requirements for graduation at 
Hines Institute involve the utmost 
in courage, confidence, and per- 
formance, he recalls. 

“WE WERE MADE to travel 
alone in the Loop district of Chi- 
cago, find a certain street, bus sta- 
tion, or whatever we were told to 
do. There were good days and 
bad days, but I was impressed by 
the pedestrians’ concern for me.” 

Even after overcoming personal 
anxieties, Marvin had to cope with 
re-socialization factors. Picking 
up his college studies two years 
behind his class with a visual 
handicap wasn’t easy, but he says 
it was made “immeasurably easier 


by coming back among friends. 
Without friends and Christians, I 
don’t think I could have made it.” 

Time moves on for Marvin just 
as surely ‘as the hands on his 
Braille watch, and already he is 
looking forward to a career of 
working with others, perhaps in 
rehabilitation. Meantime, he is 
majoring in business administra- 
tion and demonstrating an affirm- 
ative answer to the question: 

Can a handicapped person ad- 
just in a normal capacity for him- 
self and others? 


Marvin Mann 


Old Avalon Hall welcomes new occupants 
as psychology department packs for move 


by Phil Jarrett 

Some things never change. 

Like the way the sun rises be- 
tween the chimney and the tree as 
you look from a window in Sew- 
ell. 

OR THAT WALK to the drug- 
store with the dry leaves crackling 
in the chill fall air beneath your 
feet. 

. Then changes come to some ap- 
parently changeless things, such as 
ancient Avalon Hall that has just 
become the home of Lipscomb’s 
modern department of psychology. 

Avalon looks the same, standing 
at the side of the road and watch- 
ing the generations of Lipscomb 
students—an old woman drinking 
youth from the overflowing cup of 
the young. 

For 66 years she has watched 
youngsters playing in the dirt; 
then hanging around the first 
model of the new cars; then grad- 
uating to park benches and the 
more practical pursuit of the im- 
practical quantity, love; then 
leaving, to come back as parents 
and other strangers, or not to 
come back at all. 

BUILT IN 1903, Avalon Hall 
had as her first family the first 
family of the college, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Lipscomb. After his death, 
Dr. J. Ridley Stroop, retired pro- 
fessor of psychology, and Mrs. 
Stroop lived there from 1922 to 
1926, when Mrs. Lipscomb died. 

Mrs. Stroop’s mother, the late 
Mrs. Zelma Dunn, was a niece of 
“Aunt Mag,” as Mrs. Lipscomb 
was known, and had been brought 
up in the Lipscomb home. 

Through the years that followed 
Avalon was the home of many of 
the men associated with Lipscomb, 
including President Batsell Bax- 
ter, father of Dr. Batsell Barrett 
Baxter, and twice president of 
DLC. 

Avalon Hall has also been the 
college library, the home of the 
music department, and in 1963 


was converted to a women’s dor- 
mitory. 

NOW, SHE WEARS a different 
dress as the home of the psychol- 
ogy department. With a new coat 
of paint, some telephone lines, and 
bookshelves in every room, she 
was declared ready for occupancy 


by the four professors in the de-. 


partment at the opening of the fall 
term. 

The change seems to be a mutu- 
ally happy one. The psychology 
department, headed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Vermillion, associate profes- 


Prof. on wheels 


Moving the psychology department 
to Avalon Hall has created prob- 
lems for some of the faculty. Dr. 
Robert Sturgeon, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, finds his bicycle 
the best way to meet his classes 
on time. 


sor of psychology, was scattered 
over the campus like the seeds on 
rocky ground. 

Now, Dr. Vermillion, Dr. David 
H. Martin, associate professor; Dr. 
Dean Dail Freetly, associate pro- 
fessor; and Dr. Robert S. Stur- 
geon, assistant professor, are con- 
tent to put up with minor annoy- 
ances such as water-stained ceil- - 
ings and squirrels pecking at win- 
dows, for the luxury of more spa- 
cious offices. 

THEIR PROBLEM is not as 
acute in the ancient environment 
as was that of the music depart- 
ment. “Aunt Mag,” as Mrs. Lips- 
comb was known, had the home 
built over a spring to give her a 
nice cool place in that unrefriger- 
ated age to keep her milk prod- 
ucts. 

Although this has long been 
covered over, dampness still 
comes up from the cellar—which 
was not good for the life or tone 
of musical instruments. 

For Avalon Hall, the new occu- 
pants mean another new lease on 
life—a life that is threatened at 
each change, as those in charge of 
Lipscomb’s well-being doubt the 
practicality of keeping her alive. 

Opposed to any such fate for 
Avalon, Dean Mack Wayne Craig 
stands like the poet pleading, 
“Woodman, spare that tree!” His 
dream is to make Avalon Hall a 
Lipscomb shrine and museum to 
perpetuate the memory of its first 
occupants and Lipscomb’s early 
years. 

AVALON IS WOOD on a cam- 
pus of brick and glass. This makes 
her precious as a reminder of a 
way rapidly being bulldozed out 
of existence. To continue to use 
her as just another building seems 
almost criminal waste of oppor- 
tunity, as Dean Craig sees it. 

Still, she stands with the calm 
resolution of the very old, even 
bearing the peace symbol in Dr. 
Sturgeon’s window with a tolerant 
dignity. 
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Set to fire 


—photo by Mark Pleasant 


Sophomore quarterback Roy Smith gets set to fire during a recent 
game against the Juniors. Final score was in favor of the Juniors, 20-8. 
Thursday, the two undefeated teams met—Juniors and Freshmen. 


Tennis team meets Vandy; 
Mayo garners first intourney 


Fresh from victory at the Fall 
Invitational Tennis Tournament at 
Cumberland College last weekend, 
Lipscomb’s tennis team meets 
Vanderbilt University today at 
3 p.m. on the Bison courts. 

IN HIS FIRST year as coach of 
the tennis team, Dr. Robert 
Hooper, who heads the depart- 
ment of social sciences, is optimis- 
tic about today’s game. 

“While Vanderbilt has probably 
improved since last year, our fall 
practice has conditioned our play- 
ers, and I believe they are ready 
for the match,” he said. 

Fall practice paid off last week- 
end as Bison netman David Mayo 
took first place in the two-day In- 


top 10 teams in the NAIA Confer- 
ence since 1963, Appalachia State 
was, as expected, the toughest op- 
ponent for the Bisons. Other 
teams competing were from Boone 
College of North Carolina, Car- 
son-Newman College, and Cum- 
berland College, the host. 

Although the Lipscomb team as 
a whole did well, a team cham- 
pionship award was not presented. 
Four of the six, Lipscomb players 
made it to the second round of the 
tournament, with Steve Tatum 
and Mayo going into the quarter- 
finals. 

APPALACHIA placed five men 
in the quarterfinals, two of whom 
Mayo downed in the semi-finals 


by Randal Burton 
Bison Day, which marks the 


opening of the 1969-70 basketball 
season, is scheduled Nov. 20, with 
a home game against Harding 


College of Searcy, Ark. 


PREPARATION for the big 


day is in full swing, and promises 


to be one of the best yet. 

Ken Durham and Linda Wiser, 
student body president and secre- 
tary, are in charge of planning ac- 
tivities for the day and already 
have ideas for a variety of activi- 
ties in which they hope to involve 
the entire student body. 

President Athens Clay Pullias 
traditionally proclaims Bison Day 
in a joint chapel assembly of all 
college students, which this year 
will pe held at- 2 pane “in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium. 

A program honoring the team 
and featuring a talk by head bas- 
ketball coach Ken Dugan will be 
presented. Basketball players and 
staff will also be introduced. 

WHILE STUDENT leaders 
make preparations for the day- 
long celebration, which will in- 
clude a giant rally around the 
Bison statue on the lawn, Coach 
Dugan is doing some preparation, 
too. 

So far this season the Bisons 
have concentrated on physical 
conditioning and have just begun 
work on defensive and offensive 


vitational Tournament at Wil- A aie at gees attacks. 
lismebute, Ky. In his firstsmateh,, SPO BRA tO WIA ee prace o Emphasis is being placed on 
Mayo defeated Jay Moore of Ap- Besides Tatum and Mayo, Coach concentration. Coach Dugan 


palachia State University for the 
title. 
HAVING BEEN RATED in the 


Hooper took Tom Haddock, Craig 
McNett, Glen Nichols and Don 
Landgraff to the meet. 


He'll never play basketball, but no sweat 


Small size fails to hinder freshman S 


by Barry Kelley 

Clark Williams is a DLC fresh- 
man who has this thing about 
bunk beds. 

“Tt would take an act of Con- 
gress to get me in the top bed,” he 
says. 

CLARK’S SENTIMENTS are 
understandable. He stands 48” 
above the ground and weighs 115 


lated a record of service achieve- 
ments that transcends feet and 
inches. He was president of the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes, 
vice. president of the Junior Opti- 
mist Club, and a member of the 
Student Council. His achieve- 
ments were capstoned in his sen- 
ior year when he received the 
Danforth Award for service and 


strongly urges every player “to 
think basketball.” This seems to 
be resulting in a better attitude on 


longest remember the student 
dubbed “Corky the Worm,” a so- 
briquet Clark considers amusing 
rather than belittling. 

“T was devoted to the coaches 
and athletes at Red Bank,’ he 
said, “and my interaction with 
them helped me as a Christian.” 

Clark is reconciled to the fact 
that his manager’s role will be 


: À : leadership. wrapped in anonymity. 
pounds after a big eae are IT IS, HOWEVER, Red Bank’s Behind-the-scenes men, such as 
odds like that he wou ave athletic department that will managers, are the unsung heroes 


bail out in a parachute. 

A physical education major, he 
is slated to be manager of both the 
basketball and baseball teams for 
1969-1970. And he’s no maverick 
at the job, having been football 
manager for Chattanooga Red 
Bank High School the past three 
years. 

Despite: his diminutive size, he 
has been an active participant in 
sports. He has played Little 
League baseball and last year was 
the number four man on the Red 
Bank golf team. He has even at- 
tempted the 440-yard high hurdles 
in track. 

“Unfortunately, I ran under the 
hurdles instead of over them,” he 
admits. 

CLARK’S ENTHUSIASM for 
sports was transmitted by his 
father, Blan Williams, who played 
football at Freed-Hardeman Col- 
lege in the days when they played 
the game with oblong rocks. 

“My dad has always encouraged 
me in my enthusiasm for sports,” 
he said. “Since my size naturally 
hindered me as a participant, Pve 
managed to get involved in other 
ways.” 

Clark doesn’t lament his Lilli- 
putian size but sees it as an asset 
in some ways. 

“The fact that I’m so conspicous 
has aided me in my contact with 
other people. It has also widened 
my avenue of influence and ser- 
vice,” he says. 

While at Red Bank, he accumu- 


Measures up to job 


Clark Williams shows professional skill in taping the ankle of Roy Pate 
of the basketball team. He was recently appointed manager of both 


basketball and baseball teams. 
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the part of the team. 

STRONG POINTS in the team’s 
favor are its speed and shooting 
ability. Maybe this quickness and 
hustle can make up for some of 
the disadvantage in lack of height. 

The junior varsity again has its 
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Cagers set for opening game; 
Bison Day plans underway 


full schedule of 12 games, includ- 
ing contests with Columbia State 
College, Athens College, Middle- 
Tennessee State University, Trev- 
ecca College, and Southwestern, 
along with two games with Ten- 
nessee State University. 


Gymnastics begin early 
as season draws near 


Bison gymnasts were put to 
work the first day of fall classes 
although their first meet is sched- 
uled Jan. 9. 

“Were getting our routines to- 
gether in preparation for the 
meets,” Coach Tom Hanvey said 
this week. “We want to be ready 
to keep our good record from last 
year.” 

THE 1970 TEAM is headed by 
Dave Fennessey, captain, who 
made the 1969 NAIA All-Ameri- 
can team. A senior from Whea- 
ton, Md., he played a big part in 
the Bisons’ 7-1 victory record last 
year. 

Also returning from a successful 
season last year are senior Jupiter 
Jones, trampoline and floor exer- 
cise; juniors Scotty Howard, tram- 


poline and floor exercise; Steve 
Borringer, horizontal bar, rings 
and parallel bars; and Chuck 


Tomlin; sophomores Jack Willard, 
all-around gymnast; Jack Leon- 
ard, floor, long horse, side bar, 
parallel bars and rings; and Ron 
Yancey, side horse. 


enthusiasm 


of athletic programs. They are to 
athletics what nurses are to the 
medical field, and although their 
names are never emblazoned in 
bold type headlines, their con- 
tributions are indispensable to an 
effective sports program. 

Clark puts it this way: “When I 
was a manager at Red Bank, I 
felt that I was just as integral a 
part of the team as the players, 
and I expect to have the same 
feeling under ‘The Dug’ (Coach 
Ken Dugan).” 

Being abnormally small bothers 
Clark in only one area—his popu- 
larity with girls. It seems that 
Mickey Rooney has already mar- 
ried most of the droolers over the 
small man. 

As in other matters, Clark ac- 
cepts this philosophically: “My 
size minimizes the chance that a 
girl will be pretentious and de- 
ceitful towards me, and I don’t 
want any sham in a girl.” 

Although he was a high school 
senior only this spring, Clark feels 
that he is a college veteran now, 
having begun his freshman work 
at Lipscomb during the summer 
quarter. 

Coming early worked in his fa- 
vor, as he had opportunity to get 
acquainted with the coaches and 
others associated with the varsity 
sports, and gave Coach Dugan a 
chance to recognize his outstand- 
ing potential for the managerial 
positions. 

“I think he’s a natural for these 
jobs,” Dugan says. 

HE HOPES to spend a life of 
Christian service in the field of 
sports. He feels that the college 
athletic team is one of the last 
strongholds of discipline on the 
American scene. 

While people of normal height 
find it necessary to look down on 
his personage, he hopes they will 
find it necessary to look up to his 


` achievements. 


Two new recruits are joining 
the veterans—Eddie Leeds, Silver 
Springs, Md., who has an out- 
standing high school record -on 
parallel bars, side horse and floor 
exercise; and Jay Mike, Wake- 
field, Va., whose high school rec- 
ord includes still rings, parallel 
bars, floor exercises and trampo- 
line. 

One injury has already side- 
lined one of the returning gym- 
nasts, Jerry Guiffre, sophomore, 
who will be out of practice about 
six weeks because of an arm in- 
jury. He has specialized in paral- 
lel bars and still rings. 

AS LIPSCOMB CHAIRMAN of 
the United Givers Fund, Coach 
Hanvey was invited to present the 
DLC gymnastics team in an exhi- 
bition at the UGF kick-off lunch- 
eon three weeks ago. 

Held in the downtown Munici- 
pal Auditorium, this performance 
was witnessed by a wide segment 
of the Nashville public, which ap- 
plauded the gymnasts. 

Schedule for 1970 meets is as 
follows: 


Jan, 9 The Citadel Charlesten, 
S.C. 
Jan. 17 University of Lipscomb 
Louisville 
Jan. 23 Georgia Tech. Lipscomb 
Jan. 31 Patron’s Night Lipscomb 
Exhibition 
Feb. 7 Homecoming Lipscomb 
Exhibition 
Feb. 13 University of Lipscomb 
Georgia 
Feb. 20 University of Louisville, 
Louisville Ky. 
Feb. 27 University of Gainesville, 
Florida Fla. 
Fla. State Univ. 
Mar. 6-7 Georgia State Atlanta, 
Championships Ga. 
Mar. 19-21 NAIA Natis. Menomonie, 
Stout State U. Wis. 
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All-American style 


Dave Fennessey’s performance on 
still rings helped him to win a 
place on the 1969 NAIA Al- 
American gymnastics team. He 
was also All-American as a sopho- 
more in 1968. 


To raise the roof 


Cheerleaders, recently elected to boost Bison spirit during 1969-70 
basketball season, are: kneeling, Jane Gingles, Nancy Hammer and 
Janet Mead; standing, Dan Powell, Debbie Flippen, Ann Freeman, 
Melinda Cockerham, Susan Blackman, alternate Marlene Haynes, and 
Larry Craig. Lying atop the Bison is Billy Copeland. 


Bison yell squad set; 
frosh, males add spice 


by Ruth Ryan 

Ten newly elected cheerleaders 
are already anticipating that first 
strain of “Dixie” in McQuiddy 
Gymnasium. 

That’s when they will start do- 
ing their thing to cheer the DLC 
basketball team for the 1969-70 
season to victory. 

Leading the cheers will be Susan 
Blackman, Melinda Cockerham, 
Debbie Flippen, Ann Freeman, 
Jane Gingles, Nancy Hammer, 
Janet Mead, and alternate Marlene 
Haynes. The girls will get help 
from more fellows this year with 
Billy Copeland, Larry Craig and 
Dan Powell joining the cheerlead- 
ing ranks. 

Speaking of the increase in 
number of cheerleaders from eight 
to ten, Larry Craig said, “Were 
glad to have ten, rather than 
eight, cheerleaders this year. We 
hope that the school spirit will be 
even greater than last year.” 

Susan Blackman, education 
major from Smyrna, Ga., has had 
three years of experience spurring 
the team on in high school and 
two years cheering her class foot- 
ball team since she started Lips- 
comb. Still she counts this new 
experience “one of the biggest 
honors of my life”. 

Melinda Cockerham from Good- 
water, Ala., likewise has had over 
five years of cheerleading expe- 
rience, in high school and college. 
Being a gymnast has certainly 
been an aid in the past, she feels, 

TWO RIVERS High School in 
Nashville provided enthusiastic 
Debbie Flippen with the back- 
ground for college cheerleading. 


One act plays 
staged tonight 


Two plays in the Footlighter 
one-act series will be presented at 
8 p.m. tonight in Alumni Audito- 
rium. 

Scenes from Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “The Bad Seed” will open 
the program. Directed by J. R. 
Wears, this drama of a child mur- 
deress and her tortured mother 
will star sisters Marilyn and 
Brook Epperley. 

A cast including a nosey land- 
lady, smart-aleck janitor and old 
maid school teacher will feature 
Linda Peek, John , Jane Ar- 
nett, Wilson Burton, and Sandra 
Hughes. ; 


Following an intermission and 7 


refreshments, director Sandra 
Hughes will present George Kel- 
leys “The Flattering Word.” 
Teresa Chesser stars as a pushy 
mother and J. R. Wears as a 
movie director in this short com- 


edy, which also features Glenn . 


Charleton, Terri Moore, and Deb- 
bie Whitaker. 


An English major, she is a veteran 
Bison backer. 

Sophomore Ann Freeman, who 
hails from Atlanta, Ga., was chos- 
en campus beauty last year. 

Freshman from Nashville, Jane 
Gingles led cheers for the Mus- 
tangs across the campus at DLHS, 
where she also reigned as home- 
coming queen. 

Nancy Hammer hails from 
Scottsboro, Ala., and is a fifth 
quarter art major. 

Melrose, Mass., is contributing 
the cheering talents of Janet 
Mead. Janet is a freshman and is 
on the debate team. 

PINCH-HITTING will be Mar- 
lene Haynes, from Murfreesboro. 
An elementary education major, 
Marlene is an experienced cheer- 
leader. 

Billy Copeland, sociology major 
from Decatur, Ga., is one of the 
three male members of the cheer- 

Veteran cheerer for the Bisons, 
Larry Craig is an English major 
from Nashville. 

Veteran student (14th quarter) 
Dan Powell is a psychology major 
from Cincinnati, Ohio. He is an 
active member of Circle K and a 
trombone player in the band. 
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Pulliases to honor directors, wives 
at Woman's Club dinner tonight 


President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias will give a dinner honor- 
ing members of the Lipscomb 
Board of Directors and their 
wives at 6:30 p.m. today. 

THE DINNER will be held at 
the Woman’s Club of Nashville, 
3206 Hillsboro Road. Guests will 
be seated at a T-shaped table, and 
decorations will carry out a pink 


color scheme blending flowers, 
candles and crystal in varying 
shades. 


Members of the Board, headed 
by James R. Byers, chairman, of 
Nashville, will hold their semi-an- 
nual meeting in the James R. 
Tubb Board Room Saturday 
morning. Other officers are Wil- 
liam Dalton, Hartsville, Tenn., 
vice-chairman; and M. N. Young, 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 

THE FOLLOWING guests from 
out-of-town have been invited by 
President and Mrs. Pullias to the 


Leads Board 


James R. Byers, chairman of the 
Lipscomb Board of Directors, will 
preside over fall board meeting 
Saturday. 


dinner this evening: 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dalton, 
Hartsville, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Bennett, Birmingham; 
Congressman and Mrs. Joe L. 
Evins, Washington; Dr. and Mrs. 
William R. Gray, Louisville; Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. High, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie G. Morris, 
Tuscumbia; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
A. Noah Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. David L. Boyd, 
Chattanooga; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
E. Smith, Huntsville, Ala.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald G. Thoroman, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Newton York 
Walker Jr., Franklin, Tenn.—all 
members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and their wives; and Mr. and 


Mrs. Bryan A. Crisman, Memphis. 

THOSE INVITED from the 
Nashville area include Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Byers, Mr. M. N. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Word B. 
Bennett Jr.; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. McMeen—all members 
of the Board of Directors and 
their wives; and Miss Mildred 
Evans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Collins, 
Dr. Mack Wayne Craig, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edsel F. Holman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph R. Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas I. Cook, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence F. Hopper, Dr. and 
Mrs. Willis G. Wells, Miss Bess 
Elam, Miss Margaret Carter, and 
Mr. Athens Clay Pullias Jr. 


Mrs. Pullias to give luncheon 
for board members’ wives 


Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias will give a luncheon Saturday 
honoring wives of members of the David Lipscomb College 
Board of Directors and other special guests. 

The luncheon will be held at Cheekwood at 12 o’clock. 
Guests will be seated around a central table and individual 
tables seating four each in the main dining room of the Pine- 


apple Tea Room. 

AN ARRANGEMENT of Wol- 
burn Abbey roses, Marguerite dai- 
sies and gold celosia, carrying out 
an autumn motif, will center the 
large table. Individual tables will 
have small vases of the same flow- 
ers. 

Guests invited from out-of- 
town include Mrs. William Dalton, 
Hartsville, Tenn.; Mrs. Claude 
Bennett, Birmingham; Mrs. Joe L. 
Evins, Washington; Mrs. William 
R. Gray, Louisville; Mrs. John W. 
High, McMinnville, Tenn. 

‘Mrs. Charlie G. Morris, Tus- 
cumbia, Ala.; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Noah, Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
David L. Boyd, Chattanooga; Mrs. 
Edgar E. Smith, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Mrs. Donald G. Thoroman, New 


A Cappella slates Bach, Brahms 


by Jane Arnold 

A new chorus, with a new rep- 
ertoire, the 1969-70 edition of the 
Lipscomb A Cappella Singers 
made its debut on Oct. 26 with an 
outdoor program for the approxi- 
mately 2600 Open House visitors. 

Paul Downey, director of the 
Contemporary Chorale and in- 
structor in music, is directing the 
A Cappella Singers for the second 
year, and has selected four major 
works for their new repertoire. 

Two motets provide contrast in 
the composers Bach and Brahms 
—the first an example of the Ba- 
roque period. 

DOWNEY EXPLAINS that 
Bach looks directly toward heaven 
in his development of the motet, 
while Brahms looks first to man 
before looking up to God. 

“The attentive listener will de- 
tect the earthy, sensual quality of 
Brahms’ 19th century motet,” he 
said. 

A piece from “Ecclesiastes”. by 
the contemporary composer, Jack 
Boyd, represents the 20th century 
in the chorus’ repertoire. 

A southern trip through Florida 
and other states is planned for the 
annual 10-day concert tour during 
spring vacation. 

Selected by audition this quar- 
ter, the following students make 
up the chorus: 

SUSAN BLACKMAN, Serena 
Bonzo, Andrea Boyce, Vickie 
Bruer, Shaoron Brumit, Mary Lou 
Craig, LaJoyce Cobb, Buddy Davis, 
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Mike Grose, Mark Henry, Bill 
Hensley, Mike Hewgley, Ricky 
Hodges, Mike Hood, Arthur Hor- 
ton, Sherrye Lynn Irvin. 

Al Jackson, Jan Johnston, 
Danny Joiner, Paul Keckley, Beth 
Kerce, Stephen Michael Lee, Gale 
Magby, Tom Maust, Carol Mercer, 
Melanie Miller, Eddie Montgom- 
ery, Allan Neese, Charlie New- 


man, Christopher Parrot. 

Donnie Phillips, Harvey Polk, 
Ricky Poole, Neil Rhoads, Mindy 
Robertson, Jillene Rose, Cathy 
Shappard, Lindy Short, Larry 
Smith, Linda Smith, Terry Smith, 


Janet Tedrick, Jim Toms, Stel 
Walton, Joy Wilkinson, Karen 
Williams, Cheryl ‘Willison, Don 


Wise, and Tom Wood. 


Opening performance 


A Cappella Singers, directed by Paul Downey, make their campus 
debut entertaining Open House visitors with selections from Bach 
and Brahms, on the steps of Alumni Auditorium. 


York; and Mrs. Newton York 
Walker, Jr., Franklin, Tenn.—all 
wives of members of the Lips- 
comb Board; and Mrs. Bryan A. 
Crisman, Memphis. 

FROM THE NASHVILLE area, 
the following have also been in- 
vited: Mrs. James R. Byers, Mrs. 
James E. Adams, Mrs. Word B. 
Bennett, Jr., Mrs. Thomas J. 
McMeen; Miss Irma Lee Batey, 
Mrs. Batsell Barrett Baxter, Mrs. 
Johnnie E. Breeden, Mrs. Ralph R. 
Bryant, Miss Margaret Carter, 
Mrs. Willard Collins, Mrs. Thomas 
I. Cook. 

Mrs. Carroll B. Ellis, Mrs. Edsel 
F. Holman, Mrs. Robert E. Hooper, 
Mrs. Clarence F. Hopper, Mrs. 
William Everette Hunt, Mrs. John 
G. Hutcheson, Jr., Mrs. Robert H. 
Kerce, Mrs. Morris P. Landiss, 
Mrs. Nathaniel T. Long, Jr., Mrs. 
John T. Netterville, Mrs. Willis C. 
Owens, Mrs. Paul D. Phillips. 

Mrs. Ralph E. Samples, Mrs. Joe 
E. Sanders, Mrs. Duane Slaughter, 
Mrs. Altie H. Smith, Mrs. Robert 
S. Sturgeon, Mrs. Axel W. Swang, 
Mrs. William H. Vermillion, Jr., 
Mrs. James E. Ward, Mrs. Willis 
G. Wells, Mrs. Thomas C. Whit- 
field, Mrs. John T. Willis. 

Mrs. J. B. Burton, Mrs. H. 
Wayne Hammontree, Mrs. William 
J. Wilson, Jr., Mrs. Roy H. Shaub, 
Miss Anne Batey, Miss Bess Elam, 
Miss Mildred Evans, Mrs. John R. 
Sanders, Mrs. Arnold Underwood, 
Miss Linda Wiser. 

Miss Eunice Bradley, Mrs. Joe 
H. Harwell, Mrs. H. Riley Holli- 
day, Mrs. Charles K. Newsom, 
Miss Anne Marie Robertson, Miss 
Mary Sherrill, Miss Nova Lee 
Simmons, Mrs. James W. Taylor, 
and Mrs. Glenn D. Williams. 


On the Inside 


® Pessimism about the future 
of America is refuted, page 2. 


® PAL begins third year with 
expanded program for underpriv- 
ileged children, page 3. 


@ Delta Sigma club wins Alpha 
Kappa Psi’s Powderpuff football 
tournament, page 4. 
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New Plan For Peace 


B 


Big Brother image dims 


Since World War II the United States has signed treaties which have 
allied us with more than 40 nations, nearly one-third of the existing nations 


of the world. 


These agreements were made when the U. S. was the strongest nation 


with no immediate challenge to its superiority. 


It was almost a natural 


thing to be willing to protect various nations around the world. 

At the time the treaties were signed most of the nation’s population was 
in full agreement with such a widespread foreign policy. Since we were the 
strongest, why not help those nations less endowed with financial stability 


and military power? 


Recent years have brought changes to this attitude that the U. S. should 
be the policeman of the world. As we have been faced with the conse- 
quences of our earlier agreements, many have begun to reevaluate our in- 


volvement in foreign affairs. 


Not only have these involvements gotten us into other peoples’ battles, but 
many times they have ultimately resulted in our subsidizing their economy 
as well. Korea, Vietnam and Israel are examples of this development. 

Worse than suffering from the financial burden of supporting another coun- 
try’s defense program, however, is finding ourselves involved in fighting 
foreign wars which seemingly have no relevance to the United States. 

The pendulum of primary government responsibilities is swinging away 
from the idea that the U. S. is Big Brother to virtually everybody that wants 
us to be, and back to the idea that priorities lie on the domestic front. 


Organized crime, racial tensions, 


and pollution of natural resources are 


subjects which have been neglected too long. If they had been focused upon 
with the interest and finances that have gone inta some of our “wars,” we 
might not be faced with the critical nature some of our home problems are 


approaching. 


Untangling our alliances may take some time, and settling our internal 
problems may take even longer, but it is certain that the U. S. will have 
less eagerness to become committed again for extended periods. 


Feedback 


Student advocates complete 
U.S. must coexist with other 


To the editor 

Regarding the Oct. 24 editorial on the 
Vietnam Moratorium you stated, “Most 
congressmen openly admit that the only 
logical thing to do now is to end our troop 
commitments in South Vietnam.” 

Then you proceeded to urge caution in 
speeding up the withdrawal process as ad- 
vocated by the Moratorium because this 
would “hurt our troops by demoralizing 
them and at the same time they (the pro- 
tests) encourage the enemy.” 

But I fear your editorial failed to realize 
the urgency of withdrawal and thus the 
misgivings you stated about ‘the Morato- 
rium. 

MANY AMERICANS now see this war 
as no more than an immoral extension of 
American paternalism or a Western ver- 


sion of the Russian invasion of Czechoslo- . 


vakia, both sanctioned by a false standard 
of patriotism. Historically the struggle in 
Vietnam is only a continuation of the war 
Ho Chi Minh waged against Japanese in- 
vaders and French colonialism. 

The struggle he led and others continue 
is one for nationalism—an ideal essential to 
our own history. This ideal should have 
materialized in July of 1956 when free 
elections were to be held. 

The Geneva accord provided for the 
newly liberated and temporarily divided 
country to be united by these elections. 
The outcome of the elections was obvious 
—a victory for the popular national hero, 
Uncle Ho, who was incidentally a Com- 
munist. The elections were never held. 

AT THIS POINT Ngo Dihn Diem be- 
came spokesman for the South Vietnamese. 
Diem was aggressively anti-Communist. 


He was however a dictator operating from 
a power structure designed to propagate 
his personal power clique. 

Diem requested American aid. On Oct. 
24, 1956, Eisenhower promised Diem, “an 
intelligent program of American aid.” 

In 1957 before Ike left office this “intelli- 
gent. . . aid”? was 692 troops. 

When Kennedy was assassinated the 
figure stood at 14,000 and escalated under 
Johnson to 475,000. Nixon, in spite of 
token withdrawals, has kept the figure 
above 500,000. 

PERHAPS THESE troops represent a 
new American myth, the World Police- 
ment, a result of the myths of Goodness 
and Invincibility which Phil Jarret pre- 
sented in another editorial. But not only 
is this idea a myth, but it also lowers our 
value as a people in the view of the other 
citizens of the world. 

If the American goal is world prestige, a 
withdrawal would be our greatest spokes- 
man for good. But this later myth causes 
Americans to shrink behind a shield of 
pseudo patriotism and view Vietnam as 
one in a series of dominoes to fall before 
the eventual military conquest by a foreign 
power. 

Is this power Vietnam? They alone are 
not strong enough to wage war with the U. 
S., even if that were their desire, which it 
is not. Are the North Vietnamese just a 
tool for a larger Communist power to use 
in conquering this country? If so, which 
power is it? 

WHILE BOTH RUSSIA and China are 
probably supplying the Viet Cong with 
arms and aid, Ho was careful in his politi- 
cal position never to commit himself to ei- 


Part 2: the brighter side 


Americans’ efforts will saye 
country from gloomy depths 


by Clark Collins 


Contrary to prophecies of our nation’s pessimists, Americans, with all 
probability, will haul our country from the depths of despair so that they 
may celebrate freedom on July 4, 1976, rather than speculate about what 


might have been. 


During America’s 193 years of glory, our history has been flavored by 
hours of gloom and eras of depression. Our nation has survived world wars 


and national crises to become the riche 
Never have emergencies posed anythin 


ican people. 


st and most powerful on the earth. 
g more than obstacles to the Amer- 
In fact, our nation has actually been strengthened by the unity 


which resulted from the solving of these problems. 


But now that a crisis once again looms, 
now that our country has once again fallen 
into a valley of depression, we seem to 
have forgotten history’s examples of Amer- 
ican ingenuity and fortitude. 

THERE IS NO doubt that America’s 
prestige in the eyes of other nations has 
fallen. The almost fatherly attitude with 
which ‘we have been regarded in the past 
has been shaken, but the words “United 
States” still carries weight and are greatly 
respected by all nations. 

As long as our nation continues to com- 
mand respect, there is little threat of de- 
struction by outside forces. As long as 
America continues to make friends by the 
donation of its money, manpower and sci- 
entific knowledge or to carry enough mil- 
itary weight to threaten any would-be at- 
tacker with the possibility of nuclear de- 
struction, Americans can rest assured that 
there will be no substantial attack from 
the outside. 

On the other hand, the possibility of 
civil strife within, which might also lead 
to destruction, is equally remote. Despite 
numerous reports. of rising tension and 
anti-government sentiments, we must re- 
member that the news media are directly 
responsible for public opinion, and they 
have a bad tendency of focusing on the 
negative side of the news and on the ac- 
tivities of the minority. 

The freedom of the press has distorted 
and prejudiced the outlook of many Amer- 
icans, causing them to suppose that the sit- 
uation in America is worse than it really is. 

IN REALITY, America does seem to be 
emerging from a valley of crisis rather 
than to be approaching the bottomless 
abyss of destruction into which Rome, 
Greece and other great nations have been 
lured. 

If history really does repeat itself, Amer- 
ica will soon be in the midst of another 
era of prosperity, an era much similar to 
that which followed on the heels of the 
depression of the early 1930s. A fore- 
shadowing of this alleviation from crisis is 
already in the news. 

JUST LAST Monday, President Nixon 
expressed hope for the situation in Viet- 
nam and re-emphasized the fact that 


withdrawal; 


ideologies 


ther idealogy. It is unlikely that his fol- 
lowers will either. 

If America is to exist in this world we 
must not only live with Communism, but 
also accept the fact that an undesirable 
form of government for one country might 
be the most desirable form of government 
for another country. 

IS IT MORALLY right to wage a war 
involving the lives of many soldiers and 
civilians, where the only gain is the sup- 
pression of an economic and political the- 
ory? Does this justify burning babies and 
rice fields that mean the difference þe- 
tween life and death for many and other 
atrocities committed by both sides? 

To me the answer is no! This is why I 
support the Moratorium with its emphasis 
for an urgent removal of American troops 
and allowing the Vietnamese to choose 
their own government. If dissenting in 
this manner is inconsistency—I am proud 
to be inconsistent. 

Doug Hodges 


60,000 servicemen will return home by 
Dec. 1. Prior to that, Nixon issued a new 
Latin American policy, a policy which will, 
hopefully, promote renewed good will be- 
tween our nation and our southern neigh- 
bors. 

Yes, all agree that America has its share 
of problems. But on the other hand, they 
must also agree that our nation has been 
greatly blessed and has a reputation of 
rising to meet any occasion. For these 
reasons, Americans can safely assume that, 
on July 4, 1976, they will be the citizens 
of the first 200-year-old democracy in the 
history of the world. 


Five U.S. ideals 


reveal common 
political feelings 


by Lee Maddux 


As anyone who. keeps the television 
turned on for any length of time knows, 
advertisements can often be better enter- 
tainment than the production itself. 

The same applies to some extent with 
advertising through the magazine and 
newspaper media. But few make more 
sense than an ad run by Warner and Swa- 
sey in a recent national news magazine. 

It is entitled, “We’re not running for 
office so we can speak our minds. 

“1. NO TAXPAYER WE know would 
allow anyone to go hungry, but he’s getting 
tired of soaring relief rolls in this decade 
of all-time high prosperity, and he feels 
he’s being over-taxed to support people not 
willing to look very hard for jobs to sup- 
port themselves. 

“9. We believe leaders who know far 
more about it than we do got us involved 
in Vietnam, and other leaders will get us 
out as soon as it is safe for America, but in 
the meantime we believe we should sup- 
port our fighting men and not support our 
enemies by attacking our government. 

“3. We think every worker should be 
paid well for what he produces, but we ob- 
ject to the kind of inflation brought on by 
unions who demand more and more money 
for no more productivity. 

“4, EVERY AMERICAN should get as 
much education as he can afford and ab- 
sorb, but we think unkempt youngsters 
trying to tell a college what to do should 
be disciplined and sent home until they 
learn manners. 

“5. We believe this is the greatest nation 
in the world but that’s in spite of—not be- 
cause of—too many politicians who keep 
themselves in power by squandering the 
taxpayers’ hardearned money.” 

A few random, typical feelings in black 
and white, one might say—black and white 
true, but these are five thoughts and feel- 
ings that are felt by the majority of the 
United States population. 

“THE VOICE OF THE establishment,” 
others might say. How can this be false 
when this same majority is the composite 
of the “establishment”? 

It seems that the “Establishment” has 
enough sense to know when to speak and 
when to keep their mouths shut. That is 
the way most people think. 

But now is a good time to speak and the 


- thoughts spoken here are spoken by an un- 


derstanding, thoughtful mind. 
Very well done indeed. 
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easant. 


oe 


Becky Barnes, in the recent one-act production of 
“Barefoot in the Park,” seems to give and take, as 
on the right, she gives consolation to Tad Peddle, 


Broadway—DLC style 


at left. 
production. 


who played Paul Bratter; and then receives the take 
Miss Barnes portrayed Cindy Bratter in the 


PAL introduces Christ to children 


with experiences, friends, fun 


by Deby Samuels 
“There was a child went forth 
each day, 
And whatever object he looked 


Home Ec club 
sets bazaar 
December 2 


Students can prepare to do their 
Christmas shopping early when 
the Home Economics Department 
holds its annual bazaar on Dec. 2. 

Articles such as aprons, pillow 
cases, wall hangings, baby clothes, 
ceramics, candles, stuffed animals, 
and Christmas tree ornaments can 
be purchased. Also cakes, pies, 
and candies will be on sale. 

The bazaar is sponsored by the 
Home Economics Club, under the 
leadership of Janis Hoover, presi- 
dent. 

THE MONEY raised by this 
year’s bazaar will be used to com- 
plete the furnishings of the new 
Home Economics quarters. The 
club has already helped to finance 
much of the furniture in this area. 

Each of the students enrolled in 
Home Economics who has had a 
course in sewing makes an article 
to be sold. The girls prepare the 
food to be sold the night before 
the bazaar. 

The bazaar will open after 10 
o’clock chapel Tuesday and will 
continue all day. 

Miss Margaret Carter, sponsor 
of the coub, encourages everyone 
to avoid the Christmas rush by 
shopping at the bazaar. 


upon, 
That object he became. 
And it became a part of him for 


that day— 

Or for that year— 

Or for stretching. cycles of 
years.” 


SEVERAL GROUPS of con- 
cerned students on the Lipscomb 
campus are tying to place worth- 
while “objects” in front of the 
eyes and within the grasps of 
Nashville’s children. One that has 
lately shown much progress and 
promise is the Saturday PAL pro- 
gram. 

P.A.L., or Play and Learn, is an 
effort to bring to children between 
the ages of four and fourteen a 
new pattern for their lives. 
Instead of drunks and drugs, stu- 
dents are placing before them God 
and love, giving these young peo- 
ple self-respect, dignity, and a ca- 
pacity for creating and giving 
love. 

PAL began in the summer of 
1966. A carload of students with 
a dream and a lot of energy de- 
cided to share their faith in God 
actively with the children in an 
under-developed Nashville neigh- 
borhood. That first year the fa- 
cilities of the Nashville Christian 
Institute served as home base for 
the program. 

The 150-200 children made 
crafts and played games while 
learning about God. The next 
year, PAL relocated in the build- 
ing of the Jefferson Street Church 
of Christ. 

DUE TO HIGHWAY construc- 
tion; they again moved to their 
present location in the building of 
the Belmont Church of Christ. 

This year has especially brought 


Minitopics 


a great deal of growth to the PAL 
program. The physical environ- 
ment has expanded due to the 
temporary acquisition of a large 
lot near the church building, 
which they will be able to use for 
the next 2 years. 


Cox-Hill duo 


by John A. Bridges 

Since he is new to the Lipscomb 
campus, much of the interest in 
the faculty violin-piano duo re- 
cital Monday evening focused on 
the violin of Marvin A. Cox, 
newly appointed assistant profes- 
sor of music. 

With Mrs. Frances Hall Hill, 
who has already established her- 
self as an accomplished artist on 
the piano, the two presented a 
program of extremely beautiful 
and varied music that deserved a 
much larger audience in Lecture 
Auditorium. 

COX TEMPTED fate by open- 
ing with “The Devil’s Trill” so- 
nata by Tartini, a composition of 
fiendish enough difficulty to jus- 
tify its name. He played in a 
somewhat reckless manner, but 
the brilliance of his performance 
was most impressive. 

It was not until the second se- 
lection, Beethoven’s Sonata—Opus 
12, No. 1—that the violinist’s ar- 
tistry appeared to its fullest ex- 
tent. In this and later works he 
displayed feeling somewhat sur- 
prising to those who have ‘seen 
him previously only as a rather 
quiet gentleman in the classroom. 

In this work, also, the unity of 
his performance ‘with that of Mrs. 
Hill reached perfection. The 


SNEA observes education week 


SNEA sets goals 

Lipscomb’s chapter of the Stu- 
dent National Education Associa- 
tion will participate with its fel- 
low chapters across the county in 
an observance of American Edu- 
cation Week to be held November 
9-15. 

The theme of this year’s pro- 
gram is “Better Education—Your 
Job.” In support of this effort, 
President Nixon has said, 

“I urge all Americans to join 
with me during this week in a 
thoughtful examination of our ed- 
ucational system and in formulat- 
ing ways in which education in 
America can be improved where 
needed by the traditional Ameri- 
can way of reason and open dis- 
cussion.” 

THE GOAL of Education Week 
on the DLC campus is “to draw 
attention to the American system 
of education and to recruit new 
members,” said Mike Royal, presi- 
dent of SNEA. 

In keeping with these purposes 
the SNEA will be distributing lit- 
erature and enlisting new mem- 


bers under the clock in the Burton 
Administration Building. Dues 
will also be collected. 

Future plans of Lipscomb’s 
SNEA include the sponsorship of a 
student teacher seminar on Dec. 4 
for discussion of student teaching 
experiences. This program will 
be followed by its annual Christ- 
mas party. 


Open House wrap-up 

Open House emphasis this year 
was on student talent, and an al- 
most record-breaking number of 
visitors, approximately 2,600, re- 
sponded to the opportunity to see 
what DLC students can do. 

Family Weekend, which opened 
the day before Open House and 
continued through Sunday’s activ- 
ities, extended the geographic 
range of visitors to 12 states, in- 
cluding Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and West Virginia. 

Clydetta Fulmer’s art exhibit 
brought large numbers from 
Montgomery, Ala., her home town, 


including Mrs. Kathryn Little, 84, 
a model for one of the sculptures 
shown. 

A Cappella Singers, Contempo- 
rary Chorale, and the Concert 
Band performed for the college; 
and skits, exhibits, language dem- 
onstrations and music programs 
were attractions in the high school 
and elementary school. 


Band concert slated 

The ,1969-70 David Lipscomb 
College band will perform in its 
second formal concert Nov. 13. 

All college students are invited 
to a free program of the finest in 
music, from popular to classical. 

AMONG THE selections to be 
performed are Reinhold Gliere’s 
“Russian Sailors’ Dance,’ John 
Philip Sousa’s “George Washing- 
ton’s Bicentennial March,” and 
Homer LaGassey’s “Sea Portrait.” 

This quarter the band has per- 
formed at the Lipscomb Open 
House and presented a program in 
both chapels. 

The concert will begin at 7:30 
p.m. in Alumni Auditorium. 
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Annual dinner honors 
personnel, guests 


President and Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias will give their an- 
nual dinner for all Lipscomb personnel and other special guests 


on Saturday at 5 p.m. 
The dinner will be held in 
Lipscomb Dining Center. 

Approximately 400 guests are 
expected at the dinner, which 
President and Mrs. Pullias have 
been giving for the Lipscomb 
“family” since he became head of 
David Lipscomb College in 1946. 

IN ADDITION to members of 
the Board of Directors, adminis- 
trators, faculty members and gen- 
eral staff members, with their 
wives or husbands, guests will in- 
clude presidents and presidents- 
elect of Lipscomb supporting or- 
ganizations: the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Patrons’ Association, Par- 
ent-Teacher Organization, and 
Mothers’ Club. 

Especially honored will be re- 
tired members of the faculty, in- 
cluding the following: 

Miss Irma Lee Batey, professor 
of music, now serving without pay 
as interim chairman of the de- 
partment; Miss Jennie Pittie 
Brown, professor of English; Miss 
Ora Crabtree, speech; Dr. J. Rid- 
ley Stroop, professor of Bible and 
psychology. 

MISS AILEEN BROMLEY, as- 
sociate professor of English; 
Murry J. Martin, associate profes- 
sor of business administration; 
Miss Mary Morrow Frizzell, as- 
sistant professor of geography and 
modern languages; John L. Rai-. 
ney, assistant professor of Greek; 


rated brilliant 


piece was an extremely happy 
choice to display both their tal- 
ents. 

MRS. HILL’S piano work was 
so precise and forceful that any 
one could see the powerful talent 
which she possesses. Although all 
the compositions naturally fea- 
tured the violin, Mrs. Hill made it 
very clear that this was still a duo 
recital. 

One of the most exciting expe- 
riences of the evening was the 
performance of Bela Bartok’s 
First Rhapsody. This work alter- 
nates sections of great feeling with 
jocularity and was played with 
much excitement. 

THE PROGRAM 
three short pieces: Schumann’s 
“Prophetic Bird,’ Mendelssohn’s 
“On Wings of Song,” and Pagani- 
ni’s “Perpetual Motion.” 

Of the three, the mysterious and 
sensual Schumann composition 
was the most impressive. Written 
by one of the most intriguing fig- 
ures in musical history, the Pa- 
ganini selection was a fitting 
finale. This showed off Cox’s tal- 
ent for non-stop playing of diffi- 
cult technical passages to perfec- 
tion. 


ended with 


The die 


the main dining room of the 


Miss Caroline Meadows, dormitory 
supervisor; Miss Bess Elam, for- 
mer. dormitory supervisor. 

Mrs. Clara K. Douglas, high 
school English; Miss  Cullie 
Gaither, high school mathematics; 
Mrs. Jewel Hall, high school Latin 
and Bible; Max Hamrick, former 
principal of the high school; Miss 
Eva McCanless, high school Eng- 
lish and shorthand; Mrs. Oscar 
Foy, elementary school; Mrs. Rob- 
bie M. Greer, elementary school; 
Miss Marie C. Hille, music; and 
Mrs. Don Hockaday, kindergarten. 

MISS JENNIE PITTIE BROWN, 
Mrs. Robbie Greer, and Col. 
Murry J. Martin will be given 
special recognition. 


Civitan clubs 
present Crockett 
at meeting 


After completing another suc- 
cessful blood drive, the Collegiate 
Civitans and Civinettes are plan- 
ning a program that will bring to 
campus Hudley Crockett, news 
secretary and special assistant to 
Governor Buford Ellington. 

CROCKETT is slated to speak 
at the joint initiation ceremonies 
for new members of th Civitans 
and Civinettes in Lecture Audito- 
rium Nov. 11 at 7:30 p.m. 

Members of the faculty, along 
with members and pledges of the 
two groups, are invited to hear 
Crockett. Representatives of 
Green Hills and Donelson Civitan 
Clubs will also attend, as will 
Dave Vindrick, in charge of Val- 
ley District. 

For many years sports announ- 
cer for Station WSIX-TV, Crock- 
ett serves as liaison between Gov- 
ernor Ellington and the people 
of Tennessee, providing news 
media with a flow of information 
from all departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

THE BLOOD DRIVE yielded 
358 points, collected by the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile Oct. 23-24, and 
went over the quota needed to 
provide campus-wide blood donor 
requirements for another six 
months, by eight pints. 

Wayne Hammontree, chairman 
of the drive, expressed apprecia- 
tion to all who participated, and 
especially to the  Civinettes, 
“whose assistance was invalua- 
ble.” 

As a special inducement, Hutch- 
erson’s Pharmacy offered a free 
hamburger and coke to all who 
gave blood on campus—to be 
claimed on presentation of. blood 
donor cards. 


is cast 


Spooks, goblins, dice, make the scene for the costume contest at the 
Halloween party held Oct. 31 at Tennessee State Fairgrounds. Gary 
Gatton and Joy McMeen are the pair of dice, while the fellow to the 


left remains unidentified. 
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Harriers face MTSU; 


Hawkinson makes finals 


Lipscomb’s cross country team 
faces Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity tomorrow and hopes to 
push its won-loss record to 11-1. 

This is the first dual meet be- 
tween the two teams although 
they have met in other meets. 

Last week, Steve Hawkinson, a 
freshman from Titusville, Fla., 
earned the right to participate in 
the national cross country meet in 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 22 by plac- 
ing fifth in the District 24 meet. 

Cumberland College, placing 
seven in the top 10 finishers, won 
the event and will also be able to 
participate in the nationals. 
Cumberland ranked 12th in the 
nation last year and has a good 
chance of improving that this 


year, .: 
KENTUCKY STATE placed 
second in the meet, one point 


ahead of the injury-plagued Bi- 
sons. Although two of the Lips- 
comb harriers were injured, they 
participated in the contest. 
Ronnie Cope, who has been out 
for three weeks, and Phil Cobb 
also bothered with leg injuries 
were the handicapped Bisons. 
Monday the Bisons defeated 
UTMB with a score of 20-35. 
Hawkinson led the winning team 
with a time of 20:59 for the new 
four-mile course which consists of 
four one-mile laps. Perry Stites, 
Ronnie Cope, Steve Groom, and 
David Craig crossed the finish line 
in second, third, fourth, and 10th 


places to complete the Bison’s 
scoring. 

Mike Taylor was the first 
UTMB runner to finish. He 


claimed fifth place with a time of 
29:17. UTMB also finished in 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
places. 

Also this week on Tuesday the 
Lipscomb runners defeated the 
cross country team from Vander- 
bilt with an almost perfect score 
of 16-39. This was the first meet 
for Vanderbilt in cross country 
competition in over 22 years. 

Hawkinson set a new course rec- 
ord in this meet, rounding the 
course in 20:37 to knock thirteen 


seconds off the old mark Stites, 
Groom, and Cope took the next 
three places followed in fifth place 
by Craig Caulkins, the first Vandy 
harrier to finish. His time was 
22:19 almost two minutes behind 
the lead. 

Fifth man for the Bisons was 
Buddy Martin while Hendricks 
Brown, William Sanders, Steven 
Bile, and Robert Bruce completed 
the scoring for the Commodores. 

With only two meets left this 
season, Coach Steve Barron is al- 
ready thinking of the future: 

“We are already looking for- 
ward to next year with five fresh- 
men, a sophomore, and a junior,” 
he said. “Practice will continue 
throughout the year.” 

The Bisons are scheduled to 
meet Fisk, the TIAC college divi- 
sion champs, on Tuesday. 


Ree Se 


Road rally set for tomorrow; 


by Katherine Dooley 

Pi Omicron social club will con- 
duct its second road rally for DLC 
students Nov. 8. 

The first road rally was held 
during the summer quarter and 
was highly successful. Winners of 
that race were Jim Phillips, 
driver, and Mark Clark, navigator. 

DRIVERS ELIGIBLE to enter 
the contest are DLC students and 
faculty members, men and 
women, who are eligible to drive 
cars under DLC regulations. A 
fee of one dollar will be charged 
for driver and navigator. Any 
style car has a chance to compete 
in the rally. 

Contestants will begin the rally 
at 1:00 from the McQuiddy park- 
ing lot. Trophies will be awarded 
for the first and second place win- 
ners, to both the driver and the 
navigator. These trophies are on 
display in a trophy case in the 
Dining Center. 

The ability to follow directions 
is one of the keys to winning this 
type of rally. Ron Coles, publicity 


manager for the race, said, “You 
don’t have to have a slide rule and 
stop watch to be a navigator, but I 
know that the second place navi- 
gator had both.” 

EACH DRIVER IS GIVEN a 
specific set of directions with 
speed, time, and distance clearly 
marked. The navigator tells the 
driver how fast to drive and 
where to turn. The fast car has 
little advantage in this race, since 
it is a test of accuracy for both 
driver and navigator. A Barra- 
cuda and a Corvair held top hon- 
ors in the last race. 

The race will be under the di- 
rection of Pi Omicron, whose 
president is Dave Warner. 

Warner commented on the rally 
saying, “We hope a lot of students 
will participate in the rally. This 
summer those who took part really 
enjoyed themselves, even the ones 
who didn’t place. We would also 
like to see more girl and faculty 
drivers enter the contest as the 
boys dominated the competition 
this summer.” 


elta Sigma wins powerpuff crown; 


girls enlightened in foothall tactics 


by Gary Vaughn 

Delta Sigma, on a 60-yard 
scamper by quarterback Joy 
McMeen, defeated Kappa Chi 6-0 
to capture the Alpha Kappa Psi 
powderpuff football championship 
last week. 

with a staunch defensive effort 
contributing to the victory, Sarah 
Clark and Jeanine McCall were 


defensive standouts for Delta Sig. 

KAPPA CHI DEFENSE came 
largely from quarterback Diane 
Wilson. Her speed could only 
break outside for short yardage 
before time ran out on the Delta 
Sigma five-yard line. 

Time worked to Kappa Chi’s 
advantage, however, in the pre- 
vious 6-0 shutout of Gamma 


Mob action 
Amid a mad rush of oncoming defensive linemen, freshmen quarter, 
back Gary Thompson, gets off a pass during a practice session in prep- 
aration for the season finale against the Sophomores Saturday night. 


Lambda to gain access to the 
championship game. 

The Owls of Kappa Chi took the 
basic offensive and displayed a 
controlled ground attack, striking 
for five to 10 yards per play on 
carries. by quarterback Wilson, 
and runaway backs Ann Freeman, 
Vicki Shaub and Debbie Washam. 
Debbie scored the touchdown. 

THE OFFENSE of Gamma 
Lambda, although stifled by 
Kappa Chi, jelled for a TD in the 
consolation game on a breakaway 
run by Marsha Cleg. Scoring for 
Sigma Phi was Jenny Hammond 
who led a balanced offense in the 
air and on the ground. 

In the opening game of the cam- 
paign, Paulette Jewel’s T.D. pro- 
duced a tie with the Delta Sigs. 
Joy McMeen ran for paydirt for 
the Big Blues. 

“JT WAS really a lot of fun for 
all of us,” quarterback McMeen 
said. “I hope we can be as for- 
tunate to win next year.” 

Alpha Kappa Psi’s president 
David Buffington said the tourna- 
ment was originated to provide 
entertainment for the participat- 
ing girls and fans at the interclass 
games. 

' “It also served to give the girls 
who played a understanding of the 
nation’s No. 1 sport. 

“An effort will be made to im- 
prove the tournament next year to 
include more clubs and make the 
games safer for the participants.” 


A running start... 
Ronnie Cope and Steve Hawkinson start at the head of the pack after 
the gun sounds the beginning of the NAIA District 24 Cross Country 
meet. 


Pi Omicron sponsors contest | 


... to the finish 


Burton, Clark to lead Bisons; 


by Randal Burton 

Bill Burton and Rick Clark have 
been elected by their teammates 
as co-captains of the 1969-70 
Bison basketball team. 

A junior from Goodlettsville, 
Tenn., Bill has been a top substi- 
tute in past years and is a certain 
starter on this year’s roster. At 
6'4”, he promises to be a real 
help to the team with his 100 per- 
cent effort. 

Rick, from Hazel Green, Ala., 
stands 6’3” and already has a 
year’s experience as a starter even 
though he is only a junior. He set 
a record last year hitting 17 of 19 
free throws against Athens Col- 
lege and was second high scorer 
for the Bisons, averaging 11 points 
a game. 

The co-captains agree that their 
main job is to provide the team 
with the type of leadership that 
will produce and maintain a good 
attitude among the players—not 
only on the court but off as well. 

This involves keeping the team’s 
spirit high and making sure the 
Bisons work well together with no 
friction. 


They also believe that they 
should act as a mouthpiece for the 
coach to the players and for the 
players to the coach. Included in 
this responsibility is the relaying 
of messages and other matters of 
importance to those concerned. 

“Pm really optimistic about this 
season,” Bill said. He based his 
opinion on the fact that “the spirit 
is the best it has been since I’ve 
been here.” 

Bill feels that the student body 
deserves a winning season because 
of its dedicated support in past 
seasons. 

“Were confident that the same 
spirit will exist among the stu- 
dents this year, or even stronger. 
Lipscomb’s spirit is the best of 
any schools in our competition, 
and we really appreciate it—espe- 
cially when the students stick to a 
losing team.” 

“This year we’re determined to 
give the fans a lot to yell about.” 

Home games are scheduled Nov. 
20 against Harding College and 
Nov. 25 with Athens College as 
the foe. These are the only home 
games of the fall quarter. 


Arabs, Jews 
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Road rally 
wipes out 
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Crisman appointed to DLC Board; 
budget increased by $1.2 million 


Election of a new Board mem- 
ber and adoption of an all-time 
record budget of $5,454,271 were 
the chief actions of the Lipscomb 
Board of Directors at its semi-an- 
nual meeting last Saturday. 

BRYAN A. CRISMAN, realtor 
of Memphis with business inter- 
ests in Chattanooga, was unani- 
mously elected to the Board. 

President Athens Clay Pullias 
said the record budget, Lipscomb’s 
first to exceed $5,000,000, is re- 
quired because of inflation in gen- 
eral operating costs, faculty and 
staff salary increases, and the 
“rapidly rising cost of providing 
quality education.” 


Craig names 
top students 


Honor students in the December 
graduating class are Charlotte An- 
derson Mayo, valedictorian; Rob- 
ert Hughey, salutatorian; and Clay 


Derryberry, recipient of the 
Goodpasture Bible award. 
Students recognized in the 


commencement exercise on Dec. 
13 will be Mrs. Mayo and Derry- 
berry. Dean Mack Wayne Craig 
will present the valedictorian’s 
medal to the former, and Vice- 
President Willard Collins will 
make the Goodpasture award on 
behalf of B. C. Goodpasture, edi- 
tor of the Gospel Advocate. The 
award is given to the student 
preacher in each class graduating 
with the highest scholarship aver- 
age. 

From Collinsville, 


Til... : Mrs. 


Mayo is a home economics major. 
She was valedictorian of the 1966 
graduating class at Vandalia, Ill., 
High School. 

SHE HAS consistently been on 
the Honor Roll or Dean’s List at 


Valedictorian 
Charlotte Anderson Mayo 


Lipscomb and will graduate with 
a 3.86 average. She has also been 
a member of the President’s Stu- 
dent Council, PAL,- Home Eco- 
nomics Club, and Psi Alpha Social 
Club. 

Hughey almost made the schol- 
arship average a tie, with 3.85. 
He is from Roxana, Ill, and is 
majoring in religious education. 
A transfer from Freed-Hardeman 
College, he was graduated at Rox- 
ana High School. 

Derryberry is from Lewisburg, 
Tenn., and a graduate of Marshall 
County High School, where he 
was a member of the Beta Club. 
He is majoring in speech and 
preaches for Sharps Corner, 
Church of Christ, Columbia. He 
was vice-president of the Men’s 
Glee Club two years and last year 
served on the BABBLER staff. 


In announcing the election of 
the new Board member, James R. 
Byers, chairman, said: 

“Mr. Crisman is .a man of the 
highest quality and will add 
strength and influence to the work 
of Lipscomb. He is a leader in 
the church and his chosen field of 
business in Memphis. Mr. Cris- 
man’s family for many years has 
been among Lipscomb’s most loyal 
and liberal contributors.” 

President Pullias said: “David 
Lipscomb College is most fortu- 
nate to add Bryan A. Crisman to 
the Board of Directors. His ex- 
cellent training and wide influence 
in business, his dedication to the 
highest principles to which the 
college is committed, and his en- 
tire life equip him to render out- 
standing service to Lipscomb. 

“HIS LEADERSHIP in spiri- 
tual, business and civic activities 
has been outstanding over a long 
period of time. His family has 
been generous in support of Lips- 
comb for generations. The Cris- 
man Memorial Library is a monu- 
ment of good works in honor of 
the Crisman family.” 

The new Board member serves 
on the Memphis Board of Realtors 
and is associated with the C. D. 
Askew Realty Co., specializing in 


Bulletin 


Vardaman Forrister, associ- 
ate professor of sociology, died 
of a heart attack Wednesday. 

He had been a member of 
the department of sociology 


‘since 1955. 

Stricken while teaching a 
Lipscomb class, he was rushed 
to the hospital but efforts to 
save him failed. The news came 
as THE BABBLER was going 
to press. A full story will be 
published next week. 


industrial, commercial and invest- 
ment properties and appraising. 

During World War II he served 
as a commissioned officer in the U. 
S. Navy from 1940 through 1946 
and was a lieutenant commander 
at the time of his separation from 
service. 

HE IS A DEACON in the White 
Station Church of Christ, Mem- 
phis and was a deacon in the Red 
Bank Church of Christ, Chatta- 
nooga. His wife is the former 
Marie Chambers of Rhome, Texas; 
one of their two children, D’Etta 
Crisman, is a freshman at Lips- 
comb. Al Crisman, their son, is a 
junior in Columbia Military Acad- 
emy. 

In his report to the Board, Pres- 
ident Pullias pointed out that 
Lipscomb has been able to balance 
its budget each of the past 24 
years. 

“THE NEED for the. special 
kind of education that Lipscomb 
seeks to make available is greater 
than at any time since the school 
was founded in 1891,” he said. 

“The basic concept of Christian 
education at Lipscomb includes a 
sincere interest in the total life of 
each student as an individual. 

“While Lipscomb does not have 
the power to control what the stu- 
dents in this institution think and 
believe, except through teaching 
and example, it does have power 
to control what can and cannot be 
done on this campus.” 

PULLIAS SAID the college will 
continue to exercise this power, 
and it “cannot and will not sur- 
render the responsibility to con- 
trol the behavior of those who are 
enrolled in Lipscomb.” 

He said Lipscomb is open to any 
qualified student without refer- 
ence to race, religion or national 
origin, but that “each student spe- 
cifically agrees to abide by the 
regulations and requirements of 
admission.” 


Opens December 4 


New board moa welom 
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President and Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias welcome new Board mem- 
ber, Bryan A. Crisman, and Mrs. Crisman to a dinner honoring members 
of the Board and their wives at the Woman’s Club Friday evening. 


Annual 'Bison Day’ set 
for basketball opener 


by Debbi Clinard 
Lipscomb’s annual Bison Day activities have been set for 


Thursday, Nov. 20. 


The day’s title will have special significance as Lipscomb’s 
Bisons play the Harding Bisons in the opening home game of 


the ’69-70 basketball season. The varsity game is set for 8 
o'clock in McQuiddy Gymnasium. 


Actors recreate 'All the Way Home’ 
as major fall dramatic production 


_ by Linda Peek 

Tad Mosel’s “All the Way 
Home” has presented Lipscomb 
dramatists with the responsibility 
of re-creating a setting paradoxi- 
cally close to home and yet far re- 
moved from the familiar. 

The fall quarter production 
takes place in the Knoxville of 
1915 when the Chalmers was a 
whiz of a car, the Tin Lizzie was a 
common sight, and the hard of 
hearing used ear trumpets. 

“THERE ARE LITTLE things in 
the play, such as a make of a car 
or a kind of cookie, with which 
we are unfamiliar,” commented 
Dr. Jerry Henderson, director of 
the production. 

“Yet the audience cannot help 
but identify with these people. 
From the mountain rustics to the 
Southern aristocrats, the charac- 
ters are real, understandable, and 
touching.” 

“Because of the superb writing, 
it would be almost impossible to 
destroy the mood of the play,” 
continued Dr. Henderson who 
plans to enhance that mood 
through effective characterization, 
costuming, and set production. 

Children are very important in 
this somber and beautiful account 
of the effect of a young father’s 
death on the family. “In fact, the 
play could be called Rufus’s 
story,” said Henderson, “for much 


of it involves the pathos of a 
young boy’s inability to compre- 
hend the seriousness of his fa- 
ther’s death.” 

Rufus is being played by Howell 
Todd, son of Dr. Hollis E. Todd of 
the DLC faculty. In supporting 
children’s roles are Rob McRay, 
John Olive, and Howard New- 
some. 

ACQUIRING AN East Tennes- 
see drawl has been a problem to 
some of the “Yankees” in the cast. 
However, the twangy, homespun 
sounds will come naturally by 
production time and will be espe- 
cially effective as the audience ac- 
companies Jay Follet’s rustic fam- 
ily on a visit to Great-Great 
Granmaw and Aunt Sadie (pro- 
nounced Ant) out in the hills. 
Knowing the value of laughter, 
the author has drawn his charac- 
ters with clarity and does not 
hesitate to disclose their short- 
comings. 

Nancy Raney, senior speech 
major, said of her portrayal of 
Mary Follet, the Catholic wife of a 
doubting Protestant husband, “She 
loves him, but is still searching for 
the something that is missing in 
her marriage; she speaks of a gulf 
between them, but only after his 
death can she realize that she 
caused it by stunting his individu- 
ality.” 


AS HER HUSBAND Jay Follet, 
Gaius Overton plays a reformed 
drunkard striving to raise his son 
realistically. 

A brief scene between the per- 
plexed couple reveals more in its 
hushed intensity than have many 
more passionate love scenes in 
lesser plays. 

According to Dr. Henderson, the 


drama department has been espe- . 


cially fortunate in locating au- 
thentic costuming, complete with 
the elaborate beading characteris- 
tic of the era. The “real thing” in 
turn of the century furniture will 
also be used, adding to the realism 
and authenticity of the set. 

THE DOUBLE-STORY, in- 
door-outdoor set design is unique, 
allowing the audience a view from 
the outside porch to the back wall 
of the house, encompassing four 
rooms. Adding a final touch of 
melancholy will be the illusion of 
multi-colored fall leaves above 
the house, symbolizing the antici- 
pation of death which weaves 
throughout the play. 

Through unique and well- 
planned technical devices and ex- 
pert direction in characterization, 
“All The Way Home” will provide 
a philosophical and compassionate 
look at life and death. 

Curtain time is 8 p.m. Dec. 4, 5, 
and 6. 


President Pullias will officially 
proclaim Bison Day in a joint 2 
o'clock chapel assembly in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium. There 
will be no 10 o’clock chapel and 
all 2 o’clock classes will be dis- 


‘ missed. 


KEN DUGAN coordinator of 
athletics and coach of the varsity 
basketball and baseball teams, 
will speak and introduce members 
of the 1969-70 basketball team. 

The cheerleaders, headed by 
captains, Debbie Flippen and 
Larry Craig, will lead the student 
body in several cheers. 

Those leading cheers, in addi- 
tion to.Debbie and Larry include 
Susan Blackman, Melinda Cocker- 
ham, Ann Freeman, Jane Gingles, 
Nancy Hammer, Janet Mead, Dan 
Powell, and Billy Copeland. 

Director Burley Bowman will 
lead the Bison band at the rally, 
and the Bisonettes led by Presi- 
dent Mary Burton, will be in uni- 
form, sitting in a special section 
with the team members. 

OTHER BISONETTE officers 
are vice-president Gerry Scior- ` 
tino, secretary Vicki Bruer, and 
treasurer Annette Sargent. 

‘Another feature of Bison Day, 
according to student body presi- 
dent, Ken Durham, will be a so- 
cial club costume contest. Each 
social club will submit one entry, 
a member in a costume which will 
be judged on the basis of original- 
ity and its promoting school spirit. 

Other plans to build up school 
spirit for the opening game under 
consideration, include passing out 
Bison pins and bumper stickers. 
A bonfire and pep rally iw the 
evening before the game, has been 
scheduled. 
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Old attitudes spark new battles 


Practically as long as modern history can record, the Jews and the Arabs 
have been at odds with each other. 
The present is no exception. 


Since the 1967 six days war, the conflict in the Middle East has been in- 


tensifying. The bad thing about it is that there is more to it than just Arabs 
fighting Israelis. It is becoming more evident that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
have both taken sides in the situation though neither at present has taken an 
active part. 

The potential in the Middle East for a major world wide conflict to begin 
there is great. 

A sobering thought about the situation is that the attitudes which are 
basically behind the Arabs’ and Jews’ dislike for each other are old ones. 
They are attitudes that will not change in a short while, maybe never. The at- 
titudes, though Mideastern in origin, are threatening a world wide population. 

The Arabs and Jews are in a 
dilemma—one in which neither side 
can really win and the rest of the 
world stands to lose. 


Feedback 

Letter expresses 
‘silent’ impacts 
of silent majority 


To the editor: 


wy 
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this summer. 


McRay 


The only change since this sum- 
mer is the attitudes of the Lebanese 
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Collegiate Civitans 
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OOOO t FLOM first hand accounts iuum 


McRay—Choate react 


Due to the heavy tension of the Middle East situation, the BABBLER 
obtained the reactions of 2 Lipscomb faculty members, Dr. John McRay and 
Dr. J. E. Choate, who made trips to the Holy Lands and surrounding areas 


How has the Middle East situation changed since your 
trip this summer to the present? 
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Arab aggression legitimate; 
Palestine—a criminal threat 


by Clark Collins 


Since the June 1967 five-day war in 
which Israel dealt the Arab nations such 
a serious setback, these two mortal enemies 
have continually swapped blows, creating 
a politically touchy situation 

Israel captured the Sinai Peninsula and 
Jordan’s west bank. The Arab nations re- 
fused to even acknowledge Israel as a 
nation, much less to accept the reality 
of defeat at the Jews’ hands. But they 
cannot hope to acquire this land until they 
acknowledge both of these realities—un- 
less they can recapture it by force, which 
they constantly threaten to do. 


The Arabs’ fierce hatred for the Jews is 
grounded in three basic reasons which 
have their origin in the period following 
World War I when hundreds of thousands 
of Jews were moved into a territory inhab- 
ited mainly by Arabs for 2000 years. 


e The majority of Arabs believe that 
the creation of Israel as a nation in 1948 
was a crime against the Arab people. 


e The majority of Arabs feel that the 
policies of Israel during the succeeding 
years were also criminal. 

e The majority of Arabs see the contin- 
ued existence of Israel as a threat to the 
existence of the Arab nations themselves. 

Arabs, who have lived there for 1300 
years and until recently made up the vast 
majority of the population, have deep roots 
in Palestine and an undeniable moral 
claim. They captured the country in the 
wave of conquest launched by the succes- 
sors of Mohammed in the seventh century 
and later wrested it back from the Chris- 
tian crusaders. 


ALTHOUGH THE Jews’ claim that they 
were only “returning” to a land they left 
long ago, this premise will never be suffi- 
cient reason. If we follow that theory, the 
American Indians could take over New 
York City. 

The Arabs view Israel’s past methods of 
acquiring land with fear and disgust. 
Although one method was to buy property 
from absentee. landowners and then to 
evict Arab tenants, in 1948 an Israeli ter- 


WK 


Choate 


The situation has certainly not im- 
proved, in fact it has become worse. 
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On October 17 the Collegiate Civitan f towards the Commandoes when they The decision of the Lebanese to 
Club sent a telegram to President Nixon ZY refused to let them (the refugees) cut off support of the Commandoes 
with the message, “We the Collegiate Civi- p operate out of their country. has definitely put another pinch in 
tan Club of David Lipscomb College salute ] IBe ats: 

ou on your efforts to bring peace in Viet- JY A : Bae x f 
S E support you in your management ] What presently is the major crisis in the situation? p 
of governmental affairs. As is stated in Y Lebanon and its refugee problem The major crisis as I see it is the 
our creed ‘we believe in the government of j is now the major crisis. The children fear that the Arabs have for the p 
our country and our community and pledge Z of the Palestinians who were forced Jews. Every war that the Jews have f 
ourselves at all times to be loyal citizens Y to leave in 1948 and flee to Lebanon fought against the Arabs they have g 
and respect the law. ” Z are now the ones who are carrying come out on top. The Arabs fear p 

We were not expressing ourselves p on the fight to regain their homeland. that if another war takes place, they 7 
against the Moratorium although the p They now feel like they have just will be pushed out into the desert, Z 
events of the Moratorium did inspire the j been sold out. completely into the desert. : ) 

legram. Y e Y 
tote SUPPORT or dissent, whichever it ] What are the prospects of a solution? : ] 
may, be. should be constructiva 2 fear that ] _There are no prospects to a solu- The only nooner ae Ae j 
much of the dissent, the speaking out, and Yj tion to the Middle East problem be- would be for the modern Arab wor f 
: rate ies Y cause there is no solution to the refu- to unite under one flag, and not fight Y 
in some cases, acting out, has not been in g a Hoth sides ia ih eadeni they h in thie. 7 
tendeti RAN g DNET ores j cee den po ney ae will, Oe pase te grec as shite ee hie : g 
_ Rather, much of the dissent seems to be ] up. it is an irresietible tores LA ake) MUCcHON GE tide beore har arer: ] 
intended: to hurt, andin ‘some PRT Z striking against an immovable ob- whelming majority comes out on top p 
tended to destroy the country in whose p lect Lene of the Jews Z 
bounds the freedom of dissent has been af- p J $ : j 
forded. 7 What improvements have been made through the talks? j 

Ferpepd: sch Sent DII ataca pea There have been no improvements There have been no improvements 7 
constructive in that many Of us have Pren p through talks—the big powers are for as Nasser of Egypt said not long 7 
awakened. We have suddenly discovered Z just wasting their time. Only kind ago, he could turn the Middle East j 
that in order to be heard we must also p of talk of any good would be for the into a sea of blood -anytime he p 
speak out. Z Israelis and Arabs to come face to wanted. The only peace that can be p 

LETTERS, telegrams, and phone calls, p face, but this is impossible for it obtained is a forced peace which is Z 
although not given as much publicity as p would mean the Arabs would be ad- out of the question. f 
“peaceful” demonstrations, are making an 7% mitting defeat on their claims that j 
impact. j the land is theirs. ] 

The 53,000 telegrams which President a fi 3 7 Y 
Nixon’s address effected shows that the si- j W hat exactly is the role of the U. S. and the Soviet Union? j 
lent majority, if indeed it is a majority, p Neither plays a particular role in With the Russians controlling the Z 
wants the President to know they are a f the border dispute. The U. S. wants Mediterranean Sea coastline, one ac- Z 
majority. Z to protect its interests in the oil tually sees a Mexican Standoff as Y 

I salute you on your editorial page and p while the Soviets just want to keep each side is waiting for the other to f 
your willingness to present both sides of f the Chinese out, who originally of- act. i p 
the issues. p fered aid to the Jordanians, and keep p 

Jim McMeen ] them from surrounding their own j 
i G country. 
President f y j 


W 
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rorist organization massacred 250 inhabi- 
tants of an Arab village. 

Other Arabs were threatened with the 
same fate unless they left the country vol- 
untarily. A 1951 report estimated that 
more than 80% of Israel’s total area was 
abandoned by Arab refugees. Those Arabs 
who did remain in Israel were given a bad 
time and were not treated on the same 
basis as Jews. 

AND LAST, but by far, certainly not the 
least of the Arabs’ worries are official state- 
ments such as those which have been 
printed in the official Israeli yearbook. 


Israel's struggle 
for life, survival 
may succeed 


by Turney Stevens 


Perhaps the most unlikely, if not ac- 
tually miraculous, political story of the en- 
tire 20th century has been the struggle of 
the tiny nation of Israel not only for its 
identity, but also for its very survival as 
well. ' 


Less than 30 years ago there was no 
state of Israel. In fact the continued ex- 
istence of the Jewish people themselves 
was very much in doubt during the period 
of the Nazi persecution. 


Then in the late 1940s an elderly, 
steely-haired statesman, David Ben-Gur- 
ion, rose quickly to the leadership of a 
people that had no home. But because of 
political circumstances, Ben-Gurion con- 
vinced the British to concede the tiny Pal- 
estinian area under their jurisdiction to the 
Jewish people. It is there that one of the 
noblest experiments in the history of hu- 
manity has been conducted. 


ALTHOUGH SINCE its conception and 
birth Israel has fought and handily won 
three Middle East wars, its greatest victo- 
ries have not come on the battlefield. The 
hardest’ task of the Israelis has been the 
nearly insurmountable task of defeating 
almost worldwide anti-Semitism. 


It is in this area that the country, and its 
people, have done what no one thought 
could be done: they have not only survived 
the hatred of their enemies, but have also 
actually managed to cultivate numerous 
diplomatic friendships, mostly with West- 
ern nations. 


Somehow, in the hearts of nearly every- 
one, there is a special place for an under- 
dog, and no nation has ever faced much 
greater odds than little Israel, tucked 
neatly in between the mountains and the 
sea in southern Palestine. 


To an Israeli the “cause” is the abiding 
passion of life. The country enjoys an un- 
paralleled camaraderie. To them the ex- 
istence of Israel, at this time and place, is a 
perfectly natural, almost expected, phe- 
nomenon. The fact that Arabs surround 
them on every hand, except the side of the 
Mediterranean Sea, does little to deter a 
single citizen from believing absolutely in 
the future of his country. 


i SINCE THE six-day war in June, 1967, 
life has changed drastically in the state of 
Israel. 


Life has become one constant series of 
guerrilla assaults. People are being killed 
in Israel every day: shoppers, businessmen, 
tourists, and children, as well as profes- 
sional soldiers. (One must also remember, 
however, that Arab shoppers, businessmen, 
tourists, and children are being killed in 
their homes every day, too.) 


The very hatred the two nations have 
for each other may in the end prove to be 
the least important issue, for men have, on 
occasion, learned to live together in the 
past. The most important issue may very 
well ultimately prove to be the extent to 
which the great powers of the world are 
drawn into the squabble. For with one 
short series of military blunders in the 
Middle East, the entire world community 
could very well find itself engulfed in dev- 
astating nuclear flame. 
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Adding the final touches 


Nancy Gafford, Bruce Breegle, Beth Carman, and Joy Kent put the finishing touches on the giant Ameri- 
can flag that was constructed by Circle K and the K-ettes for display on campus as a part of Americanism 
Week, sponsored Nov. 9-16 by Circle K Clubs of Tennessee and Kentucky. 


K-ettes, Circle K plan Americanism Week 


by Deby K. on 


After a year of planning, 
thought, and work, Lipscomb has 
another first to add to its collec- 
tion. As of a few weeks ago, DLC 
has become the home of the first 
_ recognized women’s service club 
affiliated with Circle K. 

Circle K is a college men’s ser- 
vice club, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis organization, and encom- 
passes an international scope. 

AT A RECENT conference in 
Owensboro, Ky., the delegates of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee (KT) 
district unanimously passed a res- 
olution to hold this observance. 
Each club is responsible for its 
own program. Lipscomb’s Circle 
K chapter is working under the 
direction of co-chairmen Wilson 
Burton and Doug Wilburn. The 
governors of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Mayor Briley have been 
asked to issue proclamations in 
their respective areas declaring 
that week to be Americanism 
Week, devoted to patriotic obser- 
vations and activities. 

Shelby said, “There is just so 
much anti-Americanism eating 
away at our country that anything 
pro is good. This does not mean 
backing all that our country does 
because there are wrongs in many 
areas. However, because she is 
our country, she deserves our en- 
couragement and support.” 

Nancy Wooten had similar feel- 
ings about the Americanism Week. 
“It is something positive. There 


will be no attempt to evaluate 
specific issues, rather it will be 
an appeal to renew faith in the 
basic values upon which Amer- 
ica’s foundations lie.” 

The K-ettes are in an embry- 
onic stage of development, having 
no precedence upon which to pat- 
tern themselves. They are now in 
the process of establishing a con- 
stitution, permanent name, various 


Whittield appointed 


necessary committees, and other 
such essential foundations. 
RECENTLY ELECTED officers 
and board members are president, 
Nancy Wooten; vice-president, 
Susan Kimbrough; secretary, 
Nancy Gafford; treasurer, Susan 
Key; sophomore board member, 
Andrea Boyce; junior board mem- 
bers, Susan Delancey and Kathy 
Wicks; and senior board member, 


to state advisory committee 


Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, chair- 
man of the department of educa- 
tion and director of Lipscomb’s 
teacher education program, has 
been appointed to the Tennessee 
State Advisory Council for 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. 

In his letter making the ap- 
pointment, J. H. Warf, chairman 
of the State Board of Education, 
said the council is being reacti- 
vated to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Tennessee State 
Board of Education. 

Members are to include four 
representatives of state institu- 
tions, two from private colleges 
(Dr. Whitfield and one other), one 
from the Superintendents’ Study 
Council, one from the Principals’ 
Study Council, one teacher, one 


Nine-page essay wins 
vacation for Paseur 


by Ruth Ryan 

No one could have told sopho- 
more Jim Paseur that by writing 
one nine-page essay so much 
would happen. 

Jim is a speech and Bible major 
from Belleville, Michigan. He 
won the 1969 Religious Heritage 
of America Youth Essayist of the 
Year award. This organization 
works toward the theme of “One 
Nation Under God” on a national 
scale. 

Jim was rewarded with an ex- 
pense-paid week’s trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. plus $150. As a dele- 
gate to the National Convention 
there, he read the essay, dedicat- 
ing it to two faculty members at 
DLC. “I dedicated the reading of 
my essay at the National Conven- 
tion in Washington to Dr. Batsell 
Barrett Baxter and Dr. Jerry 
Henderson, who by their lives 
have done more to teach me about 
the values of our American reli- 
gious heritage than any other 
men.” 

STRESSING the values today 
that ‘can be gained from our coun- 
try’s past religious heritage, the 
essay asserts that “equalitarian, 
self-reliant, direct, and free atti- 


tudes are embedded into present 
institutions.” As important as 
these are, “the main values which 
come directly from America’s. re- 
ligious heritage are intrinsic val- 
ues... .” 

In the capital city Jim was hon- 
ored at a White House reception, 
where he met Secretary of Ur- 
ban and Housing Development 
George’ Romney, and Norman 
Vincent Peale. Romney, the 


former governor of Paseur’s home 


state, and his wife talked to him 
for some time. 

Back in Nashville, Paseur read 
his essay at the local RHA awards 
banquet, appeared on the WSM 
“Noon Show,” and answered 
questions with other award win- 
ners in a hotline radio interview. 

THE RADIO interview was 
perhaps the most rewarding part 
of all, with listeners calling in 
their questions about religion 
today. 

“If”? in Jim’s words, “America 
will once again make herself ‘one 
nation under God’ and keep alive 
its great religious heritage, per- 
haps future historians will not 
have to write of the rise and fall 
of the United States of America.” 


supervisor, president of Tennessee 
TEPS,  executive-secretary-trea- 
surer of the Tennessee Education 
Association, and four from the 
State Department of Education. 

AT ONE TIME, Dr. Whitfield 
served as chairman of the State 
Advisory Council. The group is 
scheduled to elect its own chair- 
man for the reactivated Council. 

“Dr. Whitfield has made an out- 
standing contribution to the edu- 
cation of teachers in the state of 
Tennessee for many years,” Dean 
Mack Wayne Craig said this week 
in announcing the appointment. 

“His appointment to the Advis- 
ory Council for Teacher Education 
and Certification is the latest in a 
long series of expressions of the 
confidence and esteem in which he 
is held in the area of professional 
education. David Lipscomb Col- 
lege is proud of his many attain- 
ments in this field.” 
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Degree in economics 
added to curriculum 


by Turney Stevens 
The B.S. degree in economics, never before officially offered 
at David Lipscomb, will be available to all qualified students, 
effective by the spring of 1970, Dr. Axel W. Swang, chairman 
of the department of business administration, announced re- 


cently. 


Because of the addition of thee courses in the area of eco- 
nomics, the school will have the necessary curriculum to offer 


this degree. 

The new courses are “Economic 
Development and Social Welfare,” 
“National Income Analysis,” and 
“Readings and Research in Busi- 
ness or Economics.” 

Any major in the field of eco- 
nomics would be divided among 
three different areas of study: 
economic theory, labor economics, 
and _ socio-economics. As with 
other majors, Dr. Swang specified 
that there would be various in- 
ter-disciplinary requirements for 
each of these areas. 

The three new courses are to be 
taught by Dr. Walter B. Rogers, 
who was recently appointed the 
Justin Potter Distinguished Pro- 
_ fessor of Business Administration. 


Mary Lynn Adams. 

Staton Shelby, Circle K advisor 
to the K-ettes, said, “I think that 
if boys can extend service, then 
girls can too, and can do so just as 
effectively, if not more so.” 

Nancy Wooten is also convinced 
of the value of the new organiza- 
tion. “Of course there are many 
service organizations on campus 
now, but there is always some- 
thing for people to do. We see 
many areas in which our energies 
are needed, and we’re real excited 
about meeting their challenge.” 


Minitopics 
Southeastern 
in Nashville, 


Religious talks set 

The Southeast Campus Evange- 
lism Seminar will be held in 
Nashville on Nov. 27-30. 

Campus Evangelism is a pro- 
gram conducted by the Burke 
Road Church of Christ, Pasadena, 
Texas, aimed at preaching Jesus 
among America’s college and uni- 
versity students. 

AMONG THE speakers will be 
Archie Crenshaw, Decatur, Ga.; 
Roy Osbourne, San Leandro, 
Calif.; John Allen Chalk, Abilene, 
Texas; Jim Bevis and Charles 
Shelton, Pasadena, Texas; David 
Jones, Nashville; and Prentice A. 
Meador, Jr., San Fernando, Calif. 


Life on the stage 


Nancy Raney and Gaius Overton run through a scene in “All the 
Way Home,” the fall drama production to be presented in Alumni 
Auditorium Dec. 4, 5 and 6. 


Dr. Thomas Rogers, visiting pro- 
fessor of economics, will also 
teach certain of the courses Cone 
various quarters. 

In making its foe nchbations 
to the Dean concerning the pro- 
posed economics major, a commit- ` 
tee made up of business professors: 
stated, “A major in economics 
would prepare students for posi- 
tions’ in business, government 
and/or labor organizations. 

“Top students would be encour- 
aged to enter graduate school for 
preparation necessary to enter the 
teaching profession or the field of 
economic research.” 

Dr. Thomas Rogers came to 
Lipscomb this fall from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, in Edmonton, 
Canada. While there he had been 
teaching courses in agriculture. 

Rogers did his undergraduate 
work in economics at Texas Tech 
University, before moving to the 
University of Arizona and Okla- 
homa State University where he 
received his M.A. and doctorate 
respectively. 

While doing graduate work and 
then after earning his doctorate, 
Rogers has taught at Texas Tech, 
Western Illinois University, Ohio 
State, and New Mexico State, in 
addition to the University of Al- 
berta. He has also done advanced 
research at the Stanford Univer- 
sity Research Institute in Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


seminar set 


Nov. 27-30 


The Sheraton Nashville Motor 
Inn will serve as headquarters for 
the seminar. Registration will open 
at 8 p.m. on Nov. 27, and the first 
session will begin at 7 pm. A 
registration fee of $12.50 ($15.00 
after Nov. 15), will be charged to 
cover operating expenses. 

Interested persons may see Don 
Finto, Dr. Baxter, or Dr. Tucker 
for more information. 


‘Our Town’ staged 

The third act of Thornton Wild- 
er’s “Our Town” will be presented 
on Wednesday, Nov. 19. Joan 
Gentry is directing the cutting 
with Betty Billingsley portraying 
the role of Emily and Larry Smith 
playing the Stage Manager. 

This is the last one-act play in 
the fall quarter series sponsored 
by the Footlighters. Curtain time 
is 9 p.m. 

Ray D. Wilson, a 1955 DLC 
graduate in accounting, has been 
appointed director of business ad- 
ministration, Department of 
Public Health, State of Tennessee. 
He joined the staff of the depart- 
ment upon his graduation. 

His wife, the former Pat El- 
more, is also a former DLC stu- 
dent, and he is a brother of Dr. 
Billy Wilson, recently appointed 
assistant professor of biology at 
Lipscomb. 


Adams honored 

Mike Adams has been elected 
Citizen of the Month for October 
by Civinettes. 

This recognition is awarded 
monthly by the Civinettes to a 
student, faculty member, or staff 
member who has provided out- 
standing service to the school. 

Adams, as president of Circle K 
International, is traveling. exten- 
sively this year, most recently to 
Vietnam at the invitation of South 
Vietnam President Thieu. 

“We feel that Mike is doing an 
excellent job in representing the 
United States, Tennessee, and 
Lipscomb,” Brenda Robertson. 
president of Civinettes said. : 


Hard work pays off 


Ricky Clark goes up for two points, going over the head of Ron 
Rippetoe during a practice session in preparation for the Bisons’ 


opener against Harding College Nov. 20. 


Bill Burton looks on. 


Cage season opens Thursday 


With five returning lettermen, a host of 
last year’s junior varsity players, and two 
transfer students, the 1969-70 basketball sea- 
son is scheduled to get underway Thursday 
night at 7:30 in McQuiddy gymnasium to cap 
a day of activities in honor of the Bisons. 

After several scrimmages with various 
schools in the area, the team, again under the 
direction of Coach Ken Dugan, has found 
some weak spots and has been working on 
them in hopes of-conquering them before 
they face Harding. One of these weak spots 


seems to be ball control. 


“We are going to have to have ball control 
if we win any ball games this year, and we 
plan on doing that; so let’s get to work,” 
Dugan told the team in a special skull session 


earlier this week. 


Another of the problems facing the cagers 
is lack of height. “We hope to overcome this 


by continual hustle and aggressive defensive 
tactics,” Dugan said. 

The probable starters for next week’s 
game include four veterans from last year’s 
varsity squad as well as one transfer student 
from Murray State University. 

The veterans are: Bill Burton, a senior 
and co-captain of the Bisons stands 6’4” tall 
from Goodlettsville, Tenn.; Rick Clark, also 
is co-captain and a 6’6” junior from Hazel 
Green, Ala.; Bruce Bowers, top scorer of last 
year standing 6’1”, a resident of Nashville; 
and Roy Pate, a sophomore hailing from 
Pleasant Shade, Tenn., 6/312”. 

Ron Rippetoe, a 6’344” junior, is the trans- 
fer from Murray State, the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference Champs of last year. 


Other Bisons who will probably see a lot 


of action this season include Larry Linger- 
felt, Farrell Gean and Eddie Baker. 
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Second road rally ends in ditches; 
better luck next time Pi Omicron! 


by Carol Brock 


Plans for Pi Omicron’s second 
road rally Saturday ended in a fu- 
tile contest, rather short of the 
July meet’s success. 

TWENTY ENTRIES, including 
one faculty member, Paul Down- 
ey, left McQuiddy parking lot be- 
ginning at 1:10 p.m. to begin what 
was to be a five-plus hour wander. 
In addition to registered. cars, a 
car carrying a BABBLER reporter 
and photographer was allowed to 
insure more accurate coverage. 

Mimeographed sheets approxi- 
mating 145 directions were given 
each navigator. Stan Bise drew 
up the directions, which proved to 
be mission impossible for the tro- 
phy-seekers. 

COUNTING MAIL BOXES on 


Lipscomb site 
of volleyball 


tourney finals 


by Carol Brock 

An interesting note of inter- 
collegiate sports for this season 
will be the Women’s State Volley- 
ball Tournament. 

The event is slated for Nov. 20- 
22, with the latter two meets being 
played at Lipscomb. The location 
of the first meets is undecided. 

The tournament is under the 
auspices of the Division of Girls in 
Womens Sports (DGWS), a divi- 
sion of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation of Washington, D.C. 

THIS PROGRAM is new to 
Tennessee, with other states hav- 
ing already entered district and 
national competition. 

Volleyball and tennis (played in 
May) are the only two activities 
entered, with the possibility of 
adding basketball or badminton 
later. 

Participating schools are: Bel- 
mont, Peabody, Vanderbilt, UT 
(Martin), Memphis State, UT, 
MTSU, Austin Peay, Milligan, and 
Lipscomb. 

Representing Lipscomb are: Re- 
becca Albright, Mary Crockett, 
Sharon Lemp, Leslie Mathey, Ora 
Kay Thedford, Diane Slaughter, 
Vickie Spann, and Angela Wilson. 

“This program is unique in that 
the activities are played, scored, 
and controlled by women. We 
hope this emphasis on women’s 
team sports will encourage oth- 
ers,” P.E. instructor Betty Webster 
said. 

Game time is noon to 10:00 p.m. 
Friday and all day Saturday. 


Lealand Lane, looking for fire hy- 
drants in Green Hills, spotting a 
number on a numberless house, 
making a U-turn in the middle of 
Nolensville Road, dodging goats, 
and finding bridges (culverts) 
under knee-high weeds—activities 
to douse even the most avid scav- 
enger hunter’s enthusiasm. 

A major conflict point which 
caused much: confusion was the 
fact that pledges who were sup- 
posed to be stationed at four 
checkpoints had not been sent to 
their places on time. Checkpoint 
3 could not be found. 

Drivers obviously didn’t know 
the location of these points and 
were unable to receive needed in- 
structions for the rest of the 
course. 

The cars were sparsely scat- 
tered until about 3 p.m. when ev- 
erybody gathered at Harpeth Hills 
—for the fifth or sixth time. 
From then on, it wasn’t a matter 
of who was ahead, but of who was 
going to give up first. 
` AS NO ONE was able to finish 
according to regulations, selecting 
winners would have to be those 
reporting back first.. This would 
defeat the purpose of the contest 
and not be accurate in any sense. 

After protests from the entries 
and resulting talks of Pi Omicron 
officers and rally officials, the fol- 


lowing alternatives were reached. 

Trophies could be awarded to 
the first two cars who returned 
with acceptable quality points, 
entry fees and gas costs could be 
returned, or the event could be 
re-run at a later date. The deci- 
sion would be reached by a ma- 
jority vote of the entries. 

The inconvenience was caused 
by “people not on the job and or- 
ders not being understood ‘ and 
carried out properly,’ according to 
Ron Coles, publicity chairman. 

“We appreciate everybody’s 
help and concern, and full restitu- 
tion is being made.” 

Maybe everybody can 
Indian Hills by the next rally. 


find 


In a maze of confusion, Paul Downey, along with other cohorts, tries 
to straighten out the directions for the Pi Omicron road rally Saturday. 


10-3 record closes harriers season; 
head to Oklahoma for nationals 


by Randal Burton 


The Lipscomb Cross Country 
team completed its regular season 
Tuesday by falling to Fisk Uni- 
versity 27-28 in a contested meet. 

Running a six-mile course at 
Percy Warner Park, the Bisons 


Hiter, Elrod receive MVP's 
as Juniors grab grid crown 


The 1969 Intramural Football All-Star teams have been 
elected by those who participated in the competition. 

Elected to the first team were Mickey Hiter, junior; Steve 
Peden, senior; Warren Green, sophomore; Bill Slatten, sopho- 
more; Larry Burges, freshman; Fred Walker, freshman; 
Steve Norrod, junior, Burton Elrod, junior; Jim Prince, 
junior; Les Tubb, junior; and Jim Taylor, freshman. 

Those who made the second team include Wayland 
Smith, sophomore; Tom Anderson, freshman; Don Garner, 
junior; Brownie Reeves, junior; Clifford Clogg, junior; Dave 
Warner, senior; Billy Williams, senior; Robert Grow, sopho- 
more; John Butler, sophomore; Gary Thompson, freshman; 
and Larry Hollingsworth, senior. 

Most Valuable Players, selected at the same time, in- 
clude Hiter, Most Valuable Lineman, and Elrod, Most 
Valuable Back. Both are juniors, along with six others in 
the All-Star list making a total of eight in the elite ranks. 

This is the second year in a row that these boys have 
not only won the championship but also have dominated 


the All-Star cast. 


The All-Stars and Most Valuable Players will be honored 
at a banquet to be scheduled at a later date. 

The Juniors grabbed the title as they finished the season 
with a perfect 3-0 record, downing the Seniors in their last 
game of the season. Their only problem came from the 
Freshmen who held the mighty offense to just 6 points. 

The Sophomores wrapped up their season in second 
place as they also skunked the Frosh 6-0. 


took third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
places behind Al Sewell and Major 
Ray of Fisk. 

STEVE HAWKINSON, Ronnie 
Cope, Perry Stites and Steve 
Groom were Lipscomb’s top four, 
and Buddy Martin took 10th. 

Sewell’s winning time of 30:54 
for the six miles was less than he 
was clocked for the  five-mile 
course in a Lipscomb home meet 
previously. 

Coach Steve Barron protested at 
the finish line when it was re- 
ported that Sewell had cut the 
course, but his protest was not 
effective. 

“We are 100 percent certain that 
it happened as we reported it, but 
we had no proof in the way of 
film or other evidence to back up 
our protest, so we could not get 
the results changed,” Barron said. 
“This did make the difference in 
the match, which we would have 
won if the decision had gone as 
we felt it should.” 

EMIL GARDNER, Alton Hill 


and Wayne Martinson were Fisk’s 


other finishers to give the home 
team its winning score. 

The Bisons’ second defeat of the 
season came at the hands of Mid- 
dle Tennessee State University 
last Saturday with a score of 24- 
31, 

MTSU captured the first two 
places, Lipscomb the next three, 
followed by three more Blue 
Raiders and capped off with the 
final two Lipscomb jerseys. 

MYLES MAILEY, MTSU fresh- 
man from Hillsboro High School 
of Nashville, won the race in 
20:39. His teammate Jim Russo 
took second place in 20:48. 

Lipscomb’s first finisher, Steve 


Hawkinson was 19 seconds behind 
the winner in 20:58. Hawkinson 
dropped out of the race for about 
30 seconds and fell from first to 
seventh place. When he finally 
overcame his sickness enough to 
start again he had too much 
ground to regain to take the lead 
and win the race. 

Steve was followed closely by 
Ronnie Cope and Perry Stites in 
fourth and fifth places. The other 
two finishers for the purple and 
gold were Steve Groom and 
Buddy Martin. Steve and Buddy 
finished in ninth and 10th places 
to close out the scoring for the Bi- 
sons. 

ALTHOUGH THESE were the 
final dual meets for the Bisons, 
Coach Barron plans to journey 
with the whole team to Oklahoma 
for the National NAIA cross coun- 
try finals Nov. 22. 

“We think we can place in the 
top 20 teams, so were going to 
give it a try,” Barron said. 

“Although the team didn’t win 
the District meet and won't re- 
ceive NAIA financial aid, we still 
plan to go.” 


SEASON’S RECORD 


Lipscomb 22..Carson-Newman Coll. 33 
Lipscomb 18. Austin Peay State U. 41 
Lipscomb 18...... Tennessee Temple 43 
Lipscomb 19....... Covenant College 35 
Lipscomb 29........ Tennessee Tech 27 
Lipscomb 17.......... Bryan College 44 
Lipscomb 23.................. UTMB 32 
Lipscomb 17....... Lambuth College 46 
Lipscomb 20.................. UTMB 35 
Lipscomb 15..... Univ. of the South 44 
Lipscomb 16.............. Vanderbilt 39 
Lipscomb 31..Middle Tenn. State U. 25 
Lipscomb 27 ................... Fisk 28 


President receives gift 
President Athens Clay Pullias accepts a check for $2,000 from Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation. represented by Adam Orgera, manager of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company in Nashville. 


Sears-Roebuck gives 


Lipscomb $2000 grant 


Lipscomb received an unre- 
stricted gift of $2000 from the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation on 
Nov. 11. 

Adam Orgera, manager of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company in 
Nashville, presented a check for 
this amount to President Athens 
Clay Pullias in the latter’s office. 

“The future of private higher 
education is closely related to the 
future of private business and in- 
dustry in America,’ President 
Pullias said in accepting the gift. 

“It has often been said that 
what happens to the private col- 
leges will eventually happen to 


Drama tickets 
go on sale 


Tickets for the fall dramatic 
production, “All the Way Home,” 
will go on sale Monday after 
Thanksgiving, Director Jerry 


Henderson announced this week. 


The play is to be presented at 8 
p.m., Dec. 4, 5 and 6 in Alumni 
Auditorium, and all seats will be 
reserved. 

ALTHOUGH STUDENTS may 
be admitted free on presentation 
of their ID cards, it will be neces- 
sary to pick up tickets for the re- 
served seats. They may buy ad- 
ditional tickets at $1 each, the 
price that will be charged the 
general public. 

Faculty and staff members will 
also receive free tickets on their 
activities cards. 

A ticket desk will be set up in 
the main hall of Burton Adminis- 
tration Building, and will be 
opened after each chapel Dec. 1 
through 5. 

SETS WILL go up this week, 
Dr. Henderson said, after presen- 
tation of the last of the Wednes- 
day evening one-act series, which 
will be the third act of “Our 
Town.” 

He is pleased with rehearsals 
thus far, however, and feels that 
the cast will be well prepared to 
make the most of the limited time 
on the Alumni stage. 

WINTER QUARTER produc- 


tion will be “Hello, Dolly,” for — 


which all parts, including chorus, 
will be cast on the first Saturday 
after school opens in January. 

“Many, many parts are availa- 
ble for both men and women in 
this musical,” he said, “and I hope 
everyone interested will put the 
date Jan. 10 on his or her calendar 
and plan to’ participate in the 
tryouts.” 


America’s whole system of free 
enterprise. Therefore, David 
Lipscomb College is especially 
grateful to the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation for this generous grant 
which Mr. Adam Orgera, manager 
of Sears in Nashville, has pre- 
sented.” 

Orgera said grants totaling 
$1,500,000 were to be distributed 
to privately supported colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country during the week by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 

“Colleges will be eligible to 
share in only one of the two grant 
programs,” Orgera said. 

The unrestricted funds program 
in which Lipscomb is sharing may 
be used as the recipients deem 
best. 

Tennessee’s share in the grants 
is $43,500, which is being divided 
among 36 colleges and universities 
in the state. 

Orgera said the Foundation will 
invest more than $700,000 this 
year in student financial aid and 
other educational programs. 

“This will bring higher educa- 
tion expenditures by the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation to more than 
$2,225,000 in 1969.” 


The Honorable John A. Mitch- 
ell, a judge on the Tennessee 
Court of Criminal Appeals, will 
deliver the commencement ad- 


Judge John A. Mitchell 
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Coming election slated to choose 
homecoming court, student officers 


by Linda Bumgardner 
The 1970 Homecoming Queen 
will be chosen by the student 
body Monday from the following 


candidates, nominated by petition- — 


ing, which closed Monday of this 
week: ; 

Judy Beck, 10th quarter socio- 
logy major; Marilyn Ann Brad- 
field and Debbie Butler, both 10th 
quarter elementary education ma- 
jors; Mary Lou Holt Craig, 11th 
quarter elementary education ma- 
jors; Janice Hess, 10th quarter his- 
tory major; Peggy Hesson, ninth 
quarter elementary education ma- 
jor; Martha Lou Pritchard, 11th 
quarter physical education major; 
and Vicki Porter Shaub, ninth 
quarter biology major. 

A RUNOFF ELECTION is al- 
most certain to be necessary, since 
the winner must poll a majority of 
votes cast. This will be held 
Tuesday, if required. 

From Memphis, Tenn., Judy has 
been a campus beauty finalist and 
a representative in the football 
sweetheart’s court. She is a 
member of Psi Alpha social club, 
and Civinettes, and a Bisonette 
this year and last year. She is a 
graduate of Memphis Central 
High School. 

Marilyn is a transfer from 
Freed-Hardeman College and at- 
tended Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity two summers. She is from 
Carbondale, Ill, and graduated 
from the SIU high school, where 
she was secretary of the student 
body, and section editor of the 
yearbook. 

THIS YEAR’S Football Sweet- 
heart, Debbie is a graduate of 
Lipscomb High School and a 
Nashville native. She is vice- 
president of Kappa Chi social club 
and a three-year veteran of the 
Bisonettes. In high school she 
was a Homecoming attendant and 
member of the Honor Society. 

From Hinsdale, Ill., Mary Lou 
Craig was chosen a Homecoming 
attendant last year and has ap- 
peared in a number of Lipscomb 
dramatic productions. She is a 
member of Psi Alpha social club 
and A Cappella Singers and has 
been a Bisonette. She was mar- 
ried during the summer to Larry 
Wayne Craig, also a DLC senior. 

Janice, from Scottsboro, Ala., is 
a transfer from Northeast State 


Judge Mitchell to speak to grads 


dress at the fall quarter gradua- 
tion exercises on Dec. 13, at 6:30 
p.m. in Alumni Auditorium. 

Judge and Mrs. Mitchell have 
been invited to join President and 
Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias in the 
receiving line at their reception 
for graduates, their parents and 
friends. 

The reception will be held in 
the Frances Pullias Room of the 
Lipscomb Dining Center from 4 to 
5:30 p.m. on commencement day. 

“David Lipscomb College is 
honored to have Judge John A. 
Mitchell to address the December 
graduating class,” President Pul- 
lias said in announcing the 
speaker. 

“JUDGE MITCHELL has spent 
a lifetime in the very difficult and 
necessary field of law enforcement 
as an assistant district attorney 
general, as district attorney gen- 
eral, and for a very long time as a 
judge. 

“His integrity, sense of fairness 
and justice have won for him the 
respect of all who have known of 
his outstanding achievements. 
Only recently, Gov. Buford El- 
lington elevated him to the posi- 


Junior College in Alabama and 
Autauga County High School. 
She was a cheerleader three years 
in high school and two years in 
the junior college. 

Chesapeake, Ohio, is Peggy’s 
hometown, and she is a graduate 
of Chesapeake High School. She 
was a class officer in high school 
and a section editor on the year- 
book staff. She expects to grad- 
uate at DLC in the August class, 
which makes her eligible for 
nomination, although she is not 
yet a senior. 

Another Nashville native and 
graduate of Lipscomb High 
School, Martha has been president 
of Delta Sigma social club, is on 
the Board of Directors of Civi- 
nettes and secretary of Pi Epsilon 
honorary physical education soci- 
ety. She was high school Home- 
coming Queen and is on the Presi- 
dent’s Student Council. 

Vicki is the third DL High 
School graduate among the can- 
didates, and was “Miss Lipscomb” 
there in 1967. She has been a 
college cheerleader, Bisonette, 
member of Kappa Sigma social 


club, and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Student Council. She, too, 
is a candidate for graduation in 
August. 

Attendants to represent fresh- 
man, sophomore, and junior 
classes and June and August 
graduating classes will be elected 
at class meetings Monday night. 

Petitions for attendants at large 
must be in by Dec. 1, and five 
men and five women will be 
elected on Dec. 3 to represent the 
student body. 

PETITIONS FOR CANDI- 
DATES for student body secre- 
lary and president for Winter 
and Spring quarters must be in 
by Nov. 24. Secretarial candidates 
will speak at both chapels Dec. 1, 
and presidential candidates will 
speak Dec. 2. 

Elections will be Dec. 3. Run- 
offs, if needed, will be held Dec. 4. 

“Voting machines will be used 
in the elections Dec. 3, serving 
double duty for both the election 
of student body officers and the 
election of the ‘at large’ homecom- 
ing attendants,” Ken Durham, 
president of the study body said. 


Debt to Forrister exceeding; 


had 15 DLC years to credit 


Vardaman Forrister, a member 
of the Lipscomb faculty for nearly 
15 years, was stricken with a 
heart attack on Nov. 12 and died 
in the afternoon. 

He was teaching his 10 o’clock 
class in Sociology 336, Family 
Problems, at the time he became 
ill. He was not known to have a 
previous history of heart attacks. 

HIS LIPSCOMB affiliation dates 
back to 1955, when he joined the 
faculty as instructor in sociology. 
He held the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the time of 
his death. 

Recently, he had given up full- 
time preaching, in which he had 
engaged for 25 years, to become a 
part-time counselor in religion, 
marriage and family affairs under 
the sponsorship of the Brook- 
meade Church of Christ in Nash- 
ville. 


Nashville 


congregations for 


tion of judge of the Tennessee 
Court of Appeals. This will 
strengthen that court and is well 


deserved recognition of Judge 
Mitchell’s distinguished public 
service. 


Judge Mitchell was judge of 
the Fifth Judicial Circuit of 
Tennessee until May, 1969, when 
Gov. Ellington appointed him to 
the Court of Criminal Appeals. 

HE IS A graduate of Livingston 
Academy, Livingston, Tenn., and 
has the LL.B. degree from the 
University of Tennessee. He also 
attended Transylvania College in 
Kentucky. 

He began the practice of law in 
Cookeville, Tenn., where he and 
his family still make their home. 
Mrs. Mitchell is the former Miss 
Matalee Barnes of Cookeville, and 
they have a son and a daughter, 
John Alex Mitchell and Mrs. Ethel 
Barnes Mitchell Horton. 

Judge Mitchell is an elder in the 
church of Christ and a member of 
the American Legion and Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. He was in 
military service in World War I 
and also in World War II. 


which he had preached include 
Lebanon Road, Berryville and 
Smith Springs. 

Membership on the boards of 
directors of the Nashville Mental 
Health Association, Council of 
Community Agencies and Short 
Mountain Camp evidences his 
prominence in community affairs. 

HE HAD THE B.A. degree from 
Pepperdine College, the M.Ed. 
from the University of North Car- 
olina, and the Ed.S. from George 
Peabody College. 

President Athens Clay Pullias, a 


Vardaman Forrister 


close friend of the family from the 
early years of his preaching at 
Charlotte Avenue Church of 
Christ, where Mrs. Forrister’s par- 
ents are members, was out of 
town. 

He paid tribute to Forrister at 
the faculty meeting on Nov. 15. 

“No one has been closer to this 
family for a longer period of time 
than I have,” he said. 

“I BEGAN preaching at Char- 
lotte Avenue church of Christ in 
1934 when Carolyn was just a lit- 
tle girl. It was my privilege to be 
with them when they started their 
home and to be with them on 
many important occasions 
throughout the years. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Lunar landing brings brief unity 
as man senses accomplishment 


. In man’s quest for knowledge about space and its mysteries, he has 
attained something which the peoples of the world have been unable to 
accomplish through treaties, negotiations and wars. 


The explorers of space have brought to the world a brief moment of 


unity. 


As the Americans from earth went about their duties on the moon’s sur- 
face, the world took the time to look and listen as history was made; in 
few other instances has the world paid such an honor. 


When the men of Apollo 11 and 12 walked on the moon, the whole world 
watched and was unified because we were all able to feel a single sense 
of accomplishment for mankind. As the astronauts walk on the moon, they 
are not seen as Americans or Russians; they are seen merely as men, 


human beings from our planet. 


And for a few brief hours, we forget 


about Vietnam, racial tension, and demonstrations; and the world populace 
is united in the adventure of a lunar landing. 


The accomplishment of reaching the moon is truly fantastic, but maybe 
a more important accomplishment is that for a few moments the people of 


the world can share a sense of triumph. 


It is true that as we reach out to look at the mysteries of the universe, 
there is a sense of a race involved. But hopefully someday the sense of 
unity brought about by the adventures of the space explorers will last 
longer than just a few hours and will encompass the whole thrust of man’s 
search for knowledge so that it will become entirely motivated by the goal 
of widening the scientific horizons not only of one nation but also of the 


whole world. 


With Apollo 12 


Moon shots are worth cost; 
polled DLC students agree 


by Turney Stevens 
The vast majority of Lipscomb students favor the American manned 


space program. 


In a random-sample public opinion poll conducted on campus Monday, 
more than 80 percent of the students interviewed favored the United States 


space efforts. 


Questions asked during the sampling and 
various opinions expressed are printed 
below: 

1. The Apollo 12 moonshot alone is cost- 
ing the U.S. $375 million. The cost of the 
entire space program thus far has run well 
into the billions of dollars. Is it worth it? 

In answer to this question, 83.3 percent 
expressed an affirmative opinion, while 
11.1 percent said they felt that the vast 
amounts of money are being wasted, and 
5.6 percent had no opinion definite enough 
to state. — 

Although most students favor the pro- 
gram, few are willing to say that the ex- 
traordinarily high monetary expenditures 
are fully justifiable and feel that perhaps 
serious consideration should be given to 
trimming them in the years to come. 

Jenny Hammond, fourth quarter sopho- 
more from Atlanta, said, “I think it is im- 
portant to continue space exploration, but 
we should seriously consider the vast 
amounts of money we are pouring into it.” 

Jim McMeen, Nashville senior, said, 
“Yes, I feel the money is justified. The 
space program is an investment in the fu- 
ture, just as any scientific research project 
is. We are not going to see many tangible 
results for years to come, but some day the 
benefits of the space effort will be there 
for all of us to use. 

Gwen Sheppard, sixth quarter sopho- 
more from Scottsboro, Ala., summed up the 
general opinion of the group, “I think it 
(the space program) is worth it, but I don’t 
think we should sacrifice other important 
programs that involve everyday life just 
for this one purpose.” 

2. Will the scientific rewards of the mis- 
sion justify the risk of life involved? 

In response to this question, 88.8 percent 
of the interviewees expressed a favorable 
opinion, and 11.2 percent dissented. No 
one chose not to declare himself. 

Staton Shelby, seventh quarter junior, 
said, “Men are getting killed in Vietnam 
for a lot less. The ultimate goal of the 
moonshot is the increase of human knowl- 
edge that will benefit all mankind, and 
that is worth whatever risk of life is in- 
volved.” 

Seventh quarter Chattanooga 
major, Paul Keckley, said, “Man’s duty is 
to reach out and to discover. Physically, 
man will some day have to resort either to 
space or the sea for his natural resources, 
so today’s exploration is vital to tomor- 
row’s livelihood. Besides, risk is an inher- 
ent factor in any quest into the unknown.” 

3. Should the U.S. discontinue or expand 
its space program in the years to come? 

Of those interviewed, 66.6 percent feel 
the U.S. should expand the program, but 
few were willing to express such approval 
without grave reservations. Most feel that 
the space effort should not cause the U.S. 


speech — 


to sacrifice its urban programs. The pro- 
gram should be curtailed to some extent, 
22.3 percent said, and 11.1 percent had no 
opinion. 

Greg Williams, a pre-engineering stu- 
dent from Pensacola, Fla., said, “It is a fine 
program, and information received from 
our visiting the moon will inevitably bene- 
fit the world. But the needs on earth are 
more important (such as slums and pollu- 
tion). Before going on to Mars, we should 
solve some of the problems on earth.” 


Lipscomb suffers 
lossof great man, 
advisor, teacher 


by Linda Bumgardner 


Lipscomb students suffered the loss of 
one of their best friends and most under- 
standing teachers last week with the sud- 
den death of Vardaman Forrister, associate 
professor of sociology. 

Since he began teaching at Lipscomb in 
1955, he had been known for his kindness 
and his interest in others. 

MR. FORRISTER WAS always cheerful 
and optimistic. In a time when practically 
everyone sees the world in black, he was 
able to say that he thought the world was 
getting better. 

A professional marriage counselor, he 
would often note that despite the rising di- 
vorce rates, there are probably more great 
marriages today than ever before. He saw 
the increasing interest in family courses 
and the increasing demand for marriage 
counselors as evidence that people today 
are more concerned with what it takes to 
make a good family. 

Mr. Forrister realized the importance of 
an atmosphere of love and care for the full 
development of children. He stressed the 
need to see from the child’s point of view 
and to respond to the child’s needs. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S responsibility in 
helping those of lower socioeconomic levels 
and of minority races was another of his 
deep concerns. He felt that in many cases 
the church has failed to help these individ- 
uals because of a lack of Christian love. 

All who knew Mr. Forrister will remem- 
ber him for just this quality, for he truly 
possessed an unselfish, Christ-like love. 

His love and concern for his family were 
evident to all who knew him. In many of 
his courses, he conveyed to his students the 
joy he had found in his own family. 

Lipscomb students extend their deep, 
heart-felt sympathy to Mrs. Forrister and 
their five children. 


Astronauts seek new clues while investigating old findings 


by Lee Maddux 

Now that the seed has been planted by 
Apollo 11, Apollo 12 has attempted to 
begin the reaping of the harvest. 

The plan for Apollo 12 was essentially 
this: scientific research rather than cliff- 
hanging adventure. The three-man crew of 
Charles Conrad Jr., Richard F. Gordon, Jr., 


and Alan L. Bean has begun the tiresome. 


ordeal of trying to justify the $24 million 
moon program. 

FOR INSTANCE, the new expedition set 
up the first nuclear powered experimental 
station on the moon’s surface. 

Two moon walks were also scheduled this 
trip, totaling some seven hours, whereas 
only two-plus hours were logged by the 
Apollo 11 crew; and when the Astronauts 
return Monday at 3:57 p.m., EST, they will 
have brought back a variety of carefully 
catalogued material for study by earth sci- 
entists. 

Apollo 12’s assignment now sheds new 
light on the remaining mysteries of the 
lunar surface. Apollo 11 offered only tan- 
talizing clues about the origin and makeup 
of the moon, and in many ways Neil Arm- 
strong and crew succeeded in raising new 
questions: 

1. Is the moon as old as the earth or 
older? Lunar surface rocks brought back 
last July from the Sea of Tranquility are 
known to be as ancient as the oldest rock 
on earth, or some 3.5 billion years old. 

SINCE APOLLO 12 landed 954 miles 
west of Tranquility in the Ocean of 
Storms, scientists hope to learn how old 


rocks on this part of the moon are. 

2. Is the interior of the moon hot like the 
earth’s interior, or just a cold, dead mass? 
Past evidence shows the possibility of vol- 
canic activity; but the samples examined 
could be small pieces of radioactive mate- 
rial and not an indication of a molten inte- 
rior. 

3. Is the moon’s origin different from the 
earth’s, or were they at one time together? 
Clues from Apollo 11 tend to point to sepa- 
rate creations as the rocks brought back in 
July show a concentration of materials 
found only rarely on earth. 

Much of the work by Conrad and Bean, 
the number 3 and 4 human beings on the 
moon, was thus aimed at finding answers 


to these questions. Only time will tell how 
well the mission has succeeded. 

EXPERIMENTS ON this moon project 
resemble those of the past closely: They 
again set up a magnetometer to measure 
“moon quakes,” solar wind, the rarified 
lunar atmosphere and the moon’s magnetic 
field. 

Also in the kit, ALSEP, a 170-pound 
Apollo lunar-surface experiments package, 
are a seismometer and spectrometer. 

The package is supposed to have enough 
power from a small nuclear generator—an 
“atomic battery’—to keep the devices 
working until this time next year. 

A similar kit set up by Armstrong and 
Buzzy Aldrin during the summer moon 


Difference in the present and past 


Apollo 12 Apollo 11- 
Ocean of Storms LANDING SITE Sea of Tranquility 
10 days, 5 hours LENGTH OF FLIGHT 8 days, 3 hours 


Two—total of 7 hours 
31 hours, 30 minutes 


MOON WALKS 
TOTAL TIME ON 


one—lasting 2 hours plus 
21 hours, 36 minutes 


MOON 


Half a mile 


RANGE OF 


250 feet from spacecraft 


EXPLORATION 


Up to 60 pounds 


LUNAR SAMPLES 


~ 48 pounds 


COLLECTED 


landing had only enough power for a two 
weeks’ supply. 

Big disappointment of the Apollo 12 ex- 
pedition was failure of the TV camera 
after the first 45 minutes. Geologists had 
counted on getting much information from 
the TV report, and, of course, viewers ev- 
erywhere were expecting to watch. 

ON THEIR SECOND moon walk, lasting 
three and a half hours, the crew of Apollo 
12 collected salvage parts of the old un- 
manned spacecraft, Surveyor 3, which 
crashed on the moon in April, 1967. 

Engineers want to see how much damage 
was done to the remains by lunar heat and 
cold, as well as space particles that have 
bombarded the vehicle. 

The cost of the mission is high. Ten 
days of journey at $37.5 million a day or 
$375 million for the complete trip. Moon 
rocks come high. 
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Pre-registration altered: 
Craig sees better results 


Procedural changes in pre-reg- 
istration announced by Dean 
Mack Wayne Craig this week are 
expected to make signing up for 
winter quarter easier and quicker. 

“Key to the success of the new 
plan is in the full cooperation of 
both students and faculty,’ he 
said. 

Counselors will make a thor- 
ough and final check of the dean’s 
card during their appointments 
with students, and a desk will be 
set up on Friday before the actual 
pre-registration to issue materials 
other than those received in the 
counseling sessions. 

“NO STUDENT may pre-regis- 
ter unless he sees his counselor 
before Friday, Dec. 5,” Dean Craig 
said. He urged that appointments 
be arranged as early in the 10-day 
period as possible to make sure 
that this can be done. 

Counselors’ appointment sheets 
and other necessary materials will 
be in teachers’ hands by Nov. 24, 
giving an extra half week (Nov. 
24-26) for the students to check 
with them. 

“By Monday, Nov. 24, faculty 
members will have the essentials 
by which students will be permit- 
ted to register,’ the dean prom- 
ised. 

Dean’s cards will be closely in- 
spected by counselors to be sure 
that the following requirements 
are met: 

A BIBLE CLASS scheduled for 
every day the student is in school; 
provision for chapel at either 10 
a.m. or 2 p.m.; time allowed for 
lunch; schedule planned to avoid 
duplication of class or laboratory 
time; and all information called 
for given. 

For upper division students, 
counselors will check records to 
see that graduation requirements 
are being met as far as students 


have progressed. 

When they have completed their 
check of the dean’s card and other 
records, counselors will issue the 
permit cards, without which stu- 
dents cannot register. 

‘Beginning at 8 am., Friday, 
Dec. 5, students may take their 
permit cards to a station that will 
be set up in the main hall of Bur- 
ton Administration Building and 
receive the other materials they 
will need to complete registration, 
including the ID card. 

ON SATURDAY, they will go to 
McQuiddy Gym as usual but 
should get through much more 
quickly, Dean Craig believes. 

He stressed that previously es- 
tablished conditions for permis- 
sion to pre-register continue in ef- 
fect, such as removal of probation 
and full settlement of accounts. 

The whole registration proce- 
dure is being studied carefully, 
Dean Craig said, and more drastic 
changes may be made in the fu- 
ture. 


How low can a pledge go? Two examples are shown 
here as John Bridges shows his desire by polishing an 
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It’s a hard life 


active’s shoes and Monty Powell (right) tries to 
submerge himself inside a manhole. 


New faculty members announced 


Added to new faculty members 
reported in the July issue of the 
BABBLER, the following have 
been announced as appointed by 
President Athens Clay Pullias, ef- 
fective this fall: 

Dr. Walter Rogers, Justin Potter 
distinguished professor of. eco- 
nomics; Miss Becky A. Bargainer, 
instructor in home economics; and 
Gary Davis, assistant instructor in 
physical education. 

PART-TIME TEACHERS who 
were not announced in the earlier 
BABBLER issue are Jerry Jen- 
nings, morning chapel director 
and private voice teacher; and 


David Taylor wins first place 
in Memphis piano auditions 


by Deby K. Samuels 

David Taylor, David Lipscomb 
High School sophomore, won first 
place in the high school division 
of piano auditions at the recent 
Tennessee Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in Memphis, Tenn. 

He has studied piano under 
Mrs. Frances Hall Hill, associate 
professor of music, since he was a 
fourth grade student in the Lips- 
comb elementary school. 

Auditions were held to select a 
Tennessee contestant in the south- 
ern regional auditions to be held 
in Birmingham in March. 

At 15, David, who is the son of 
Mrs. Mary Louise Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the president’s secretarial 
staff at Lipscomb, was the young- 
est entrant in the competition. 

He had entered the contest to 
gain experience, Mrs. Hill said, 
with no expectation of winning. 

“David’s artistic expression, 
based on a deep understanding of 


the music he was playing, and his 
complete command of the key- 
board won him the well-deserved 
honor,” Mrs. Hill said. 

If he wins in the southern divi- 
sion competition in Birmingham 
in March, he will go on to the na- 
tional auditions. 

Not only David, but his teacher, 
won recognition at the meeting in 
Memphis. Mrs. Hill was elected 
president of the Tennessee Music 
Teachers’ Association. She is also 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National. Music Teach- 
ers’ Association by virtue of this 
office. 

She had previously served as 
president of the Middle Tennessee 
Music Teachers Association. 

“We need someone with drive 
and ideas and the ability to make 
them work,’ Miss Ceclia May 
Bryant, outgoing president of the 
association said in support of Mrs. 
Hill’s nomination. 


Mrs. Ruth Campbell, part-time in- 
structor in English and modern 
languages. 

New teachers who were an- 
nounced earlier are Travis Allen 
Cox, assistant professor of music; 
Benford H. Masterson, assistant 
professor of music; Dr. John C. 
Craig Jr., assistant professor of 
chemistry; Marvin A. Nikolaus, 
assistant professor of mathemat- 


Debt to... 


(Continued from page 1) 

‘“Vardaman studied under my 
brother, Earl, at Pepperdine Col- 
lege and I have always régarded 
him as one of the most compas- 
sionate, kind and helpful human 
beings I have ever known. 

“T have often said that through 
his compassion and concern for 
his students, he was able to do as 
much for those who studied under 
him as any person on this faculty. 

“He had a way of working so 
quietly and so much in the back- 
ground that I doubt if many of us 
knew of his strength and effec- 
tiveness.” 

Dean Craig concluded a chapel 
memorial with the following: 

“LET US ALL show our appre- 
ciation for this great and good 
Christian man by trying ourselves 
to be what he lived and served 
and worked to encourage us to 
be.” 

In addition to Mrs. Forrister, 
the former Carolyn King, editor of 
THE BABBLER in 1945, sur- 
vivors include their four sons, 
Kim, Brad, Derick and Skylar, all 
students in Lipscomb high school 
and elementary school, and a 2- 
year-old daughter, Vallena. 


ics; Dr. Billy G. Wilson, assistant 
professor of biology; Mrs. Frances 
F. Rutherford, assistant librarian. 

Stephen Curtis Barron, assist- 
ant instructor in physical educa- 
tion and cross country and track 
coach; Jack N. Norwood, assistant 
instructor and assistant basketball 
coach. 

DR. ROGERS HAS been on the 
faculties of New Mexico State 
University, Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Oklahoma State University 
and the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Canada. 

He is the first to hold the title, 
Justin Potter distinguished pro- 
fessor of economics at Lipscomb, 
and his addition to the faculty has 
made possible a new major in 
economics in the department of 
business administration, as an- 
nounced in last week’s BABBLER. 
NEW TEACHERS 

Dr. Rogers has the B.S. degree 
from Texas Technological College, 
the M.S. from the University of 
Arizona, and the Ph.D. from 
Oklahoma State University. 

At Oklahoma State University 
from July to September, 1955, he 
conducted important research in 
the form of field interviews. 

MISS BARGANIER is a gradu- 
ate of Alabama Christian College 


Minitopics 


and has the B.S. degree from 
Harding College and the M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Ala- 
bama. 

She taught home economics in 
Ensley High School, Mt. Brook 
High School and Talladega High 
School, all in Alabama. 

As area representative for In- 
ternational Cultural Exchange 
Schools, she has chaperoned two 
groups on European study tours. 

Jennings is working on his mas- 
ter’s degree in music at Peabody 
College. He attended Abilene 
Christian College and received the 
B.M. degree at Peabody in 1958. 

HE IS THE recipient of two 
grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for graduate study in voice 
and German. From 1964 to 1969, 
he was a professional opera singer 
attached to the Municipal Theater 
of Bielefeld, Germany, and State 
Opera in Hamburg. 

Mrs. Campbell has the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Peabody Col- 
lege. 

She was for many years a mem- 
ber of the English faculty of 
Freed-Hardeman College. After 
‘officially retiring several years ago, 
she was recalled to teach again, 
and has just recently retired for 
the second time. 


TV coverage of Lipscomb 
basketball a possible reality 


Channel 17 eyed 

Televised basketball games will 
be a possibility for Lipscomb 
sports activities during late fall 
and winter quarters. 


Martin's snake-fear experiment revealing 


by Debbie Clinard 

“Picture the snake’s face ... 
His eyes . . . Look at those long, 
sharp fangs. 

“He is staring at you. He is evil 
looking. He is slimy, ready to 
strike at your face.” 

This quotation from the Journal 


Dr. David Martin 


of Behavioral Research and Ther- 
apy is part of a recording to which 
several DLC psychology majors 
listened last spring in a study proj- 
ect on fear conducted by Dr. 
David Martin, associate professor 
of psychology. 

DR. MARTIN BECAME IN- 
TERESTED in trying to find a 
way to help people rid themselves 
of their fears after reading reports 
of good results from such experi- 
ments published in psychology 
journals. 

There are two popular theories 
of treatment of fear, according to 
Dr. Martin. 

One is the desensitization 
method which involves exposure 
to small amounts of fear and 
gradually building up until the 
subject can become comfortable 
with situations which had pre- 
viously created a great amount of 
fear. 

THE OTHER IS THE IMPLO- 
SIVE method, which involves the 
principle of homeostasis, the 
body’s reversing of any extreme 


situation within it. In the case of 
fear, the subject would be exposed 
to a terrifying situation involving 
his fear until his terror reaches a 
point where homeostasis would 
reverse the fear so that he would 
become comfortable with a pre- 
viously horrifying situation. 

For his study, Dr. Martin chose 
the fear of snakes, which is held 
by many persons. Three groups 
of students possessing this fear 
were selected. With the first 
group, he did nothing. 

Using the desensitization meth- 
od on the second group, he ex- 
posed them to 10 tWo-minute pe- 
riods of listening to recordings 
which induced fear of snakes. 

He tried the implosive method 
on the third group, exposing these 
students to two 10-minute periods 
of the same recording. 

HIS CONCLUSIONS WERE 
THAT the first group’s fear re- 
mained the same, but the second 
and third groups’ fears were about 
equally reduced. 

“This would indicate that both 


methods are of some value,” Dr. 
Martin said. “However, this is 
not enough evidence to determine 
which, if either, is the better 
method of treating fear.” 

He hopes to continue explora- 
tion of the possibility of helping 
the fearful overcome their fears. 

Dr. Martin came to Lipscomb 
from Dunbar, W. Va., as a student 
and received the B.A. degree in 
psychology at Lipscomb in 1961. 
He has the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, the latter received 
in psychology education in 1966. 

He distinguished himself in two 
fields outside his major field as a 
Lipscomb student: he was the 
Founder’s Medalist in Oratory and 


'a member of the track team. He 


was listed in ‘“Who’s Who in 
American Universities and Col- 
leges.” 

A member of the American 
Psychological Association, he has 
had articles published in national 
educational and psychological 
journals. ; 


The televising of sports activi- 
ties came to Coach Ken Dugan’s 
attention last summer when 
Channel 17 televised the all-star 
baseball game in which some of 
the Bison sluggers participated. 
After the game, Coach Dugan met 
with Channel 17 broadcasters and 
expressed his interest in televising 
sports activities at Lipscomb. 

As a result, three weeks ago the 
management of the station con- 
tacted Coach Dugan about the 
possibility of televising a few of 


Lipscomb’s home basketball 
games. 
Possible sponsors are being 


contacted, and when this problem 
is solved, TV coverage of Lips- 
comb basketball will become a 
reality. 


Open house set 


Fanning Hall will have its an- 
nual Christmas Open House from 
10 to 12 p.m., Dec. 6. 

EACH SUITE will be open to 
visitors and will participate in a 
door decoration contest, for which 
judges will be selected later. 

Christmas carols around the 
Christmas tree in the court and 
seasonal refreshments will follow 
the tour of suites. 

Faculty, staff and students are 
invited to attend the open house 
by Fanning residents and Miss 
Ruth Gleaves, supervisor. 


Bisons host Athens Tuesday; 


Hardingrematch set Thursday 


by Randal Burton 


After playing Harding College last night, 
the Bison basketball team will host Athens 
College Tuesday, and will be in Searcy, Ark., 
Thanksgiving Day for an afternoon game with 
the Harding Bisons. 

Last year, Lipscomb defeated the Bears of 
Athens College in one of the two games be- 
tween the two teams, by a score of 71-66, and 
lost the other by the almost identical score 
of 72-63. 

Athens will have four of their starting five 
returning this year, including Travis Butler, 
a 6’5” senior who scored 12 points in the game 
here last year; Ferrell Maples, a 64” junior 
playing in the forward position; Joe Thompson, 
a 5/11” guard, a good shooter from the outside; 
and Danny Welborn, a 6’3” forward who failed 
to see action in last year’s game because of 
an injury. 

Jack Thorne, a 6’6” senior, will probably 
fill the other starting role, with Johnny 
Bachus, a 63” guard, substituting frequently. 

ATHENS FINISHED with a 10-2 record in 
the Alabama Collegiate Conference last season. 
The team is coached by Oba Belcher, a grad- 
uate of Florence State University. 


Coach goes over strategy 


Coach Ken Dugan goes over game strategy in a pre-practice session 
in the gym. The Bisons will meet Athens College in McQuiddy Gym 


Tuesday night at 8 p.m. 


On Thanksgiving Day, the Lipscomb Bisons 
will meet head on with the Harding Bisons 
in a rematch of last night’s game. 

Harding beat Lipscomb last year, and the 
boys here are out for revenge. With five 
junior college transfers and three returning 
lettermen, Harding probably has as strong a 
team as last year. 

The returnees are: Danny Russell, 6’414” 
senior forward; David Byrd, a 6’2” senior for- 
ward; and Larry Olsen, a 6” senior center. 

NEW RECRUITS include several tall boys 
who promise to add to Harding’s rebounding 
strength, as well as several smaller guards. _ 

Lipscomb will probably meet these teams 
with these five starters: Bill Burton, 6'4” sen- 
ior; Rick Clark, 61” sophomore; Roy Pate, 
6312” sophomore, and Ron Rippetoe, 6342” 
junior. 

Other members of the varsity team are 
Eddie Baker, Farrell Gean, Larry Lingerfelt 
and Garth Pleasant. They will see action 
probably in most games as Dugan seeks to 
give the starting five a little relief. 
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The junior varsity basketball 
team lost its opening game Mon- 
day night, 86-64, as*they fell þe- 
hind Columbia State College early 
in the first half and never re- 
gained the lead. 

David Martin and Bob Burton 
started the game at forwards, 
while Paul Compton was at cen- 
ter, and Melvin Fox and Butch 
Stinson were the starting guards. 
Coach Jack Norwood used all the 
players in relief including John 
Buford, Richard Norrod, Randy 


Hawkinson leads harriers to nationals; 
Can place in top 20°: Coach Barron 


Five members of the cross- 
country team, along with Coach 
Steve Barron, make their way to 
the NAIA Cross Country National 
Championship in Oklahoma City 
tomorrow. 

Steve Hawkinson was the only 
Bison who placed in District com- 
petition and is the only one re- 
ceiving NAIA financial help in the 
trip. 

The others attending, Steve 
Groom, Perry Stites, Ron Cope, 
and Buddy Martin, will be going 
and running as a team in hopes of 
placing in the top twenty teams 
out of the near fifty teams that 
are likely to be present. 
“Everyone looks like they are over 
their illnesses so we’re looking for 
an outstanding performance, and 
hoping for the best,” Coach Bar- 
ron commented. 

RUNNING ON a five mile 
course with around 400 other 
competitors can be troublesome, 
but the NAIA supervision keeps 
most problems under control. 

Last year at the national meet 
Andy Russell became the only 
Lipscomb student ever to rank on 
a NAIA All-American cross coun- 
try squad. Russell placed ninth in 
the event with a time of 24.26. 
Andy graduated last summer. 

Also in last year’s national 
meet, Coach Barron and Harold 
Green placed in the top 25 percent 


of the runners, which is excep- 
tional when over 250 individuals 
took part. 

TO OBTAIN the All-American 
rating, the runner must place in 
the top 15 finishers. The Bisons 
have been undergoing vigorous 
workouts this week and are not 
about to settle for anything short 
of the best they can do. 


The Bison harriers finished the 
season with a 10-3 won-loss rec- 
ord, losing only by a point or so 
to Tennessee Tech, Middle Ten- 
nessee State University, and Fisk. 
The harriers compiled wins over 
Carson-Newman, Austin Peay, 
Tennessee Temple, Covenant Col- 
lege, Bryan College, UTMB, Se- 
wanee, Vanderbilt, and Lambuth. 


T hey’re off! 


It takes talent s 


Eddie Baker demonstrates ball control as Ricky Clark, Bill Burton, 
Coach Ken Dugan and others join in with encouragement. 


THE BABBLER 


Coss and Ben Troxler. 

AS THE GAME started it 
looked like it was going to be a 
rough contest with both teams 
committing numerous fouls in the 
early minutes but the players soon 
settled down and cut their fouls 
almost in half during the second 
half. 

The Bisons failed to take ad- 
vantage of their foul shots hitting 
for a game total of only 38 per- 
cent. The Chargers did a little 
better with a 48 percent record. 

Leading scorer for the Columbia 
Community College was Ronnie 
Saunders with 29 points. 
Saunders killed the baby Bisons 
on the fast break as well as his 
jump shots from the top of the 
key. 

Larry Brewer and Bennie New- 
som had 13 points each for Co- 
lumbia while the rest of the team 
were in single figures. 

COMPTON, A former David 
Lipscomb High School player led 
the Bisons with 16 points with 
seven field goals and 2 for 2 at the 
foul line. Compton was third 
leading scorer in the NIL his sen- 
ior year. 


Off at the shot of the gun, runners from half a 
dozen schools get a fast jump at the start of the 


District 24 NAIA cross country meet on a gray 
November Saturday. 


-- SPORTS: 


November 21, 1969 


Columbia State whops JV's 86-64: 


Compton, Burton star in losing effort 


Following him in the score col- 
umn was Bob Burton who hit the 
net for 14 points. Both Bob’s and 
Paul’s points came mostly in the 
second half around the basket 
from close in. 

Score at the half was 40-29, in 
favor of Columbia. In the second 
half, the Bisons never got the 
score down to within 10 of the 
lead. 

Richard Norrod and Melvin Fox 
served as game captains, as cap- 
tains will be rotated among all the 
players. 

The next home game is Tuesday 
at 5:30 with Athens College junior 
varsity. 


Geo. Barber 
Pat Shearry 
take tourney 


by Carol Brock 

Lipscomb’s intramural badmin- 
ton tournament got off to an en- 
thusiastic start Nov. 11. 

Of the 13 players competing in 
the men’s division, George Barber 
and Doug Danford were winners, 
allowing them to compete in the 
finals. 

Consolation game’ positions were 
won by Ned Isonguyo and Hal 
Sensing. 

In the women’s division, Diane 
Slaughter won in flight A (for 
those with previous experience) 
over Pam Hobbs. 

Pat Shearry defeated Synda 
Wright in flight B, and the conso- 
lation game put Carol Christy 
over Sandra Jackson. 

On Tuesday night the final 
round in the men’s division was 
staged in McQuiddy. Barber man- 
aged to defeat Danford to win 
his division. Barber assists several 
badminton classes during the day, 
and so has kept in practice 
throughout the quarter. 

A team of men and women will 
be chosen to compete in a tour- 
nament at Memphis after Christ- 
mas vacation. Also scheduled for 
the winter season are the city 
open tournament, the state closed 
tournament, and finally the South- 
ern Tournament also in Memphis. 
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Judy Beck elected to lead royalty 
at DLC’s 23rd annual homecoming 


by Deby Samuels 

Lipscomb’s 23rd Homecoming 
Queen is Judy Beck, senior sociol- 
ogy major from Memphis, Tenn. 

The enthusiasm that carried her 
to victory through three elections 
was still bubbling when she re- 
ceived word that she had won 
over Vicki Porter Shaub in a sec- 
ond runoff election Monday. 

“I just appreciate everybody 
who voted for me,” she said. “It 
was a lot of trouble to vote for me 
three times, I know!” 

In the first election opening the 
polling for the 1970 Homecoming 
Queen, Judy, Mary Lou Holt 
Craig and Vicki Porter Shaub won 
over Marilyn Bradfield, Debbie 
Butler, Janice Hess, Peggy Hesson 
and Martha Lou Pritchard. 

THE RUNOFF last week to se- 
lect one of the top three again 
ended without a majority vote for 
any one candidate. 

That made necessary a second 
runoff and third election to decide 
between Judy and Vicki. 


Judy was a Campus Beauty fin- 
alist last year and has been active 
in Psi Alpha social club. She has 
also been a member of Civinettes 
and was a Bisonette last year. 

She is a graduate of Memphis 
Central High School where she 
was on the editorial staff of the 
annual and an officer of the Pep 
Club and Art Club. ; 

Lipscomb’s homecoming tradi- 
tion is one of the things she has 
found most exciting and meaning- 
ful here. ; 

“I LOVE IT! It’s exciting,” she 
said after the election. “It means 
so much, and the spirit is tremen- 
dous. I know it will mean even 
more when we return as alumni.” 

Judy thinks Dr. John Hutcheson 
and the Alpha Rho Tau club do a 
tremendous job in staging the 
Homecoming pageant each year. 
“He does a fantastic job,” she said, 
“and I can hardly wait to see 
what theme he will come up with 
this year.” 

While rules 


Lipscomb’s are 


Graduation exercises set 
for largest December class 


by Joyce Cagle 

Lipscomb will round out the 
year with its largest December 
graduating class, approximately 65 
candidates for B.S. or B.A. de- 
grees. 

Both June and August classes 
also exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year, with 259 in the spring, 
and 135 in the summer com- 
mencement. 

Commencement exercises will 
be held in Alumni Auditorium at 
6:30 p.m. with Judge John A. 
Mitchell of the Tennessee Court of 
Criminal Appeals, Cookeville, as 
the speaker. | 

President Athens Clay Pullias 
will confer the degrees, and Dean 
Mack Wayne Craig will award the 
valedictorian’s medal to Charlotte 
Anderson Mayo of Collinsville, 
Ill., a home economics major. 

The Goodpasture Bible, given 
by B. C. Goodpasture, valedicto- 
rian of the 1918 Lipscomb grad- 
uating class, will be presented by 
Vice-President Willard Collins to 
Clay Derryberry, Lewisburg, 
Tenn., speech major. The award is 
given in each Lipscomb com- 
mencement to the student preacher 
graduating with the highest aver- 
age. 

CANDIDATES FOR the B.A. degree 
are: Mary Lynn Ethridge Adams, ele- 
mentary education major; Elmer Wil- 
liam Ahrens, Jr., sociology; Jennifer 
Jordan Anderson, ‘chemistry; Diane 
Booth, sociology; Jane Ann Brumfield, 
speech. 

James Aaron Burleson Jr., speech; 
Dale Kenneth Coolbaugh, psychology; 
David Paul Crockett, business manage- 
ment; Harriett Jackson Davis, mathe- 
matics education; Clay Derryberry, 
speech; Kay Lois Franklin, English, 
cum laude; Gary Lee Gatten, speech. 

James Clark Geer, sociology; Carol 
Crisman Gilmore, psychology; John 
Walter Green, biology; William Wood- 
all Greene, mathematics; Leanore 
Trendelman Hicks, sociology; Sue Jen- 
nings Hiland, sociology; Sidney Ward 
Hopkins, history; Robert Nolan 
Hughey, salutatorian, religious educa- 
tion, magna cum laude. 

Richard Wade Jones, class president, 
history; Dale Kuruhara, sociology; 
Larry Michael Lavrich, elementary ed- 
ucation; Donald Wayne _McLendon, 
vice-president, sociology; Ruby Ellon 
Mitchell, sociology; David Wayne New- 
berry, speech, cum laude. 

Claudia Marsha Reese, art; Twala 
Irene Robinson, elementary education; 
Wayne Norris Steed, sociology; Janette 
Welden, biology; Charles Richard Wil- 
liams, sociology; Glenn Douglas Wil- 
liams, sociology; Jimmie Wilson Wil- 
liams, sociology. 

CANDIDATES FOR the B.S. degree 
are: Raymond Eugene Adams, physical 
education; Julius Charles Arnold, ele- 
mentary education; Robert Linn Autry 
Jr., physical education; Alana Dee 
Berry, secretary, elementary educa- 
tion; Phyllis Jane Bowling, home eco- 
nomics; Patricia Gail Box, medical 


technology. 
Linda Sue Lane Brooks, accounting; 


Karen Lyn Burdine, medical technol- 
ogy; Schelley Ann Humphrey, elemen- 
tary education; Linda Castelli Hutch- 
erson, treasurer, elementary education; 
Lynda Denise Johnson, elementary ed- 
ucation; Nancy Carolyn Leathers, 
home economics; Dianne Marie Le- 
Cornu, elementary education. 


Mary Jo Lee, home economics; 
Thomas Muse McKay, accounting; 
Sandra Tillman Martin, elementary ed- 
ucation; Charlotte Anderson Mayo, 
valedictorian, home economics, magna 
cum laude; Marilyn Kay Pendergrass, 
elementary education; Maude Eliza- 
beth Powers, home economics; Connie 
Sue Proffitt, elementary education; 
Marcia Jean Proffitt, elementary edu- 
cation. 

Margaret Anne Reed, sociology; Glo- 
ria Faye Rice, elementary education; 
Donna Gunselman Sanders, elementary 
education; Lynn Anthony Spake, home 
economics, cum laude; Robert Edward 
Stone, mechanical engineering; Con- 
stance Ann Strayhorn, accounting. 

Richard Van Hersh Jr., history; San- 
dra Lavelle Waldron, elementary edu- 
cation; Charlsie Darlene Whaley, sec- 
retarial studies; Jannifer Gale Whor- 


ley, elementary education, cum laude. 


a 


strict, Judy is willing to accept 
them, because “they help you 
grow up and mature in a Chris- 
tian way. If you’re the kind of 
person you should be, the rules 
won’t bother you.” 

LIPSCOMB IS for a certain 
kind of people, she has found. 
“As for me, the longer I stay, the 
more I grow to love and appreci- 
ate DLC. I’m so very thankful 
for the Christian friends and envi- 
ronment here.” 

Judy’s ambitions are typical— 
she wants a home and family, 
eventually. In the immediate fu- 
ture, she plans to teach in Nash- 
ville after her graduation, and is 
completing requirements for a 
secondary education teaching cer- 
tificate along with her major pro- 
gram in sociology. 

Vicki was “Miss Lipscomb” in 
the Lipscomb High School in 1967 
and has been a college cheer- 
leader, Bisonette, member. of 
Kappa Sigma social club, and a 
member of the President’s Student 
Council. She has been active in 
women’s intramurals, especially in 
women’s tennis. She is majoring 
in biology. 

From Hinsdale, Ill., Mary Lou 
was a Homecoming attendant last 
year, along with her husband, 
Larry Wayne Craig. She is a 
member of Psi Alpha social club 
and A Cappella Singers and has 
been a Bisonette. She has also 
been featured in Lipscomb dra- 
matic productions. 


Homecoming queen 
Judy Beck, 10th quarter coed from Memphis, is Lipscomb’s 23rd Home- 
coming Queen, elected Monday after enduring an unprecedented three 


elections. 


Bruce Breegle, Vicki Bruer 
win student body posts 


by Debbie Clinard 
Bruce Breegle and Vicki Bruer 
were elected president and secre- 
tary of the student body for winter 
and spring quarters of 1970 in 
elections held Wednesday. 


Breegle defeated Mike Mc- 


Presentations to be made 
at reception for graduates 


President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias will give a reception in 
honor of December graduates, 
their families and friends, in the 
Frances Pullias Room of the Lips- 
comb Dining Center from 4 to 5:30 
p.m. on Dec. 13. 

A special feature of the recep- 
tion will be the presentation of the 
Frances Pullias awards to Char- 


Adams visits Thieu 
Mike Adams, DLC senior and president of Circle K International, 
stands with Ted Johnson, president-elect of Kiwanis International, and 
President and Madame Nyugen Thieu of South Vietnam, at a recep- 
tion given during Adam’s trip to South Vietnam. (See story on page 2.) 


‘cum laude. 


lotte Anderson Mayo, valedic- 
torian, and Robert Nolan Hughey, 
salutatorian of the December 
class. 

AS A MEANS of encouraging 
Lipscomb students to aspire to the 
highest standards, Mrs. Pullias 
gives the awards to one or more 
Seniors in each Lipscomb graduat- 
ing class who in moral character, 
scholarship and personal qualities 
achieve high distinctiin. 

Judge John A. Mitchell, com- 
mencement speaker, and Mrs. 
Mitchell have been invited to join 
President and Mrs. Pullias in the 
receiving line at the reception. 

FORMAL INVITATIONS have 
gone to each graduate and to his 
or her parents. In addition, other 
members of their families, as well 
as friends attending the com- 
mencement exercises, are invited. 

Mrs. Pullias has invited the fol- 
lowing members of the class who 
will graduate with high academic 
standing, or have received other 
honors during the year, to serve: 

Jennifer Jordan Anderson, 
Linda Jane Brooks, Harriet Jack- 
son Davis, Kay Lois Franklin, 
Sandi Tillman Martin, Charlotte 
Anderson Mayo, Marcia Jean Prof- 
fitt, Claudia Marsha Reese and 
Jannifer Gale Whorley. 

From Collinsville, Ill., Mrs. Mayo 
was valedictorian of her high 
school graduating class in Vanda- 
lia, Ill. She is a home economics 
major and will graduate magna 
cum laude with a 3.86 average, 
highest scholastic standing in the 
December class. She is a member 
of the President’s Student Council, 
Psi Alpha social club, and PAL, 
students organized to lead “Play 
and Learn” activities for under- 
privileged children. 

Hughey, a religious education 
major from Roxana, Ill., almost 
tied Mrs. Mayo’s record, averaging 
3.85, and will also graduate magna 
He is a transfer from 
Freed-Hardeman College, Hen- 
derson, Tenn. 


Donald and Burt Bryan on the 
first ballot. Miss Bruer was un- 
opposed. 

Petitioning of candidates for the 
two major campus offices closed 
last week with only one nominee 
for secretary, and the three men- 
tioned above for president. 

Campaigning opened Monday, 
and the three presidential candi- 
dates made their campaign 
speeches at 10 am. and 2 p.m. 
chapels on Tuesday, with Ken 
Durham, outgoing president, in- 
troducing them and their sponsors. 

Secretarial speeches had been 
slated for Monday chapels, but 
since she is a student teacher this 
quarter and had no opposition for 
the position, Vicki sent a letter to 
be read to the student body by 
Linda Wiser, outgoing secretary. 


Bruce Breegle 


Vicki Bruer 


Breegle is a senior speech major 
from Circleville, Ohio. He won 
the 1969 Founder’s Day Oratorical 
contest after placing third on two 
previous occasions. He is a mem- 
ber of Delta. Nu and Circle K 
clubs and is an Honor Roll stu- 
dent. 

FROM HUNTSVILLE, Ala., 
Bryan is a senior pre-medical stu- 
dent majoring in biology. He has 
served as secretary-treasurer . of 
Tau Phi social club and is a mem- 
ber of Circle K. 

McDonald will be a first quarter 
senior in January and is a speech 
major from Madison, Tenn. He 
has served as president of both his 
sophomore and junior classes at 
Lipscomb and was vice-president 
of his freshman class. He is now 
president of Circle K Club and a 
member of the President’s Student 
Council. 

The new secretary is an ele- 
mentary education major from 
Brentwood, Tenn., and is a gradu- 
ate of Nashville Hillsboro High 
School. She is an A Cappella 
Singer, an Honor Roll student, and 
has been secretary and pledge 
mistress of Delta Sigma social 
club. 
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Rules a result of immaturity 


Almost every Lipscomb student at one time or another has complained 
about the seeming lack of trust that the school places in us. How often do 
we hear, “Here I am a college student, and I’m still being treated like a child.” 

In light of the past quarter’s activities, a new look should be taken at why 
this attitude toward the students exists. 

Like other young societies we suffer from the image that the minority 
gives us. When these few act in the irresponsible way that they have, the 


majority suffers. 


It is true that the immaturity this quarter has been displayed by only a 
few students, and that brings the reply, “Well, that’s no reason why every- 


body should be treated like children.” 


Let’s take a close look at the situation. For example, in the incident in 


which the study break was turned into a mess of intentionally spilled cake : 


and a floor littered with trash, only 10 or 15 persons were really responsible 
for such childishness. On the other hand, certain “fine, responsible” students 
stood by and allowed it to happen. Could not this also be interpreted as im- 


maturity? 


This was not just an isolated incident in which supposedly mature, re- 
sponsible students stood by and let the childish acts go unhindered. It has 


been happening all quarter. 


We think it is really proving something when the mature majority remains 
silent and lets those who are guilty get away with it, while the rest must 


suffer the consequences. 


It seems logical that rules that seem petty have to be made because the 
great “silent majority” of students lack the intestinal fortitude to stand up to 
the few who make them necessary, and let them know they won’t stand for 


such childishness. 


Until this happens, it is doubtful that there will be any reason why petty 
rules should be lifted, or greater trust should be shown. 
Being treated like adults is not something that is given to you. It is some- 


thing you earn. 


by Barry Kelley 

Joe Namath has just been questioned 
about his appearance. With an air of pre- 
sumption, he ingratiatingly informs an un- 
enlightened reporter that “the coolest man 
who ever lived wore long hair and a 
beard.” 

A young student rebel justifies his icono- 
clastic defiance of all established authori- 
ties with the assurance that “I learned it 
from Jesus Christ.” 

A self-indulgent hippie exonerates his 
flouting of traditional mores with the as- 
sertion that his behavior has its precedent 
in the life of “the world’s first hippie, 
Jesus Christ.” . 

Any time an individual mentions Christ 


as the bellwether of civil disobedience, 


bandwagons of revolutionaries wait in the 
wings to snap him intellectual salutes. 

IT SEEMS that when Jesus plucked corn 
and healed a man on the Sabbath, he be- 
came the author of secular rebellion. 

Somewhere along the line, Christ the 
revolutionary has been disfigured and tai- 
lored to somebody’s illusions of individ- 
uality. 

True, Christ was a revolutionary, but not 
in the traditional sense. His revolution did 
not invade the domains of civil institutions, 
political structures or social customs. 

Christ never intentionally incited a riot, 
participated in a sit-in or led a demonstra- 
tion. Even when he was rebuking certain 
man-made traditions, he was the epitome 
of compassion, never defiance. 

Jesus lived in an occupied country that 


was scourged by the presence of a military 
power that ruled by coercion. Yet he obe- 
diently paid taxes to that power, healed a 
Roman officer’s servant, and enjoined his 
disciples to go the extra mile with Roman 
mail carriers. 

Christ as a Jew was subject to the law of 
Moses, a law couched in the negative and 
prohibitive. Nonetheless he kept it to the 
letter, although ultimately he would be its 
abrogator. 

IN MANY AREAS Christ was the em- 
bodiment of model conformity. He was 
the perfect example of Paul’s admonition 
in Romans 13: 7 to render “custom to 
whom custom; ... honor to whom honor” 
is due. 

If, as Mr. Namath insists, Christ favored 
the wearing of long hair, it was because 
such was the custom of the time. He did 
not wear it as a symbol of his individual- 
ity. His individuality did not reside in ex- 
ternal forms: it was not a growth on the 
chin, a peace medallion around his neck, or 
an ante-establishment picket sign waved 
above his head. 

Christ’s purpose was not to winnow 
away the chaff of custom. There was noth- 
ing conspicuous about Christ’s personage. 
It was his message that was revolutionary. 

It is travesty, however well-intentioned 
and sincere, to attempt to justify rebellion 
against social, political and economic 
structures by using Christ as an example. 


His message is independent of such consid- 


erations. 


Adams reports on war tour: 
Vietnam escapes generalities 


by Lee Maddux 2 
Mike Adams sat back in his chair and reflected to a month ago, “You 
know, you can really learn a great deal through first hand experience and 


observation.” 


President of Circle K International and a Lipscomb senior, Mike spent 
eight days in South Vietnam this past November as part of a 25-member 


group representing international service 
organizations from America. 

Next to the youngest in the party of 
mostly national business and civic leaders, 
Adams spent untold hours in personal con- 
sultation with political and military leaders 
of the Vietnamese. Such meetings included 
five and a half hours with General Creigh- 
ton Abrams, two hours with U. S. Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker and another five 
with Assistant Ambassador Corley, and 
three hours with South Vietnam President 
Nyugen Thieu. 

BUT WHAT ABOUT the war? Although 


. Mike spent approximately half his time in 


Saigon on tours and in meetings he went 
to the Vietnamese Highlands and waded 
the rice paddies of the Mekong Delta. Al- 
though they were constantly under heavy 
escort and security, they were once in an 
area that was 90 percent Viet Cong con- 
trolled. 

“Vietnam escaped generalities, for the 
situation is much too complex,” Mike said. 
“Briefly, there are actually two wars—one 
urban and one rural. The urban war is 
practically completely under control, es- 
pecially in Saigon, but you are constantly 
reminded of reality by rows and rows of 
barbed wire in the streets. 

“The big prbolem is in the rural conflict 
where up until about a year and a half 
ago the farmers of South Vietnam would 
protect the Viet Cong out of fear. They 
are gradually refusing their aid, and this 
is greatly helping the situation. 

“ITS HARD TO justify the U.S. inter- 
vention into the war, but that is a dead 
issue now. Why argue? 

“Man, we’ve got over half a million peo- 
ple in Vietnam working some way or an- 
other for a solution.” 

He feels the only justification for our 
continued support is the humanitarian and 
pacification programs that are currently 
conducted by Americans for the aid of the 
Vietnamese. 

“It took a while to get these programs 
started, because you can’t go out and start 
an aid program overnight. It has to be 
done in tight security, which requires 
months of planning; otherwise it would 
lose much of its effectiveness and many. 
lives would be endangered. 

“THE PROGRAMS are working, espe- 
cially since labor is so cheap. They teach 
everything from plumbing to mechanics. 
Right now over 90 percent of automobile 
mechanic work is done by 14-year-olds.” 

Mike feels that one cannot read the 
American press and get a true picture of 
the situation. 

“The peasant farmer just wants to work 
his rice paddy; he could care less whether 
he is under communism or democracy; he 
lacks the education to discern the differ- 
ence,” Mike said. 

“Its those few on the higher level with 
the education and the ability to discern 
the difference that have given America 


Using Christ to excuse rebellion labled illogical 


The soil in which Christ planted his 
seeds of reform was the sanctity of the in- 
dividual heart. The germinating essence 
of Christian individuality is organic; it is 
wrought, not of compulsion, but inward 
persuasion. And it does not find its es- 
sence in the actions of masses of people 
who would abolish all unchristian insti- 
tutions. 

AFTER ALL, the Roman government 
was a consolidation of nefarious institu- 
tions that perpetrated the most heinous 
crimes. Yet Christ did. not lead campaigns 
to abolish these institutions, but rather in- 
troduced a new spirit to motivate the 
Christian in his relationships with them. 

Paul, in his letter to Philemon concern- 
ing the slave, Onesimus, does not attack 
the institution of slavery. Philemon is not 
ordered to set Onesimus free, but—what is 
more difficult—is urged to love him. And 
it is love, not contempt, that is the gadfly 
of the Christ-centered revolution. 

A Christ-centered revolution does not 
draw attention to itself with clamorous or- 
gies of self-gratification. It is a quiet, in- 
scrutable wonder that is analagous to the 
influence an infinitesimal bit of yeast has 
on a loaf of bread. 

The apostles spread the gospel to their 
known world without instigating marches, 
fomenting strife, or having freedom 
parties. They were building invisible 
kingdoms within the individual personality 
that were influenced neither by the gov- 


their total support.” 

THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE, however, 
do not fear that the demonstrations in 
America will cause any change in policy. 

“I believe President Nixon is working 
on the best solution,” Mike said. “The 
troop withdrawals are very timely. If we 
stayed too much longer, the South Viet- 
namese would lose their incentive. There 
is such a thing as staying too long. 

“The training of these people is the most 
important thing for the Americans to ac- 
complish. I feel that even after our troops 
are pulled out there will be an advisory 
team of some 50,000 Americans who will 
remain in the area.” 


Nixon's drawing 
causes anxiety 
as well as relief 


by Gerald Jerkins 

Sorry about that September 14, but that’s 
the way the lottery falls. 

Which all goes to show that Job wasn’t 
by himself when he wished to curse the 
day he was born. 

It’s pretty safe to assume that most draft 
eligible men who were so ill-fated as to 
have their birthdays fall in the first 170 
or so dates pulled have at least had similar 
ideas this week. 

Although reaction on the campus has 
not been too drastic, announcement of the 
selection of the dates was greeted with 
mixed emotions expressed in smiles, tears 
and frowns. 

For draft eligible men between 19 and 
26, Monday night was a night to remember. 
A great deal of uncertainty about their 
fate was removed in learning who is to be 
given priority for the draft. 

If you were in the first third or last 
third of the dates called, there is little 
doubt as to your future, as far as military 
service is concerned. Those in the middle 
third of dates called are left with just as 
much uncertainty as they had before the 
lottery. 

Of course, any form of a military draft 
is going to be unpopular, especially on a 
college campus. But the new system does 
seem to have some merit. After the first 
lottery, the prime eligibility will be lim- 
ited to the 19-year-olds. 

The first lottery included men 19 to 26 
years old to avoid the possibility of allow- 
ing someone to escape the opportunity of 
being drafted during the switch from the 
old system of draft choice. 

The new system is better than the last, 
in which you had to sweat it out for seven 
years, although it might be a little hard 
to convince those at the front of the lottery 
selection. 


ernments of their time nor by reform 
movements against those governments. 

CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALITY is not 
concerned with destroying institutions. 
Destruction serves no remedial function. 
Rather, Christian individuality is con- 
cerned with reconstructing the inner spirit 
of the individual personalities behind those 
institutions. This is done with the milk of 
human kindness, not with the fiery brew of 
bitter scorn. 

The glorious thing about the Christian 
revolution is that it can invade a prison 
cell, a POW camp in Siberia, or a native 
hut in Borneo. It is not bound by the 
strait-jacket of a mere temporal existence 
but is a transcendent spirit that can elevate 
an individual to an ethereal state of inner 


happiness regardless of his external envi- 
ronment. 
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A new outlook 
Peace in this nation is the goal of 
some, more love for their country 
is the goal of most. 


Recipients of nine different me- 
morial scholarship awards in the 
fall quarter have been announced 
by President Athens Clay Pullias. 

“In recent years, a number of 
memorial scholarship awards have 
been established here at Lips- 
comb,” he said. “In this way, a 


monument of good works has been 
erected to honor those that we 
love and to bless the lives of the 
young people who receive the 
awards. 

“I CANNOT think of a more fit- 
ting way to pay tribute to loved 
ones and to build a better future, 
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9 memorial scholarships awarded 


than through providing help for 
young people to get a Christian 
education.” 

Recipients of the memorial 
scholarships awarded for 1969-70 
are as follows: 

Martha Will Hickerson, Dick- 
son, Tenn., the Jane Elizabeth 


Board honors member John High 
with elevation to life membership 


John W. High, owner of High 
Funeral Home, Mid-South Fu- 
neral Supplies Corp., and other 
business interests in McMinnville, 
Tenn., has been elevated to life 
membership on the Lipscomb 
Board of Directors. 

Chairman James R. Byers an- 
nounced the recent action of the 
Board in the following statement: 

“It is very fitting for the Lips- 
comb College Board of Directors 
to honor Mr. John W. High of 
McMinnville, Tenn., by electing 
him to life membership on the 
Board. 

“MR. HIGH has served with 


Presidents Student Council 
copes with DLC problems 


by Linda Wiser 

Seventy-five members of the 
President’s Student Council met 
with President Athens Clay Pul- 
lias Nov. 18 to discuss current is- 
sues of campus interest. 

The meeting opened with a dis- 
cussion by President Pullias of 
plans and procedures for Lips- 
comb expansion, including addi- 
tions to Crisman Memorial Li- 
brary, a new fine arts building, 
additional housing for 100 men, 
and a new classroom building. 

In response to the president’s 
call for an evaluation by members 
of the council of the new food ser- 
vices, the consensus was that stu- 
dents are generally pleased over 
the improvement over last year. 

Some pointed out improvements 
are still needed to end poor ser- 
vice in the Bison Room and speed 
up the slow lines in the buffet 
dining room. 

The meeting was characterized 
by the open forum set up in which 
each council member had the op- 
portunity to raise any questions 
about the school or student life on 
the campus. 

DURING THE _  question-and- 
answer period conducted by Pres- 
ident Pullias after the discussion, 
the following topics were brought 
up by the students: restrictions on 
women students’ driving cars, 
conditions in the men’s smoking 
lounge in the Dining Center, and 
how standards are set on skirt 
lengths, hair length, sideburns, 
mustaches, etc. 

Questions were also asked about 
merit scholarships at Lipscomb, 
and how one may contribute to a 
specific department of the college. 

President Pullias then took a 
vote of those present to recom- 
mend members of the council for 
appointment to faculty-student 
committees of the college. These 
committee representatives will be 
announced at a later date. 

AFTER THE business session 
closed, Mrs. Pullias entertained 
members of the council at a re- 


Got your ticket? 


Tickets are still available for 
reserved seats for the last two 
performances of “All the Way 
Home,” at 8 p.m. today and to- 
morrow. 

Until 5 p.m. today, the re- 
served seat tickets may be 
picked up in the main hall of 
Burton Administration Build- 
ing. After that, they will be 
available only at the box office 
before curtain time. 

Students, faculty and staff 
are entitled to free tickets on 
their ID cards and may buy ad- 
ditional seats at $1 each, the 
regular price for the general 
public. i 


ception in the Williamsburg Room 
at which refreshments were 
served. 

“I feel all who attended this 
meeting of the President’s Student 
Council have gained a clearer in- 
sight into the problems which sur- 
round us here at Lipscomb,” Ken 
Durham, president of the student 
body, said this week. 

“Ií TRUST that this progress 
will continue throughout the up- 
coming quarters.” 

Members of the council include 
students who are presidents of the 
various campus organizations, ac- 
ademic representatives, class pres- 
idents and secretaries, editors of 
THE BABBLER and BACKLOG, 
and special representatives from 
Lipscomb High School alumni, as 
well as the president and secre- 
tary of the student body. 


honor and distinction as a member 
of the Board for 15 years. He has 
been and will continue to be a 
tremendous help and influence for 
Christian education.” 


John W. High 


President Athens Clay Pullias 
explained that members of the 
Board who serve “long and un- 
usually well” may be elevated to 
the position of life members after 
passing the age of 70. Up to this 
time, each member must be re- 
elected at five-year intervals. 

“At the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors on Nov. 8, 


John W. High was elevated to life 
membership in recognition and 
appreciation of his outstanding 
contributions to Christian educa- 
tion at Lipscomb,” President Pul- 
lias said. 

“HE HAS SERVED as a mem- 
ber of the Board for 15 years, and 
his life and service to God and 
man have been an inspiration to 
all who have known him. 

“I have been privileged to know 
Mr. High as a close personal 
friend since my boyhood days. 
He officiated at the first funeral I 
ever preached well over 40 years 
ago.” 

J. E. Acuff and M. N. Young, 
both of Nashville, are the only 
other life members of the Board. 
Young serves as secretary-trea- 
surer. 

“THE MEN who serve. on the 
Board of Directors of David Lips- 
comb College contribute gener- 
ously of their time, talents and 
material resources to the strength- 
ening of Lipscomb,” Pullias. said. 

“Theirs is a selfless service, be- 
cause no member of the Board 
may do business with the college, 
and no members of Board mem- 
bers’ families may be employed by 
the college. Their sole concern is 
to help provide a high quality of 
Christian education for the young 
people who attend Lipscomb.” 


Alsup award established by the 
family of this outstanding Lips- 
comb graduate who died at an 
early age in Nashville. 

GERALD EUGENE Frump, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., the Herb Swinney 
award given by members of his 
family after he was killed in a 
plane crash. He was an executive 
with Continental Church Builders 
of Nashville. 

David Bruce Kelley, Decatur, 
Ill., the Nell Conlee Hunt scholar- 
ship established by the parents of 
Dr. William Everette Hunt, chair- 
man of the physics department, to 
aid potential physics majors at 
Lipscomb. 

Owen Larry Barwick, Dublin, 
Ga., the J. Howard Carter award 
established by his family, of Old 
Hickory, Tenn., in his memory. 
He was a graduate of Lipscomb. 

Lee Marvin Ancell Jr., Cortez, 
Colo., the William Durwood Con- 
ner award established by the par- 
ents of the young man for whom 
it was named, who was killed in 
an accident while a Lipscomb stu- 
dent. 

JAMES DAVID Collins, Galla- 
tin, Tenn. the Edgar Evins 
award established by Congress- 
man Joe L. Evins, member of the 
Lipscomb Board of Directors, in 
memory of his father, the late 
Edgar Evins. 

Spencer H. Corlew, Burns, 
Tenn., the Harry R. Leathers 
award established by members 
of his family in honor of the man 
who was for many years chairman 
of the Lipscomb Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Michael Douglas, Jellico, Tenn., 
the George A. Darden award 
established by Mrs. J. Edwin 
Tawes in memory of her father. 

Ted William Gaw, Gainesboro, 
Tenn., the M. L. Pistole award es- 
tablished by this family to aid 
worthy young men who plan to 
preach. ) 


Debate team goes to Samford U, 
marks eighth tournament this year 


by Katherine Dooley 


Lipscomb varsity debaters are 
participating in the Samford Invi- 
tational Tournament through this 
weekend in Birmingham, Ala. 


Dean holds traditional 


breakfast for 


by Angie Thompson 

The dean’s breakfast, to be 
given for December graduates by 
Dean Mack Wayne Craig at 8 a.m., 
Dec. 13, means many things to 
many of those invited. 

It’s a recognition breakfast for 
members of the class who have 
made outstanding achievements. 

It’s an opportunity for all mem- 
bers of the class to be served by 
those who have been their teach- 
ers at Lipscomb, with members of 
the faculty in the roles of waiters 
and waitresses. 

-It?s the one occasion on which 
Miss Margaret Carter shares top 
billing as the official hostess, in- 
stead of working in the back- 
ground to direct the service for 
others as she usually does in her 
capacity as chairman of the home 
economics department. 

IT’S A gourmet meal for south- 
erners; the northerners on the 
guest list just have to make the 
best of country ham, hot biscuits, 
red-eye gravy, and all the other 
trimmings dreamed up by an un- 
reconstructed dean. 

And, finally, it’s a topsy-turvy 
awarding of degrees, with work- 
ing wives of graduates received 
the Ph.T. (Putting hubby 
Through) degree from Dean Craig 
on the authority (and 50 cent 
payment) by said husbands. 

Those who will come in for spe- 
cial recognition will include Char- 
lotte Anderson Mayo, valedicto- 
rian; Robert Nolan Hughey, salu- 
tatorian; Clay Derryberry, recipi- 
ent of the Goodpasture Bible 


award; and the following class of- 


ficers: 


graduates 


Dicky Jones, president; Donald 
Wayne McLendon, vice-president; 
Alana Dee Berry, secretary; and 
Linda Castelli Hutcherson, trea- 
surer. 

Sponsors of the class and their 
wives, Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hooper, and Dr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Jones, will also be special 
guests. 

OTHERS INVITED, in addition 
to the graduates and their wives 
or husbands include President and 
Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias, Vice- 
President and Mrs. Willard Col- 
lins; Dean and Mrs. Thomas I. 
Cook, Registrar and Mrs. Ralph 
Bryant; Business Manager and 
Mrs. Edsel F. Holman, Mrs. Altie 
H. Smith, and Mrs. Margaret Fox. 


Last year Lipscomb took the 
sweepstakes trophy in this tourna- 
ment, and the team hopes to bring 
back more “hardware” this time. 

In a recent meet held in Chi- 
cago, Dan Deloach and Dennis 
Hood of the Lipscomb team posted 
a 3-3 record. 

OTHERS ON the team in addi- 
tion to Deloach and Hood are 
Terry Cook, Elizabeth Owen, Phil- 
ip Gibbs and John Tracey. 

Dr. Martin Connelly, Lipscomb 
debate coach, said this is a re- 
building year “after the loss of 
some key members of the team. 
We have some novice debaters 
with no experience on whom we 
must build for next year.” 

They have competed in seven 
tournaments during the fall quar- 
ter. In the Miami Dade Tourna- 
ment, second place for the team 
and recogniition as having the top 
four debaters rewarded the Lips- 
comb squad. 

At Emory University earlier in 
the season, Lipscomb’s debaters 
competed with representatives 
from 160 schools and managed to 
place ninth ahead of such schools 
as University of California at 
Berkley. 


Bearing the burden 
Those instruments that carry us around, better known as feet, have 
their own way of communicating. 


Lipscomb made the semi-finals 
in the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Tournament and carried off a 
quarter finals trophy from the 
Auburn University “Plainsman 
Invitational Tournament.” 

DELOACH, A SENIOR speech 
major, transferred to Lipscomb 
from Miami Dade University last 
year. He has been an outstanding 
debater in his two years there, as 
well as last year and his year 
here. The only married member 
of the team, he is from Miami, 
Fla. His wife is the former Pam- 
ela Gregory. 

Hood, a sophomore mathematics 
major, won recognition in the 
local National Forensic League 
competition as a debater at John 
Overton High School, Nashville, 
and is showing great promise on 
the Lipscomb team. 

NAMED THE best women de- 
bater in Tennessee last year, 
Terry came to Lipscomb from 
Anderson, Ind. A senior speech 
major, she has been debating only 
two years. 

Elizabeth has also been debating 
two years at Lipscomb. She is a 
senior speech major from Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 

Gibbs is vice-president of Pi 
Kappa Delta, honorary speech 
fraternity, and is also a senior 
speech major. His home is in 
White Bluff, Tenn. 

In high school in Columbus, 
Ohio, Tracy made his mark in 
baseball and tennis, and as a 
trumpet player in his school band. 
His interest in speech developed 
in college and he began debate as 
a junior last year. 


Musical cast Jan. 10 
All parts for “Hello, Dolly,” 
the spring quarter musical, will 
be cast the first Saturday after 
Christmas vacation. 

Dr. Jerry Henderson, drama 
director, has a large number of 
parts for both men and women 
to play in the Broadway hit, 
and urges all who are inter- 
ested to save Jan. 10 for try- 
outs. 


Cross country 
team ranked 


25th in NAIA 


by Sam Frame 

Five members of the Bison cross 
country team took their shot at 
national prominence Nov. 22, 
traveling with Coach Steve Bar- 
ron to Oklahoma City for the 
NAIA Cross Country national 
championship. 

COMPETING in a field of more 
than 400 runners including 49 
teams and various independents, 
the Lipscomb Bisons—Steve 
Hawkinson, Perry Stites, Steve 
Groom, Ronnie Cope and Buddy 
Martin—managed a 25th place 
finish. 

Freshman Steve Hawkinson, the 
only Bison to place in district 
competition and to receive NAIA 
financial aid for the trip, finished 
36th in the field of 400 to be top 
man for Lipscomb. 

“We didn’t place as high as we 
had hoped,” Coach Barron said 
this week, “but we did gain valu- 
able experience which we must 
have to be successful in this type 
of competition.” 

“ONE OF THE REASONS for 
our lower finish was that one of 
our men was a sprinter. I didn’t 
really want to use him but I didn’t 
have a lot of choice.” 

Barron is optimistic about the 
future of the team: “I was encour- 
aged by the fact that our first 
three men were freshmen, with 
our number two and three men 
finishing in the top 25 percent. 

“This is a rebuilding year for 
us, and this finish gives me good 
hopes for next year. I think 
Hawkinson has an excellent 
chance of being an All-American 
next year at this meet.” 

COMPARED with other cross 
country championships, Barron 
feels that the NAIA is definitely 
the toughest in the country. 

“The NCAA is strong in most of 
the other sports,” he said, “but the 
NCCA cross country team cham- 
pion, Eastern Illinois University, 
placed only fifth in this meet.” 


Driving lay-up 
Rick Clark makes a crucial play 
as he goes up on a driving lay-up. 
His two points gave the Bisons a 
needed cushion of four points in 
their win over Harding. 


Trying to sight in a win 


Psi Alpha’s wizard, known to DLC as Lois Mead, predicts a Bison victory during the recent Bison Day. 
She received first prize for girls’ social clubs in the costume contest—and her prediction came true, as the 
Bisons won their opener 78 to 66 against Harding College. Representatives from Gamma Chi, Gamma 
Lambda, Zeta Nu and Alpha Psi look on. 
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Bisons begin long road trip in defeat; 
signs point ahead to a better season 


by Randal Burton 

Lipscomb’s won-loss record in 
basketball fell to 1-2 last week 
with a defeat on the home court 
by Athens College, 89-74, on 
Tuesday, and a Thanksgiving Day 
loss to Harding College in Searcy, 
Ark., 85-78. 

In their only victory of the 
early season, the Bisons put to- 
gether a well-balanced attack to 
win over Harding on the home 
court 78-66 on Nov. 20, with the 
starting five scoring in double fig- 
ures. 

RON RIPPETOE led the way 
with 21, Bruce Bowers and Roy 
Pate had 13 each, and Ricky Clark 
and Bill Burton scored 12 apiece. 
The only other scorer was Farrell 
Gean with seven points. 

Clark was high rebounder, pull- 
ing in 15, while Bowers took 12. 
The Bisons took 71 shots in this 
victory. In their two losing ef- 
forts they have had only around 
50 shots. 

Against Athens, the score was 
tied at 44 all at the half, but the 
Bisons fell behind midway during 
the second half. Rippetoe again 
led the scoring with 31 points. 
Bowers and Clark contributed 18 
and 10, respectively. 

HITTING AN AMAZING 86 
percent from the foul line, and 54 
percent from the floor, the Bisons 
outshot the Athens Bears percent- 
agewise, but they took only 50 
shots. 

In the Thanksgiving Day game 
with Harding, before a crowd 
swelled by visitors attending the 
Harding Lectureship, the Bisons 
lost a sizable lead in the first half 


Girls learn life-saving rules 


by Sara Lee McLaughlin | 
For the eight members of the 
woman’s lifesaving class at DLC, 
weeks of perfecting strokes, prac- 
ticing rescuing, and learning to 


use swimming equipment are 
coming to a close. 
Ray Geis, Red Cross water 


safety director in the area, visited 
the class, taught by Miss Betty 
Webster, last week to approve the 
eight candidates as water safety 
instructors. 

Ability of the eight to demon- 
strate the 87 different skills in 
swimming and rescuing that are 
required, and the ease with which 
they performed these skills, were 
his criteria for approval. 

“Swimming is 95 percent relax- 
ation and five percent coordina- 


tion,” Geis said. 

“The more a person is in the 
water, the easier it becomes to 
carry out the skills. This type of 
course is designed for their own 
personal safety—what they are 
able to do for someone else is a 
by-product of their knowledge of 
these skills.” 

AT LEAST half of the members 
of the class will be employed dur- 
ing the summer as swimming in- 
structors. Camps, civic clubs, pri- 
vate pools and schools are now re- 
quiring more advanced training 
for swimming instructors than in 
former years. _ 

This is one of the reasons Lips- 
comb began offering the course 
two years ago, Miss Webster said. 


and again had a tie, 40 to 40, at 
half-time. 

Bowers and Clark found them- 
selves with four fouls each at the 
half but managed to stay in the 
game until about 10 minutes were 
in the contest, 


left 


BULLETIN 


On Tuesday night of this 
week the Bisons ran over Ten- 
nessee Temple by a score of 98- 
62 in Chattanooga. 

Ron Rippetoe bombed the net 
for 31 points to maintain his 27 
point a game average. Bruce 
Bowers had 17 points, Farrell 
Gean racked up 12, Rick Clark 
hit for 11, and Bill Burton made 
double figures for the first time 
in 2 games with 12. 

Lipscomb sank an amazing 
91.6% from the free throw line, 
hitting on 22 of 24 free throw 
shots. 

This gave Coach Dugan’s 
charges a much needed boost 
as they head for Tuscalum Col- 
lege in Greeneville, Tenn. to- 
night and Calvary College in 
Letcher, Ky. tomorrow. 


NIP AND TUCK describes the 
second half until Harding pulled 
three goals and a three-point play 
which put victory out of reach for 
the traveling Bisons. Rippetoe 
accounted for 27 points, Clark 10, 
and Bowers 14. 

A main factor contributing to 
the two losses was the number of 
turnovers committed by the pur- 
ple and gold. Just when they 
seemed to be getting on their feet 
again, they would lose the ball. 
When a club has 20 turnovers in 
one half, it’s hard to win ball 
games. 

BUT THERE’S ONE thing the 
Bisons have going for them, and it 
could turn out to be very impor- 
tant. Coach Ken Dugan put it 
this way after one of their losing 
efforts: 

“Tt isn’t often that I tell a team 
they played a good game, espe- 
cially when they lose, but I saw 
something tonight that I haven’t 
seen in the two years I’ve been 
coaching basketball at Lipscomb, 
and that is heart. 

“We finally have the desire and 
the teamwork. We are a team 
now, so let’s get ready for the 
next game.” 


The ball goes up for grabs as Bruce Bowers (40) and Bill Burton (42) 
go up in a maze of arms for a rebound during first half action against 
the Harding Bisons. 


J.V.'s defeat 
Athens frosh 


Guided by the scoring of David 
Martin and Butch Stimson, the 
junior varsity basketball team 
chalked up its first victory of the 
season Nov. 23 against Athens Col- 
lege freshmen, with a score of 
98-90. 

This was the second game of 
the year for Coach Norwood’s cag- 
ers. They had previously lost to 
Columbia State College, 86-64. 

MARTIN AND STINSON each 
had 21 points in the game followed 
by Bob Burton with 14 and Paul 
Compton with 11. Ben Troxler, 
Richard Norrod, John Buford, and 
Melvin Fox were also in the scor- 
ing column. 

The baby Bisons converted on 
30 of 38 free throws for a respect- 
able 76.3 percent. This was per- 
haps the difference in the game, 
as Athens hit 36 field goals to 
Lipscomb’s 34, but had only 18 
free throws. 

Lipscomb led by 14 points at 
the half, 49-35, and never was 
really threatened throughout the 
second half. 

ODDLY ENOUGH, considering 
the number of points scored by 
Athens, the Bison junior varsity 
played a much improved defense, 
allowing Athens only outside shots 
and controlling the ball on the 
boards. This was quite a contrast 
to the Columbia State game when 
they scored on numerous lay-ups. 

The junior varsity was sched- 
uled to play Middle Tennessee 
University freshmen yesterday, 
then will be idle until the new 
year. 


EA 


Easy crip 
Ferrell Gean, the Bisons’ fine re- 


serve guard, adds two more on a 
fast break. 


Roberts tops 
All-Star list 


The following girls were elected 
by their fellow teammates as 
members of the 1969 Fall Volley- 
ball All Star roster, first and sec- 
ond teams. 

Miss Peggy Roberts, who coor- 
dinated the tournament in 
Women’s Intramurals, also par- 
ticipated in the competition and 
was awarded the Most Valuable 
Player distinction. 

“PEGGY PUT so much into the 
game and the tournament that it 
just wouldn’t have been the same 
without her,” remarked player 
Mila Ezell. 

All-Star team members were 
selected because of their outstand- 
ing ability, hustle, teamwork, and 
knowledge of the sport. 


First Team Second Team 
Peggy Roberts, MVP Jenny Hammond 


Martha Hickerson Elaine Scott 
Lindy Gardner Theresa Shockley 
Melinda Earheart Mila Ezell 


Wanda Newborn 
Judy Bare 


Brenda VanCleave 
Nancy Elliott 


A big job in front of them 


Student body president Bruce Breegle and secretary Vicki Bruer get 
busy. Areas of special concern during the next two quarters will be 
campus-wide entertainment and improved communications among stu- 
dents and between students and faculty. 


Newly elected officers 
voice constructive ideas 


by Deby K. Samuels 
Student body officers are generally held to be the most 
needed and least appreciated persons that walk on a campus, 
so why would anyone bother to compete for them? 


“T really wanted the office,” 


Bruce Breegle, new president 


of the student body, said this week. 


“yj BELIEVE the primary pur- 
pose of a Christian is to serve God 
and people. I wanted the office 
primarily out of a sense of duty. 

“JT want to be a worker instead 
of a critic. I want to investigate 
the situations and problems I see 
and then constructively analyze 
the factors involved.” 

Vicki Bruer, student body’ sec- 
retary, also entered the campaign 
with a definite purpose in mind. 

“I need and enjoy responsibility, 
and this job offers it,” she said. 
“Ips something Ive always 
wanted. The lack of opposition in 
coming to the office bothers me a 
little. I feel like the lone ranger. 
But this realization will make me 
work harder to prove myself.” 

Both are busily engaged in 
making plans for the next two 
quarters. Some of these will fol- 
low patterns set by previous 
officers. Some are entirely new. 

“SEVERAL THINGS Ken 
Durham and Linda Wiser have 
done we want to continue, but in 
addition I would like to place em- 
phasis in other areas such as the 
spiritual values of the school, 
greater student interest and turn- 
out for activities, and making 
each student a working part of 
Lipscomb in helping to solve its 
problems,” Bruce said. 

Within a few weeks Bruce will 
be meeting with students in dor- 
mitory conferences to learn their 
problems, attitudes and opinions. 
He will also set up situations in 
which students and faculty can 
meet to discuss various matters 
with each other. 

«I want more students trying to 
see the difference between the 
facts and inferences about deci- 
sions made by the school,” he said. 
“There is too much over-general- 
ization and stereotyping of per- 
sons and attitudes.” 

BRUCE AND VICKI are now 
working on entertainment for the 
quarter. Plans are not firm yet 
put possibilities include an old- 
time film festival and a big spring 
event, in addition to free movies, 
the Talent Show, Singarama, and 
Homecoming activities. 

Both Vicki and Bruce will be 
winding up their Lipscomb ca- 
reers soon. Bruce is a 13th quar- 
ter speech major from Circleville, 
Ohio. Vicki is in her 11th quar- 


ter as an elementary education 
major. Her parents are now re- 
siding in Fairview, Tenn. 

From Lipscomb, Bruce plans to 
go to Ohio State University for 
graduate work in speech therapy. 
He may also preach. 

Vicki. plans to teach in the 
Metro school system here in Nash- 
ville, and eventually hopes to have 
a home and family, possibly in- 
cluding foster children. 

Winner of the Founder’s Day 
oratorical contest last year, Bruce 
has served as projects chairman 
for Circle K and is a member of 
Delta Nu social club. 

Vicki is vice-president of Delta 
Sigma social club, secretary of the 
Bisonettes and a member of Civi- 
nettes and A Cappella Singers. 
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New lectureship format announced 
for 41st annual series at Lipscomb 


_ by Katherine Dooley 

Lipscomb is reactivating its 
winter lecture series Jan. 19-22, 
with a new format, Vice-President 
Willard Collins, lectureship direc- 
tor, has announced. 

Four Christian college presi- 
dents, a special ‘“How-to-Do-It” 
series, and a luncheon talk on 
“Life in Washington” by Mrs. Al- 
bert Gore are among the special 
features of the lectureship, which 
will be Lipscomb’s 41st in the an- 
nual series. 

INSTEAD OF SUNDAY eve- 
ning as in the past, the lectureship 
will open Monday at a 5:30 p.m. 
dinner in the Lipscomb Dining 
Center, with Dr. Carroll B. Ellis, 
chairman of the speech depart- 
ment, as the after-dinner speaker. 

The Contemporary Chorale will 
present a recital under the direc- 
tion of Paul Downey of the music 
department following the Monday 
evening lecture, which will be in 
Alumni Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. 
by V. P. Black of Plateau, Ala. 

The A Cappella Singers are 
scheduled to present a program at 
8:45 p.m., Wednesday, in the 
Granny White church building at 
the close of the lecture there at 
7:30 p.m. by Carson Spivey, su- 
perintendent of the Mid-Western 
Children’s Home, Milford, Ohio. 

MRS. GORE WILL be on cam- 
pus as the guest of Mrs. Athens 
Clay Pullias and will speak at a 
special luncheon for women at 
noon, Thursday, in the Dining 
Center. Mrs. Pullias will be 
chairman in charge of the pro- 
gram. Tickets will sell at $1.50 
and should be bought in advance. 

President John Stevens of Abi- 
lene Christian College will lecture 
at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday in Alumni 
Auditorium on “Distinguishing 
New Testament Christianity.” 

President Pullias will speak on 
“The Things Which Are Written” 
at 10 a.m. Thursday. President 
Claude Gardner of Freed-Harde- 
man College will speak at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, on “The Greatest Loss 
to the Church in the 20th Cen- 
tury.” 

PRESIDENT WILLIE Cato of the 


First of three British plays 
to be presented January 28 


by Linda Peek 

Lipscomb audiences will have 
the opportunity to view three Brit- 
ish plays in the Series of one-act 
presentations planned for the win- 
ter quarter. 

The series announced this week 
by Dr. Jerry Henderson will open 


‘January 28 with George Bernard 


“Shaw’s “Poison, Passion, and 
Petrifaction.’”’ Scenes from Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion” to be presented Feb- 
ruary 4 and a cutting from “The 
Lion in Winter” on February 18 
will round out the trio of British 
entertainment. 

HENDERSON WILL play the 
role of Adolphus in “Poison, Pas- 
sion, and Petrifaction” with Eddy 
Lenore and Nancy Raney in the 
other leading roles of Lord and 
Lady Fitztollamache. Subtitled 
“The Fatal Gazogene—A Brief 
Tragedy for Booths and Barns,” 
the one-act concerns the unbeliev- 
ably slap-stick execution of the 
three elements of its title. 

Human lightning, an angel cho- 
rus singing “Bill Bailey,” a cock- 
ney landlady, and a three- 
hundred pound maid contribute to 
this most unusual comedy, which 
concludes with the dead bodies 
strewn across the stage while a 
living statue salutes the British 


national anthem. Curtain time 
for the wierd, witty play is 9 p.m. 

Other productions planned for 
the winter quarter are scenes from 
“Eiverybody’s Girl” on February 
11 and “The Ugly Duckling” by 
A. A. Milne on February 25. 


African Christian Schools Founda- 
tion will be the speaker at a noon 
luncheon sponsored by 20th Cen- 
tury Christian Wednesday in the 
Dining Center. 

The ‘‘How-to-Do-It” series will 
be offered from 8:15 to 8:45 a.m. 
and 3:15 to 4:45 p.m., Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 
Lipscomb faculty members who 
will be leaders of these sessions 
are Carl McKelvey, associate min- 
ister at Vultee Church of Christ; 
Dr. Harvey Floyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek and Bible. 

Dr. Ellis; Dr. Batsell Barrett 
Baxter, chairman of the Bible de- 
partment and radio-television 
speaker for Herald of Truth; and 
Dr. Joe Sanders, chairman of the 
department of religious education 
and minister of Jackson Park 


Church of Christ. 

DR. IRA L. NORTH, Madison 
Church of Christ; Jim Bill McIn- 
teer, West End Church of Christ; 
and V. P. Black, Plateau, Ala., are 
also leaders of these sessions. 

Lecture guests will share daily 
chapel assemblies with students at 
10 am. and 2 p.m. Speakers will 
be, respectively, Schumann A. 
Brewer and MclInteer, Tuesday; 
Gardner and Albert Gray, Wed- 
nesday; and President Pullias and 
Gus Nichols, Thursday. 

A dinner celebrating the Gospel 
Advocate’s 115th anniversary will 
be at 5:30 p.m. Tuesday in the 
Lipscomb Dining Center with Dr. 
North as m.c. and B. C. Good- 
pasture, editor, as the speaker. 

MRS. CARROLL B. Ellis and 

(Cont. on page 3, col. 5) 


53 scholars pull straight A's 
as 254 achieve 3.5 average 


by Betty Billingsley 

Heading the Dean’s List of 53 
students in the fall quarter was 
Michael F. Adams, who achieved a 
4.0 academic standing to qualify 
in spite of taking time out to go 
around the world. 

Lipscomb ranked high in schol- 
arship generally for the quarter, 
with another 254 making the 
Honor Roll by posting a 3.5 rec- 
ord. 


In addition to Adams, the 
Dean’s List includes the following: 


Michael F. Adams, Philip M. Allen, 
Philip R. Bowers, Elizabeth A. Boyd, 
Frances E. Burton, Elsie A. Cady, Gary 
E. Carnahan, Marguerite C. Churchill, 
Danny G. Cleaver, Christine E. Cline, 
Kenneth C. Collins, Mary H. Craig, 
Laura J. Downey, Kenneth Ray Dur- 
ham, Jr., Sherilyn G. Forrester, Lynn 
A. Hagar, Brenda C. Haithcote, Martha 
E. Head, Carl A. Helms, Ila B. Hol- 
man. 

Brenda K. Jones, Susan K. King, 
Beverly F. Luz, Naomi C. Jones Mas- 
terson, Linda D. Mays, Vicki C. Miller, 
David W. Newbery, Nina Ottinger, 
Wesley M. Paine, George D. Parks, 
Jeannie A. Patton, M. Patricia Perry, 
John W. Pettit, Anna L. Raulston, 
Phillip R. Roseberry, Dennis M. Rus- 
sell, Janice K. Sandlin, Frank H. Scott, 
John P. Scott, Susan D. Sinclair, Susan 
K. Spivey, Paula J. Street, Judy E. 
Swaim, Patty J. Thedford, Ben G. 
Troxler, Linda R. Tucker. 

Those on the honor roll are: 

Virginia L. Ake, Sharon L. Alexan- 
der, Thomas M. Amonette, Marjorie K. 
Anders, David G. Anderson, Jane A. 
Arnold, Paula J. Bach, Margaret A. 
Bailey, Marshall D. Bain, Carolyn S. 
Bainbridge, William L. Baize, Virginia 
R. Ball, Rita C. Barnes. 

Barbara I. Barnett, Frank L. Ben- 
nett, Sally D. Bennett, Fred E. Bewley, 
Anita G. Biddle, Betty B. Billingsley, 
Stanley L. Bise, Dennis L. Bissett, 
Randolph K. Blomberg, Linda B, 
Bloomingburg, Stephen F. Bohringer, 


December graduates honored 


Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias presents Frances Pullias awards to Charlotte 
Mayo, valedictorian, and Robert Hughey, salutatorian of the December 


graduating class. 


Nathan L. Boring, Phyllis J. Bowling. 

Ginger M. Brackeen, Marilyn A. 
Bradfield, Rosemary Bramlette, John 
Bridges, Linda L. Brooks, Victoria 
Susan Bruer, Nancy B. Bryan, Jerry 
Bumbalough, Linda Bumgardner, Pa- 
tricia Burleson, Mary V. Burton, Wil- 
liam C. Burton, Deborah L. Butler, 
Robert A. Butler, Shannon R. Cabe, 
Wanda E. Callahan, Sherry D. Campbell. 

Glenn R. Carlson, Maty E. Carman, 
Roseann Cassetty, Cynthia K. Catlett, 
Neil F. Christy, Karen A. Clay, Clifford 
C. Clogg, Martha F. Cochran, Lynn- 
wood M. Cockerham, Leva L. Cot- 
tingham, David H. Craig, Larry W. 
Craig, Virginia K. Crawford, William 
D. Crump. 

Paul T. Cullum, Linda M. Cutts, Be- 
linda C. Dale, Deborah Ruth Daniel, L. 
Dianne Dart, Harriet J. Davis, James 
C. Davis, Linda S. Davis, Ronald W. 
Denney, Mark J. Doody, Katherine M. 
Dooley, Michael Dougias, Patricia L. 
Dray, Paula E. Driver. 


(Cont. on page 3, col. 1) 


Oratory held 


during chapel 
next Friday 


Contestants for the annual 
Founder’s Day Oratorical Contest, 
which will be held at 2 p.m. 
chapel Jan. 23, are to be chosen 
Tuesday in elimination rounds 
judged by faculty members. 

Held annually in honor of 
David Lipscomb, co-founder of 
Lipscomb, the contest is always 
scheduled on the Friday nearest 
his birth date, Jan. 21. Lipscomb 
was born on that day in 1831 and 
died in 1917. 

Competition is open each year 
to all men students who have not 
previously won first place in the 
competition, eliminating only 
Bruce Breagle, student body pres- 
ident, as last year’s winner. 

ALL WISHING to enter must 
submit to the speech department 
by Monday two typed copies of 
their orations, original composi- 
tions from seven to 10 minutes 
long, dealing with a moral or ethi- 
cal topic on a high plane. Dr. 
Fred Walker, assistant professor 
of speech, is directing the contest 
for the third year. 

Time and place of the elimina- 
tion contest to select the finalists 
will be posted on the bulletin 
board outside Room 300, Burton 
Administration Building, Tuesday 
morning. 

THREE FINALISTS will be 
chosen Tuesday to speak in 
chapel, after which gold and silver 
medals will be awarded to win- 
ners of first and second places. 
Off-campus judges will make the 
final decision. 
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Years ahead will be testing 
ground for human ingenuity 


by Lee Maddux 
Some say the preceding decade is now smoke; if that is the case, then this, 
the 1970 decade will just produce ashes. 
Ashes are basically a carbon compound and upon drying, become light 
and blow away. It’s true that the world now possesses the power to com- 
pletely annihilate itself and let its dust be blown in the wind, but this is not 


likely. 

SINCE THE TIME of Socrates, people 
have been believing that the next genera- 
tion and the oncoming decades will only 
produce oblivion and that the remaining 
span of life on earth will quickly end. For 
some reason or another, the human race 
seems to pull through year after year. 

This again will be the case of this new 
decade. It will be a decade of fear, but yet 
it will not reach the degree of the Cold 
War of the 50’s because now more people 
are aware of the conditions surrounding 
them. 

The world population realizes the prob- 
lems facing them in the areas of race, the 
Vietnam situation, the Middle East Crisis, 


DLC’s future 


to see continuing 
growth in quality 


by Clark Collins 


Dr. Dennis Loyd foresees the 1970s as a 
continuance of the past decade in which 
Lipscomb pioneered the way in the search 
for concern for humanity. 

“I can see no lessening of Lipscomb’s in- 
fiuence in the future. 

“Other schools are just now catching up 
with the advantages and teachings which 
we have been offering for the past 80 
years. Lipscomb is clearing the way, like 
pioneers, for more feeling for humanity,” 
Loyd pointed out. 

THE ENGLISH PROFESSOR does hope 
that the 70s will bring a greater emphasis 
on the humanities so that an equal balance 
between the humanities and science can be 
maintained. 

Citing a marked increase in the impor- 
tance of science at Lipscomb during the 
60’s, Loyd, on the other hand, asserts that a 
proper balance must be maintained to as- 
sure academic excellence. 

“The humanities have preserved the mo- 
rality, rationality and ethical stature of 
man. In this decade I would like to see a 
fine arts building become a reality as the 
science building did last decade. 
Strengthening of all departments in the 
humanities is also important,” Loyd ex- 
plained.. 


Recapping a decade 


and the ever continuing Russian-China 
border dispute. 

THEY ALSO realize that the answers 
and solutions are not easy and that these 
will take more than just a few years to 
settle. Then there is also the thought that 
once these are settled, there will just be 
more room for more difficulties to arise. 

America and its people have gone 
through many decades of trials together 
and there is actually no reason to believe 
that there will be a parting of the ways in 
this decade. 

The race problems will probably never 
be settled in this, the lifetime of most stu- 
dents. Accordingly there will always be 
some crackpots who think they know the 
answers. 

THIS IS WHY there are certain parts of 
New York state and Minnesota who along 
with certain parts of Mississippi and other 
southern states have not completely inte- 
grated their schools. 

From the national viewpoint it appears 
that the U.S. is about ready to step from 
the frying pan of Vietnam into the fire of 
the Middle East. Accordingly unless 
something happens to the Nixon-Agnew 
combination, the Republican party will 
rule the roost for most of the decade. 

Then there are also the problems of pop- 
ulation explosions, air and water pollution, 
and unprecedented space travel. 
Complicated solutions will be worked out, 
but more important in the process the gov- 
ernment will force more control over the 
individual free man. 

MAN’S LIFE (secular) could become 
more automated as work hours will de- 
crease and inflation will continue. It is 
very conceivable that he will become “fat.” 

The thinking of the people, as it is doing 
at the present, will turn towards that of 
the young. Young men and women will 
have more to say about how they are going 
to live—more than likely ignoring the ad- 
vice of their elders. This means that the 
number of tragedies; cases of drug abuse, 
free sex, and no God; will rise. 

But people will still vie for happiness 
and use any means they know of finding it. 
Maturity will come faster and as a result 
the outlook of 1980 could be considerably 
brighter than it is at the present. 

The human race will pull through. 
thing is for sure: only time will tell. 
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How will the 70’s measure up to the 60’s? 


A time to laugh—a time to mourn 


The sixties have been full of surprises—some tragic, some exciting and 


some amusing. 


It has been a decade often characterized by violence, with riots, mili- 
tant opposition, and new records in crime in our own nation, as well as the 
war in Vietnam and the Middle East conflict. 

Yet the same 10 years that have seen Buddhist monks sacrifice them- 
selves in flames have also seen encouraging and constructive progress for 
humanity in general. Vast exploration of the ocean and its resources and 
our successful space program have taken us to the depth of the seas and to 


the height of the moon itself. 


In a lighter vein the sixties have seen such feats as the rise of the 
perennial underdog, New York Mets, to become world champions in base- 
ball; and almost equally amazing, have witnessed the career of Richard M. 
Nixon go from the vice-presidency to political defeat to resignation from 
politics to the presidency of the United States. If that doesn’t set a record 
it should. One newspaper recorded his victory in appropriate headlines: 
“Nixon wins—greatest comeback since Lazarus.” 

The humor, the violence, and the advancements have all been vital 
parts of the last decade. We have made giant advancements in technology 
and science. Because of this, hopefully, the world will be a better place to 
live in the 70s. The last 10 years have given us a good foundation upon 
which to advance and improve society. It has given us equally numerous 
and major mistakes by which to profit. 

The challenge is before us—can we use our accomplishments in con- 
fronting and solving the problems which we are already having to face? Or 
are we going to be pulled back into the inhumanity and cruelties of the past 


decades? 


The seventies will hold many surprises for us. Some things we can an- 
ticipate. The population explosion and the ecology problems presented by 
it will be among the major problems. The major accomplishments will be 
in space exploration and in solving the major problems of society. 

Ten years seem like a short period of time, but the fate of nations and 
societies can be decided in less than a decade. 


The sixties viewed as ten years of puzzling incongruities 


by Turney Stevens 

‘Ed. Note: The following is an exclusive 
news article which the BABBLER obtained 
from sources it prefers to conceal. 
Because of international copyright law, 
however, we are required to reveal that 
this story, when it appears nationally, will 
be run first in the Megalopolis Times-Post, 
which, of course, is the result of the 
merger between two of this country’s 
larger newspapers, the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. 

St. Louis. (INS)—Dr. Lewis Yarbor- 
ough, professor of Middle American his- 
tory at David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been named the 1993 winner of 
the Pulitzer prize for “outstanding 
achievement in the field of Americana.” 

DR. YARBOROUGH’S most recent book, 
“The Sixties: One Critical Decade,” was 
the primary reason he was selected by the 
Pulitzer committee to receive this coveted 
award. The book was ‘published earlier 
this year and has received popular as well 
as critical acclaim throughout the world. 

The category in which Dr. Yarborough’s 
work was recognized is a special one ordi- 
narily reserved for exceptional contribu- 
tions to the area of American historical in- 
vestigation and interpretation. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were endowed in 
1917 by Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the 
New York Herald. 
recognition for outstanding contributions 
to the fields of journalism and letters, the 
Prizes are given each year upon the rec- 
ommendataion of a select 40-man commit- 
tee. Dr. Yarborough’s prize will carry 
with it a $1,000 cash award. 

In his award-winning book, Yarborough 
recorded the dramatic story of the decade 
between 1960 and 1969. Describing that 


Intended as a public. 


period as the “most tumultous in the his- 
tory of mankind, before or since,” Prof. 
Yarborough graphically and skillfully re- 
counted the horrors, as well as the 
magnificence of those 10 years. 

AT THE TIME OF the book’s publica- 
tion several months ago, Yarborough said, 
“I have long been fascinated by the years 
between 1960 and 1969. I was a member 
of the generation which passed from junior 
high school to young adulthood during that 
period, and I have some very definitive 
memories of those years. 

“Any decade which could contain within 
itself all the factors necessary to murder 
Presidents, Senators, and humanitarians; to 
stupidly produce enough smog, fumes and 
lethal toxins to ruin a beautiful country; to 
burn; loot and occupy whole cities and 
universities; and, yet, at the same time to 
find enough energy to land four men on 
the moon and transplant dozens of human 
organs, would have to be considered a fer- 
tile subject for a book.” 

Yarborough, who turned 48 earlier this 
month, first achieved national prominence 
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in 1989 after authoring a series of maga- 
zine articles dealing sarcastically, yet hu- 
morously, with former president Lyndon 
Johnson and the series of quagmires asso- 
ciated with his two administrations, in- 
cluding the infamous American war in 
Vietnam. 

FROM THESE articles, Dr. Yarborough 
says, he first had the idea of expanding the 
subject to include the whole spectrum of 
events which occurred during the decade, 
and incorporating the whole into a book. 

A graduate of Abilene Christian College, 
Yarborough received his M.A. from Rice 
University and earned his doctorate at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
He taught at Pepperdine College for six 
years before moving to Nashville to be- 
gin his work at David Lipscomb in 1978. 

Among his numerous professional dis- 
tinctions are three books which he has 
authored in addition to his award-winning 
work. Yarborough has also written ex- 
tensively for historical journals as well as 
several popular magazines, including Life, 
the Saturday Review, the Atlantic, and 
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the National Geographic. 

In his preface to “The Sixties,” Yarbor- 
ough writes: “What other period of Ameri- 
can history has produced so much change 
in so short a time? Who could ever forget 
the bright promise of the early years when 
the decade dawned quiet and war-free? 

“Yet before those 10 years ended we had 
seen, but hardly forgotten, Kennedy, John- 
son, McCarthy, Nixon, Wallace, King, the 
Beatles, Woodstock, the topless, the mini, 
the maxi, sit-ins, lay-downs, cop-outs, 
hang-ups, riots, looting. 

“BURNING, LONG HAIR, drugs, pot, 
guns, knives, noise, Mercury, Gemini, 
Apollo, the moon, transplants, vaccines, the 
Pill, segregation, de-segregation, integra- 
tion, the Panthers, the New Morality, in- 
flation, and last, the Mets.” 

Although the book is basically oriented 
toward America and Americans in the 
sixties, Yarborough touches briefly, but 
thoroughly, on the war in Vietnam, as 
well as the problems of Cuba, Berlin, Af- 
rica, Latin America, and the Common 
Market, all of which played roles of vital 
importance during the decade. 

Yarborough concludes his book with the 
observation: “Looking back today after 
nearly 25 years, it is much easier to ana- 
lyze the sixties than when they ended in 
1969. But one thing was certain then, just 
as it is now: the decade was certainly ev- 
erything imaginable but quiet. ; 

“During those years our senses were 
stimulated, tickled, offended, pressured, ex- 
alted, but hardly left alone. Certainly, the 
sixties were characterized by the bad as 
well as the good, but in spite of all of the 
noise, it was an exciting 10 years in which 
to live. 


“Maybe that’s why we miss ’em.” 


The grips of winter? 
Cold, snowy weather for some is a dreaded thing, but then there are 
others who seem to make the best of things, no matter the situation. 


Poll draws 
in approval 


by Linda Bumgardner 

The Lipscomb student body ap- 
proves the ARA Slater Dining 
Services, a poll conducted Nov. 7 
shows, while relief appears to be 
in sight for the “neglected” day 
students. 

James Kennedy, director of food 
services for the ARA Slater Com- 
pany on the Lipscomb campus, is 
pleased with the results of the 
poll. “We consider a score of 70 
percent good,” he said. 

All but one item on the poll 
scored above the 70 percent level. 
That item, the temperature of the 
food served, is receiving special 
attention, Kennedy said. 
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overwhelming support 


of ARA dining services 


He added that perhaps the food 
service is not entirely at fault in 
this situation. Often a student 
will spend at least five minutes 
from the time he gets his food 
until the time he actually begins 
eating, talking to friends or look- 
ing for a table. 

PLANS FOR A HOT FOOD line 
to be installed in the Bison Room 
for use by day students are being 
worked out, and Kennedy had 
hoped to have this line working 
by the beginning of the quarter, 
but was hindered by the lack of 
help as the result of the snow. 

Each item will be priced indi- 
vidually so that the student can 


Four faculty members gain 
acclaim in individual fields 


by John A. Bridges 

Several members of the Lips- 
comb faculty have made outstand- 
ing achievements in their individ- 
ual fields during the latter part of 
1969. 

Miss Betty Jean Webster, in- 
structor in the physical education 
department, has been chosen sec- 
retary-elect of the Tennessee Col- 
lege Physical Education Associa- 


Teacher, personnel recruiters hold 
interviews with prospective grads 


Seniors and upperclassmen in- 
terested in talking to recruiters 
about job opportunities in various 
fields will have numerous oppor- 
tunities during the quarter. 


Dr. Ralph Samples, director of 
testing and counseling, announces 
the following schedule for repre- 
sentatives of business firms: 

Boy Scouts, Jan. 26; AF Recrui- 


53 scholars pull straight A's 


(Continued from page 1) 
Susan K. Edberg, Janice C. Elliott, 
Sandra Ellison, Samuel U. Ellison, 
Frederick A. Enters Ill, Sandra ©. 
Evens, Gary M. French, Mark J. Gib- 
bons, Jack G. Gibson, Nancy E. Gof, 
Barbara Jo Granlee, Teresa J. Grimes, 

Mary L. Grissom, Janet E. Guin. 
Cheryl L. Hale, Alma Jane Haley, 
Martha L. Hardaway, James E. Harper, 
Connie L. Harris, Mary K. Heitman, 
Martha W. Hickerson, George Mack 
Hicks, Marjorie J. Hinson, Deborah L. 


Holder, Leah P. Holland, Karol D. 
Holmes, Dennis W. Hood, Jan E. 
Hyder. 

ary v. Ingram, Vickie E. Jackson, 


James R. James, Martha E. Jayne, 
Bonnie S. Jinkins, Earl W. Johnson, 
Sandra A. Johnson, Teresa A. Johnson, 


Past teacher 
remembered 
for devotion 


Miss Ora Crabtree, retired 
teacher of speech, died Jan. 6 in a 
Nashville infirmary after an ill- 
ness of long duration. 

DURING 33 YEARS at Lips- 
comb, she taught “elocution” with 
the late S. P. Pittman, then the 
subject changed to “expression,” 
and finally in her later years she 
was listed as professor of speech. 
She retired in 1954. 

Widely known locally for the 
public programs she directed at 
Lipscomb, especially the outdoor 
pageants that were an annual 
event, she taught many of the 
present DLC faculty members and 
was on the staff under Dr. Batsell 
Barrett Baxter, when he was 
chairman of speech, as well as 
under Dr. Carroll B. Ellis. 

SHE WAS GRADUATED from 
Western Kentucky State College 
(now University) and had at- 
tended the old Curry School of 
Expression in Boston, Mass. Her 
teaching career was confined to 
Tennessee. Before coming to 
Lipscomb she had taught in Port- 
land, Springfield and Nashville 
public schools. 

Although she was a charter 
member of Central Church of 
Christ, Nashville, in recent years 
she had transferred her member- 
ship to the Concord Road Church 


of Christ. 


Murel Matthew Jones, Ronald L. 
Jones. 

Sharon L. Jones, Angela S. Jordan, 
Marilyn A. Jordan, Twilah F. Justiss, 
Lynda G. Karnes, James D. Keller, 
Jeffrey W. Kelley, Phyllis Lee Kelsoe, 
Kenneth R. Kerns, Susan Gail Key, 
Sharon E. Kindall, Daniel H. King, 
Janice King, Nancy L. Lamb. 

Joy Y. Lane, Jane M. Lavender, 
Dennis W. Laws, Annette L. Lehnbeu- 
ter, Cynthia A. Lindsey, Mary L. Lin- 
ton, Mae Lynette Logan, Dona S. 
Lowry, Barry B. Lumpkin, Joyce M. 


Lyon, James D. Marlowe, Robert G. 
Masterson, Sandra L. Matthews, 
Thomas I. Maust, dr. 

Richard S. Maxwell, Charlotte P. 
Mayo, Susan L. McBee, James Cc. 
McBride, C. Suzanne McCullough, 
Marian E. McCullough, Karen L. 


McDaniel, L. Lynn McKinney, Thomas 
J. McMeen, Jr., Dennis L. McNeely, 
Deborah G. Meadows, Susan Meece. 

Pamela K. Merryman, Phillip H. 
Miller, Steven R. Miller, Janet L. 
Mitchell, Janet E. Moon, Janie S. Mor- 
ton, Steven L. Morris, Marsha K. Mor- 
row, Carl M. Moss, Lyla L. Mullins, 
Martin L. Myers III, Charles T. Neal, 
Ewing E. Neelley, Jr., Allen L. Neese, 
Sharon C. Neil, James R. Nelson. 

Wanda G. Newborn, Margie E. Nor- 
man, Linda J. Norwood, Charles F. Ot- 
tinger, Donald D. Owens, Marsha A. 
Owens, Frank J. Padovich, Ken R. 
Parks, Ronald W. Parnell, David G. 
Peeler, Linda K. Peek, John L. Petty, 
James E. Phillips, Allie C. Pistole, Car- 
olyn J. Pledger, Cherry C. Powers, 
Emily Jane Presley, Martha A. Prit- 
chard. 

Martha L. Pritchard, Robert E. Pros- 
ser, Nancy L. Pullias, Cheryl A. Pul- 
ley, Joan M. Ranklin, Linda K. Rich, 
Janet E. Riddick, Laura S. Ridings, 
Hilda K. Riggs, Connie Riley, Brenda 
J. Robertson, Mindy L. Robertson, 
Cathy M. Robinson. 

Daniel H. Robinson, Patsy L. Robin- 
son, Robert C. Robinson, Carol D. Ros- 
ser, Thomas S. Rutherford, Robert D. 
Sanderson, Donna F. Sawyer, Susan E. 
Scott, Teresa R. Selvidge, Vicki Porter 
Shaub, Carol A. Shearer, Larry E. 
Shyers. 

Judy D. Simms, Kenneth O. Slater, 
Candace G. Slaughter, Larry W. Smith, 
Carl E. Sneeringer, Lynn A. Spake, 
Kathy .S. Spivey, Henry F. Staggs, 
Cathy J. Stanley, Joann Stephens, 
Linda G. Stephens, Jane L. Stowell. 

George P. Stricklin, Pamela S. Stros- 


nider, Marilyn Swain, Wiliam D. 
Switzer, Linda G. Tate, Robert C. 
Thomas, Brooksie Thompson, Sandra 


A. Tice, Suzanne M. Tillman. 

Sharon A. Tracey, Patricia E. Tren- 
ary, William B. Tubb, Phyllis Dianne 
Turner, Patricia A. Turney, Edith C. 
Upchurch, Wayne Murphy Vaught, 
Janice L. Waggoner, Linda L. Walker, 
Jane W. Watson, Steven R. Watson, 
Bobby M. Webb, Ollie C. Welck. 

Deborah D. Whitaker, Thomas C. 
Whitfield, C. Douglas Wilburn, Nancy 
E. Willbanks, Karen L. Williams, Becky 
J. Womack, Bobby J. Wooley, Nancy 
M. Wooten, Karynn A. Wright, Ange- 
lyn E. Young, Larry D. Young. 


ter, Feb. 3, 4; Minnie Pearl, Feb. 
5; John Hancock Ins., Feb. 6; State 
Mutual Ins. Co., Feb. 10; National 
Life and Accident, Feb. 16; Conn. 
Mutual Life, Feb. 17; Aetna Life 
Ins., Feb. 25; Navy Recruiter, Feb. 
26; Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Feb. 27. 

Future teachers should sign up 
for interviews with the following 
recruiters, announced by Dr. 
Thomas C. Whitfield, director of 
teacher education: DeKalb 
County, Decatur, Georgia, Jan. 7; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(Teachers for Indians), Jan. 13; 
Broward County, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, Jan. 14; Kent County, 
Maryland, Jan. 29; Huntsville, Al- 


abama, Jan. 29; Mentor, Ohio, 
Feb. 2; Metropolitan Nashville, 
Feb. 9; Metropolitan Nashville, 


Feb. 10; Lafayette, Georgia, Feb. 
10; Flint, Michigan, Feb. 10; Gar- 
den City, Michigan, Feb. 13; Mem- 
phis, Feb. 13. 

OTHER RECRUITERS ARE: 
Portage, Ohio, Feb. 17; West Cler- 
mont, Ohio, Feb. 18; Prince Wil- 
liam County, Virginia, Feb. 26; 
Washington, D. C., March 4; Gary, 
Indiana, March 6; Vigo County, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, March 11; 
Freeport, Illinois; March 11; Pi- 
nellas County, Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, March 13; Dade County, 
Miami, Florida, March 31; Dade 
County, Miami, Florida, April 1; 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, April 
6; Hamilton, Ohio, April 15; Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 20; Joliet, 
Illinois, May 5. 

To make appointments to talk 
with the recruiters, students 
should see Samples or Whitfield. 


Talent show tryouts 


Talented DLC students will 
have an opportunity to perform 
in a campus wide talent show 
Jan. 30. 

Three off-campus judges will 
select three winners to receive 
$10, $15, and $25 cash prizes. 

Auditions are scheduled for 
Jan. 19 from 7 to 9 pm. in 
Alumni Auditorium. 

SPONSORS OF the program 
hope at least 12 acts can be ob- 
tained for the event. | 

Dr. John Dawson and Dr. J. 
C. Craig, both of the chemistry 
department, will be the faculty 
advisers. The student produ- 
cers of the show are Wilson 
Burton and Johnny Sanders. 


tion. 

DR. JAMES WOOD, assistant 
professor of chemistry, and Dale 
Livingston, a senior chemistry 
student, presented a paper enti- 
tled, “A Copper Complex of o- 
Carboxyphenyldimethylarsine,” at 
the 21st Southeastern Regional 
Meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Richmond, Virginia, 
on November 6. 

ANOTHER MEMBER of the 
chemistry department, associate 
professor Dr. Paul Langford, was 
elected chairman of a state-wide 
study group representing all of the 
departments of chemistry and 
physics in the state of Tennessee. 

“T consider this a distinct honor 
for him and David Lipscomb Col- 
lege as well as a real opportunity 
for him to play an important role 
in improving chemistry and phys- 
ics education in this state,” said 
Dr. John T. Netterville, chairman 
of the chemistry department. 

DR. THOMAS C. WHITFIELD, 
chairman of the department of ed- 
ucation, has been appointed to the 
Tennessee State Advisory Council 
for Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication. 

In the past, Whitfield has served 
as chairman of this 16-member 
council which makes a continuous 
study of the problems of education 
and renders advice to the state 
board of education. Whitfield will 
now serve as one of two repre- 
sentatives from private colleges 
throughout the state of Tennessee. 


pay for only as much as he wants. 
For those big eaters who want 
seconds and thirds, the dining 
center upstairs will still provide 
lunch for $1.25 with unlimited 
service. 

THE TWO TOP SCORING 
items on the poll were standards 
of cleanliness and buffet meals. 
Each received the nod of approval 
from 90 percent of the students 
polled. Five percent replied 
“don’t know” and five percent re- 
plied “dislike” to standards of 
cleanliness. Seven percent replied 
“don’t know” to buffet meals and 
three percent “disliked” this kind 
of service. 

Eighty-five percent liked the 
menu, eight percent didn’t know, 
and seven percent disliked the 
menu. The quantity of foods 
served was approved by 81 per- 
cent, three percent didn’t know, 
and 16 percent didn’t approve the 
quantity served. Eighty-one per- 
cent liked the courtesy of em- 
ployees, seven percent didn’t 
know, and 11 percent disliked. 

Appearance of the food was 
good, 80 percent reported, 10 per- 
cent replied that they didn’t know, 
and 10 percent disliked the food’s 
appearance. Six percent ap- 
proved preparation of food, 11 
percent didn’t know, and 13 per- 
cent disliked the food’s prepara- 
tion. 

Complete figures for tempera- 
ture of food served were 52 per- 
cent “approve,” 11. percent “don’t 
know,” and three percent “dis- 
like.” 

KENNEDY has been cooperat- 
ing with the food preferences 
committee which met several 
times last quarter and was headed 
by John Wood. Pointing out the 
tendency of large committees to 
become unwieldy, Kennedy sug- 
gested that perhaps the food pref- 
erences committee might be even 
more effective if limited to a 
smaller number of students. 

He also pointed out the impor- 
tance of having continuity on the 
committee and the advisability of 
having students serve for at least 
three quarters on the committee. 

Members are appointed: by 
President Pullias from among 
those recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Student Council. The new 
food preferences committee as 
voted on by the council last quar- 
ter will be announced soon, 


Festival features mysticism, 
selection of campus beauties 


by Sandra Taylor 

Election of the 12 contestants 
who will participate in the 1970 
Festival of Hearts Feb. 7 was held 
Thursday, with the following can- 
didates petitioned: 

Marsha Adams, Linda Burgess, 
Melinda Cockerham, Robin Davis, 
Beth Donati, Linda Falbo, Debbie 
Flippen, Ann Freeman, Martha L. 
Groomes, Sheila Hall, Nancy Ham- 
mer, Elizabeth Hairston, Brenda 
Hilderbrand, Jan Johnston, Nan- 
cee Kerr. 

Robin McCanless, Joy McMeen, 
Shauna Neal, Marianna Norton, 
Beverly Pardue, Harriet Purvis, 
Jillene Rose, Susan Scott, Gerry 
Sciotino, Vicki Shaub, Janie Yates, 
Patricia Shetter and Rebecca 
Holms. 

The 12 elected by student vote 
Thursday will compete in the Fes- 
tival of Hearts, in which off- 
campus judges will select the six 
official campus beauties to be fea- 
tured in the 1970 BACKLOG. 

Mysticism will be the theme of 
the contest, directed by Dr. Jerry 
Henderson. A somewhat unusual 
entertainment highlight of the 
show this year will be a profes- 
sional magician. 

HENDERSON, WHO has ob- 
served this magician’s perform- 
ance, said, “He is really quite good 
and very professional. He has 
appeared on television on the 
‘Barbara Moore Show,’ and has 
been performing since he was 
eight years old. I think the stu- 
dents will really enjoy this unique 
experience.” 


Following through with the 
theme of mysticism, the front cur- 
tain will be made of red taffeta 
with signs of the zodiac on it, and 
the master of ceremonies will be 
invisible. 

Dr. Henderson said of the event, 
“In the past two or three years 
this has been the most attended 
event on campus—with people 
standing in the balcony last year.” 


New lecture... 


(Continued from page 1) 
Mrs. Ralph Nance, wives of fac- 
ulty members, will teach a Bible 
class for women at 11 a.m. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday respectively, 
on “What If Jezebel Had Married 
a Preacher,” and “I Shall Not 
Want.” 

Mrs. Warder Novak will teach a 
class at the same time on Tuesday, 
Her subject will be, “Are You 
Able?” 

A dinner honoring young men 
who have preached 10 years or 
less will be at 5:30 p.m. Thursday, 
in the Dining Center. Julian 
Goodpasture, a recent DLC grad- 
uate now preaching in McMinn- 
ville, will be the speaker. 

Tuesday evening, lecture guests 
are invited to go to McQuiddy 
Gym for the last half of the Bi- 
sons’ game with Transylvania 
College after the lecture by Dr. 
Stevens, 


Cagers return from road after rough trip 


Bisons carry rivalry to Belmont gym tomorrow 


Bisons meettraditionalfoe 
in 38th annual cage series 


After two games out of town 
this week, the Bisons face cross 
town rivals Belmont College Reb- 
els tomorrow at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Belmont field house in the 38th 
game of the current series. 

This will be the first meeting of 
the two teams this season in what 
is sometimes called “the most ex- 
citing game of the year.” The 
Rebels presently hold a 20-17 edge 
in the rivalry which began in 1951. 


Clark sinks another one 
Rick Clark uses finesse to get a 
jump shot from the corner. 


THE REBELS have lost two 
games in the past week. Saturday 
they dropped a non conference 
game to University of West Flor- 
ida, 79-68. This was the same 
team that the Bisons lost to, 76-67 
and 74-61. 

Monday night the team from 
Bethel College downed the home- 
town Belmont team 117-86. This 
pushed the Rebels’ record to 6-10 
before facing the Bisons. 

Belmont’s probable starting line- 
up will include Dale Alsup, co- 
captain, Tullahoma, Tenn., 6'1”; 
Mike Oliver, co-captain, Dayton, 
Ohio, 6'5”; Joe Gaines, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn., 6’7”; Benny Proffitt, 
Newport, Tenn., 5’10”; Al Johns- 
ton, Hamilton, Ohio, 6’6”. 

With a 70-69 loss to Sewanee 


Tuesday, Lipscomb faced Birming- 
ham Southern in Birmingham 
Thursday night with a chance for 
a 4-10 season record when the 
team goes to Belmont. 

Unless some injury results from 
the game in Birmingham, Coach 
Dugan will again fill the starting 
roles with these boys: Bill Burton, 
Ron Rippetoe, Rick Clark, Bruce 
Bowers, and one of the following: 
Butch Stinson, Roy Pate or Ferrell 
Gean. 

For Coach Ken Dugan’s cagers 
to pull off a victory, they must 
control the boards and with the 
height of Belmont’s club this will 
take a lot of hustle. 

Another important factor will 
be, as in most games, accuracy 
from the field. Since Lipscomb is 
averaging only 47 percent from 
the field, it will almost be impera- 
tive to have a “hot night” or a 
very “sticky” defense. 

The game in the past has been 
characterized by an unusually 
“hot” rivalry, sometimes off the 
court as well as on. 


Rippetoe for 2 
All eyes are on Ron Rippetoe, while an unidentified Athens College 
defender and referee sight in as the Ripper lets loose for two more. 


SPORTS: 
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Gymnasts return from S.C. trips; 
prepare for U, of Louisville meet 


Coach Tom Hanvey’s gymnastics 
team defeated The Citadel in 
Charleston, S.C., Jan. 9, posting 
a 125.40-108.08 victory that might 
be called a minor upset of the 
year. 

The Bisons will meet the Uni- 
versitity of Louisville tomorrow at 
7:00 p.m. here in McQuiddy Gym. 
Last year they defeated this team 
127-93. 

Starting lineup, according to 
Coach Hanvey, will include the 
following: 

Floor exercise, Scotty Howard, 
Silver Springs, Md.; Dave Fennes- 
sey, Wheaton, Md.; and Steve 
Bohringer, Hialeah, Fla. 

Side horse—Chuck Tomlin, Ab- 
ington, Pa.; Jerry Guiffre, Silver 
Springs, Md.; and Fennessey. 

Long horse—Howard, Bohring- 


Going through the paces 
Ron Yancey practices on the side horse in preparation for the Bisons’ 
gymnastic meet against University of Louisville tomorrow night. 


er, and Fennessey. 

Still rings—Bohringer, Guiffre, 
and Fennessey. 

Parallel bars—Bohringer, Guif- 
fre, and Fennessey. 

Horizontal bars—Guiffre, Boh- 
ringer, and Fennessey. 


JV's find 
going rough 
with l-3 slate 


Playing a difficult schedule, the 
Lipscomb junior varsity has found 
the going rough in posting a 1-3 
record. 

The only win for the J.V.’s came 
at home against Athens College 
Nov. 25. The three losses have 
come at the hands of Columbia 
State and M.T.S.U. on the road, 
and a loss to a tough independent, 
Tennessee Structures, Jan. 8 at 
home. 

BESIDES PLAYING a difficult 
schedule, the junior varsity has to 
play under other trying circum- 
stances. Coach Jack Norwood 
said, “One shouldn’t look at our 
won-lost record to determine the 
success of our program. Our job 
at practice sessions is to simulate 
the play of the team the varsity is 
to meet next.” 

“As a result,” continued Nor- 
wood, “we get very few opportu- 
nities to practice together as a 
team.” “Another problem of the 
team,” said Norwood, “is that any 
outstanding freshman player will 
play with the varsity rather than 
the junior varsity.” 

The remaining schedule: 

Jan. 20—Columbia State—5:30 

Jan. 22—Tennessee State Frosh 
—There 

Jan. 27—Trevecca 
5:30 

Jan. 31—Tennessee Structures— 
12:30 

Feb. 5—Tennessee State Frosh 
—5:30 

Feb. 12—Athens College Frosh 
—There 

Feb. 14—Southwestern Frosh— 
There : 


College— | 


In the meet with The Citadel, 
their first competition of the new 
season, Fennessey placed first in 
four events, showing the style that 
won him a berth on the NAIA All- 
American squad last year by plac- 
ing in the top 10 in four out of 
six national events. 

Fennessey, a senior, won the 
long horse vault with a high score 
of 9.65; the side horse, 6.45; the 
still rings, 6. 15; and the horizontal 
bar, 8.7, in Charleston. 

He also placed second in parallel 
bars behind Guiffre, who scored 
8.4, and second in free exercise 
behind Bohringer, who had a score 
of 8.4. 

These three Bisons collectively 
took all six first places in the 
meet, which included free exercise, 
side horse, still rings, long horse, 
parallel bars and horizontal bar. 

Howard added 16.5 points to the 
Lipscomb win by finishing third in 
floor exercise with 7.3, and third 
in the long horse vault with 9.2. 

In addition, Guiffre was third 
in the side horse and still rings 
events with 5.3 and 5.65 respec- 
tively; and Bohringer rounded out 
the victory with a second place 
finish in the horizontal bar for 8.65 
points. 

Of the five bisons making the 
trip, only Tomlin failed to place. 
He competed only in the side horse 
event. 

The Citadel had only two men to 
place second and four to place 
third in the six events, although 
they entered nine competitors— 
Andrews, Sotiridy, Haber, Flowers, 
Rybolt, Holmes, Adams, Fisher, 
and Howard. 


Tigers defeat 
pushes DLC 
to 3-10 record 


by Randal Burton 

It’s been a rough winter for 
Lipscomb cagers who dropped a 
heart-breakingly close decision to 
the University of the South at 
Sewanee Tuesday night, 70-69. 

This gives them a 3-10 record 
for the season through Tuesday. 
Their victories to date have been 
over Harding College here, Tem- 
ple University in Chattanooga 
and Tusculum College here last 
week. 

The Bisons began their pre- 
Christmas road trip with the game 
at Tusculum on a droggy weekend 
in more ways than just the 
weather. 

Playing without Roy Pate, they 
were behind at the half by only 
35-34. Then with about 10:00 to 
go, Tusculum began pulling away, 
and went on to win by a 76-64 
margin. Rick Clark was high 
scorer with 20 points. 

FROM GREENEVILLE, Tenn., 
the team traveled over the moun- 
tains to Letcher, Ky., to play 
Calvary College. In this game, 
Coach Ken Dugan not only had to 
do without Pate but Clark as well, 
when the latter was called home 
by a death in his family. 

Lipscomb dropped this one 86- 
77 as Ron Rippetoe and Bruce 
Bowers were high scorers with 26 
and 19 points, respectively. 

Then after exams the team 
again went on the road for three 
games, first of which was with 
Livingston College in Eufaula, 
Ala., a benefit game for the Ki- 
wanis Club. 

Playing what was perhaps their 
best game of the year, the Bisons 
lost this one in overtime, 94-91. 
Bowers was high point man with 
28. 

Next stop was the University of 
West Florida, Pensacola. Tied at 
the half, the Bisons couldn’t con- 
trol the shooting of Bill Lane from 
the corner, as he hit for six 
straight baskets in the late stages 
of the game to contribute to their 
defeat, 76-67. 

ON THE WAY, the team 
stopped off in Montgomery, Ala., 
to play Huntingdon College. Ron 
Rippetoe led the scoring for DLC 
with 31 points, followed by Clark 
with 15. Wendell Whitaker was 
high scorer for the game with 33 
points, leading his team to victory 
104-77. 

The first game after Christmas 
was with Florence State in Flor- 
ence, Ala. Although the Bisons 
had four men in double figures— 
Bowers and Farrell Gean with 15 
and Rippetoe and Clark with 12 
each, they failed to come out on 
top, and the final score was 80-71 
in favor of Florence. 

For their first home game in 
over a month, Lipscomb played 
host to the University of West 
Florida last Friday night and still 
was unable to add to the winning 
column. Behind by only five at 
the half, they bowed 74-61. 

AGAINST TUSCULUM 
Saturday, the Bisons managed to 
put together a balanced offensive 
attack to gain their first win in 
nine starts, 93-53. 

Rippetoe led the scoring with 
27, followed by Bowers with 15, 
Gean 14, Clark 12, and Butch 
Stinson 10. 

“The Dug’s” boys led all the 
way, hitting 72 percent of their 


free throws and 40 percent from 
the field. 


Basketball statistics 


No. Field Goals 
Player Games Atts. Made Pct. 


Bill Burton -450 
Larry Lingerfelt 181 
Ron Rippetoe 506 
Bruce Bowers 514 
Farrell Gean -428 
Rick Clark .580 
Roy Pate A448 
Eddie Baker .200 
Bob Burton 333 
Butch Stinson -442 
Others 


Lipscomb Totals 752 355 .472 


Free Throws Rebounds 
No. 


Atts. Made Pct. 


322 212 


last 
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Donna Huckaby, Al Jackson cop 
leading roles in spring production 


by Linda Peek 

A vivacious redhead, Donna 
Huckaby, has captured the title 
role in Lipscomb’s spring quarter 
production of “Hello Dolly!” 

A 10th quarter speech major, 
Donna has been featured in a 
number of Lipscomb dramatic 
productions. 

Junior music major Al Jackson 
has the leading male role of Hor- 
ace Vandergelden, the object of 
Dolly’s madcap matchmaking. 

Adding zest and more romantic 
entanglements will be Pam Wor- 
rell and Gary Cowan in the sup- 
porting roles of Widow Malloy 
and Cornelius. 

These parts have been double 
cast, with Kay Crawford and Neil 
Rhoads alternating as the Widow 
Malloy and Cornelius. 


DR. JERRY HENDERSON, 
Lipscomb drama director, held 
tryouts Jan. 10, so that work on 
the musical can get under way 
this quarter. 

Lipscomb’s stage will be one of 
the first to present the Broadway 
hit, in which Carol Channing cre- 
ated the star role. 

The wife of DLC graduate 
Thomas Huckaby, the DLC Dolly 
is the former Donna Regan from 
Dickson, Tenn. 

Jackson is from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and is a member of both 
A Cappella Singers and the Con- 
temporary Chorale. He has also 
appeared in previous Lipscomb 
dramatic productions. 

Pam is a senior speech major 
from Memphis, and Gary, a junior 
from Macomb, Mich., is carrying 
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Adams goes to White House 


Tricia Nixon is serving as hostess to Mike Adams and 19 other stu- 
dent leaders at a conference being held at the White House today and 


tomorrow. 


Mike, a senior. speech major at Lipscomb, is presently serving as 
president of Circle K International and is representing that group at the 


meeting in Washington. 


The National Foundation, which controls non-profit organizations 
of which the March of Dimes is the largest, is sponsoring the confer- 
ence. Twenty leaders of student organizations will attend the two day 


effort. 


“The purpose of this conference is two-fold,” stated Mike. 

“It will serve as the March of Dimes kick-off and as a conference 
on humanitarian reform in the United States today. 

“Various student leaders will discuss such problems as birth con- 
trol, the population explosion, birth defects, and problems of the physi- 


cally or mentally disabled.” 


Mike is hoping to schedule a conference with President Nixon, but, 
at this time, it is an indefinite possibility. 
Miss Nixon is the national chairman for the March of Dimes effort 


this year. 


Mike, who is presently from Nashville, was elected president of 
Circle K International at their international convention in Portland, 


Oregon, last August. 


February 7 


a double major in English and 
speech. 

From Memphis, Tenn., Kay is a 
graduate of Freed-Hardeman Col- 
lege and is a junior speech major. 
Neil is a senior music and art 
major from Nashville, the son of 
Dr. Forrest Rhoads, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech. 

Others receiving speaking parts 
in the production are Doris Jean 
Smith as Ermengarde, Barry 
Lumpkin as Barnaby, Debbie Flip- 
pen as Minnie Fay, and Nancy 
Raney as Mrs. Rose. 

TWO CHORUSES HAVE been 
selected, including the following 
in Chorus I: Cora Cook, Jane Ar- 
nett, Lawre Lovelace, Janice 
Neese, Lynn Mullins, Lindy Short, 
Linda Smith, Gail Magby, Cathy 
Shepperd, Sherilyn Forrester, Es- 
tella Walton, Sandra Evens, Mary 
Beth Kerce, Sharon Lemp. 

Tom Maust, Gary Mitchell, Da- 
vid Vester, Don Wise, Ernie Stew- 
art, Joel Neely, Robert Williams, 
Rick Tamble, Gerald Coggin, Greg 
Williams, Danny Joiner, and 
Frank Padovich. 

Chorus II: Beth Donati, Cathy 
Smoak, Marty Pritchard, Kathy 
Bryant, Linda Wiser, Melinda Old- 
son, Charlotte Pincombe, Becky 
Womack, Joy Wilkison, Anne 
Johnson, Callie Crosby, Glena 
Stillinger, Marilyn Epperly, Linda 
Summey, Billy Copland, Craig Mc- 
Nett, John Wendell and Joe Sen- 
gle. 

Changes in the winter quarter 
calendar for one act plays have 
been made. Time remains 9 p.m. 
for all productions, but dates are 
now as follows: 

Jan. 28—‘“Poison, Passion and 
Petrifaction” 

Feb. 5—“‘Everybody’s Girl” 

Feb. 11—Scenes from “The Lion 
in Winter” 

Feb. 18—“The Ugly Duckling” 


20 homecoming attendants chosen 
to precede queen in processional 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Judy Beck, slated to be crowned 
Lipscomb’s 23rd Homecoming 
Queen Feb. 7, will be preceded in 
the coronation procession by 10 at- 
tendants and their escorts, elected 
at the close of the fall quarter. 

Five women and five men were 
elected by the student body at 
large. In addition, each class 
elected one attendant and one es- 
cort, and June and August grad- 
uating classes are represented by 
an attendant and escort apiece. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF the 
student body at large include: 
Linda Wiser, 12th quarter math 
major from Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 
Linda Falbo, 8th quarter psychol- 
ogy education major from Willow 
Grove, Pa.; 8th quarter math ma- 
jor Peggy Lynn, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
10th quarter biology major Vicki 
Shaub, Brentwood, Tenn.; and 
Beverly Pardue, Hermitage, Tenn., 
a 9th quarter elementary educa- 
tion major. 

Their escorts will be: Neil 
Christy, 8th quarter speech and 
Bible major, Marion, Ohio; Ken 
Durham, Greenville, S. C., a 12th 
quarter speech education major; 
Mike Adams, 11th quarter speech 
major, Nashville; Ronnie Hunter, 
8th quarter chemistry major from 
Nashville; and Glen Nichols, 12th 
quarter accounting major from 
Smithville, Tenn. 

Freshman class representatives 
are Sharlet Oatts, 2nd quarter 


psychology major from Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., and Fred Walker, 2nd 
quarter freshman from Nashville. 

Andrea Boyce, 5th quarter ele- 
mentary education major from 
Nashville, will be sophomore class 
attendant. She will be escorted by 


Forensics 


Clubs and individuals wish- 
ing to participate in the Intra- 
mural Forensics Tournament 
this quarter are alerted by Dr. 
Forrest Rhoads, director, to 
begin preparations now for the 
Feb. 16-21 event. 

All social clubs will have en- 
tries, and in addition, individ- 
ual students not affiliated with 
a club may enter on their own, 
or join up with an independent 
group to be headed by Nancy 
Raney, student speech assistant. 

Three divisions are scheduled 
this year: debate; one-act 
plays; and individual events in- 
cluding extemporaneous speak- 
ing, persuasive speaking, af- 
ter-dinner speaking, radio 
speaking, Bible reading and 
oral interpretation, all to be 
scheduled Saturday morning. 

The tournament is sponsored 
by the Interclub Council. 
Points will be given to social 
clubs on the basis of first, sec- 
ond and third place victories. 


Ronnie Jones, 5th quarter forestry 
major from Nashville. 

Junior class attendants are Bar- 
bara Malphurs, Albany, Ga., 9th 
quarter elementary education ma- 
jor, and Mike McDonald, 10th 
quarter speech major, Madison. 

REPRESENTING THE June 
graduating class will be Mary Lou 
Craig and Larry Craig, both 12th 
quarter seniors from Nashville. 
Mary Lou is an elementary educa- 
tion major, and Larry is an Eng- 
lish major. 

Carolyn Cofer, 12th quarter ele- 
mentary education major from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Eddie 
Montgomery, 12th quarter math 
major from Brentwood, Tenn., 
will represent August graduates. 

Homecoming this year will be 
centered around a Greek theme, 
according to John Hutcheson, 
chairman of the art department 
and pageant director. Exhibits of 
the social clubs will also deal with 
this theme. Points will be given 
to those clubs presenting winning 
exhibits. 

The band, directed by J. Burley 
Bowman, will perform. Miss Ruth 
Gleaves, supervisor of Fanning 
Hall, will direct the procession. 
Mrs. Jane Gingles, instructor in 
home econimics, is in charge of 
costumes for the attendants. 

The coronation will precede the 
Homecoming game with Birming- 
ham Southern College at 2:30 p.m. 


photo by John Wood 


Misery is losing to Belmont five times in a row. See story on page four. 


12 semi-tinalists chosen 
to compete in Festival 


by Leah Holland 

Marsha Adams, Melinda Cock- 
erham, Beth Donati, Linda Falbo, 
Debbie Flippen, Ann Freeman, 
Brenda Hilderbrand, Jan Johns- 
ton, Robin McCanless, Beverly 
Pardue, Vicki Shaub, and Janie 
Yates are the 12 campus beauty 
semi-finalists. 

They will be stars of the Festi- 
val of Hearts, Feb. 7, at 8 p.m. in 
Alumni Auditorium where they 
will be judged on beauty, poise, 
and personality. Six finalists will 
be selected by a panel of judges 
to reign as campus beauties. Each 
finalist will be featured in the 
1970 BACKLOG. 

The World of Mysticism will be 
the theme of this year’s festival 
with an appropriate mood set by 
the presence of magic and the 
signs of the zodiac. The set will 
be constructed by Alpha Psi 
Omega, dramatic fraternity, under 
the direction of Dr. Jerry Hender- 
son, who will work with Miss 
Margaret Carter, chairman of 
home economics, in coordinating 
the pageant. Miss Carter is in 
charge of costumes of the partici- 
pants. 

RAYMOND HAGOOD will be 
the feature entertainer with a per- 
formance of the art of magic. The 
Contemporary Chorale will pro- 
vide music. 

Miss Adams is a fifth quarter 
elementary education major from 
Roanoke, Va. Miss Cockerham, 
also a fifth quarter elementary 
major, is from Goodwater, Ala. 
From Pittsburg, Pa., Miss Donati 
is a fifth quarter English major. 

Miss Falbo is an eighth quarter 
psychology major from Willow 
Grove, Pa. Miss Flippen, from 
Nashville, is an eighth quarter 
English major. A speech major 
from Atlanta, Miss Freeman is a 
fifth quarter student. 

MISS HILDERBRAND is an 
eighth quarter elementary educa- 
tion major from Memphis, Tenn. 
A third quarter freshman, Miss 
Johnston is a social studies major 
from Paducah, Ky. Also a third 
quarter freshman, Miss McCanless 
is a home economics major from 
Nashville. 

Miss Pardue is a ninth quarter 


elementary education major from 
Nashville. Also from Nashville, 
Miss Shaub is a ninth quarter bi- 
ology major. A fifth quarter psy- 
chology major, Miss Yates is from 
Bolivar, Tenn. ; 

The festivities will begin at 8 
o’clock p.m. in Alumni Auditorium. 


Family Day 
scheduled 


Family Day at Lipscomb will 
replace the previous Family Night 
this year, with events opening at 
11:30 a.m. 

Sponsored by the Lipscomb Pa- 
trons’ Association, the 1970 Family 
Day will be held on Jan. 31, cen- 
tering around the basketball game 
with Belmont College in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium. 

ALL PATRONS OF Lipscomb 
and their families are invited to 
begin the day’s activities with a 
luncheon in the Lipscomb Buffet 
at 11:30 a.m., tickets for which are 
$1.25 for adults, and 75 cents for 
children 3 to 11 years. Children 
under 3 will be admitted free. 

For the game at 2:30 p.m. in 
McQuiddy, tickets are $1.50 for 
adults, $1 for high school students, 
and 75 cents for elementary school 
students. Pre-school children will 
þe admitted free. 

The Bisonettes will give a spe- 
cial performance for the Family 
Day visitors, and Coach Tom 
Hanvey’s gymnastics team will be 
a feature of half-time. The Lips- 
comb Band, directed by J. Burley 
Bowman, will also be an added 
attraction. 

MEMBERS OF THE Lipscomb 
Patrons’ Association, headed by 
Mrs. J. B. Burton, president, re- 
ceive a free subscription to THE 
BABBLER 

Mothers of Lipscomb college 
students are eligible for mem- 
bership, as well as other women 
who wish to work for the support 
of Christian education through 
this group. 

Memberships are still being ac- 
cepted, according to Mrs. Burton, 
at the regular annual fee of $3. 
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‘Ecumenopolis 
seen not too far 
off in the future 


by Lee Maddux 

Ridgetop, Tenn., and Greenbrier, Tenn., 
are two adjoining communities just to the 
north of Nashville; but they are not just 
ordinary, neighboring areas. It is possible 
to be in one, blink your eyes,.and be inside 
the other’s city limits. 

This is no isolated case, as most every- 
one surely must know. In the past few 
years the houses that for so long sparcely 
dotted the road between Nashville and 
Franklin, or Nashville and Murfreesboro, 
have miraculously multiplied to the extent 
that the commuter from one to another of 
these towns is never out of sight of a house 
or some form of industry. 

THEN THERE IS the big league, in 
which the concrete that now separates New 
York from Washington, D.C., or New York 
from Boston, for instance, has become al- 
most a continuing sidewalk between these 
cities. ; 

This heavier concentration of people 
means more problems for all—air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, strained nerves, and 
most of all warped individuals. In fact, 
the individual is losing his identity as an 
individual and becoming a number in a 
group. 

Like it or not, that’s the present trend. 

CENTER MAGAZINE has offered some 
interesting appraisals of what is happen- 
ing: Over one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion is living in cities of 100,000 or more, 
and over 375,000,000 people are living in 
cities of a million and over. 

At the present rate of urban expansion it 
will take only 15 years for half the world’s 
population to be living in cities, and by the 
time the next 55 years have passed, every- 
one will be urbanized. 

There will be 15 billion people, and the 
largest city will have 1.3 BILLION inhabi- 
tants. Then will come ‘“Ecumenopolis” 
with the eastern side of Main Street run- 
ning from Glasgow to Bangkok, and the 
English Channel Tunnel as an underpass. 

The western side of Ecumenopolis will 
find Boston and Washington joined by that 
friendly neighborhood known as “Bos- 
wash.” Then, of course, “Sansan”? will 
connect the neighboring cities of San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. 

As population biologist Paul R. Ehrlich 
sees the problems of combating environ- 
mental misuse, “The trouble with almost 
all environmental problems is that by the 
time we have enough evidence to convince 
people, you’re dead.” 

OF COURSE these predictions are a bit 
far fetched, but the point is evident. Our 
already urbanized society is mushrooming. 
The major problems of large cities will 
only increase, and the now minor problems 
will enlarge. 

How are the problems of law enforce- 
ment, government, housing, traffic, sanita- 
tion, and countless other problems going 
to be faced adequately? Right now nobody 
is really willing to venture any definite an- 
swers But the answers need to come soon 
before our expansion engulfs us. 


Rubbish Roulette 
Most powertul 


by Turney Stevens 

Forget about the atomic bomb. Forget 
about a Communist takeover in this coun- 
try. Forget about leftist radicals causing 
anarchy in America. 

There is in existence this minute a time 
bomb far more powerful and lethal than 
the strongest hydrogen warhead, and it is, 
slowly ticking away its murderous count- 
down to death. 

THIS BOMB threatens more than just 
the United States. Russia, Red China, 
France, and even Tahiti are equally in 
danger. 

What is this frightening menace? None 
other than Rubbish Roulette—the most po- 
tentially disastrous gamble man has yet 
devised in his long, and somewhat foolish, 
history of flirting with nature. 

Last year alone, the United States man- 
aged to accumulate some 350 million tons 
of residential and industrial rubbish and 
sewage. More than 1.3 BILLION tons of 
farm manure and refuse, and 1 billion tons 
of wastes from mining operations were 
added to the gigantic heap of garbage 
which is rapidly poisoning the land. 

IN ADDITION, 142 million tons of toxic 
exhausts from automobiles, power plants, 
buses, and other sources were released into 
the air that is breathed by 200 million peo- 
ple every day. (If one were to divide that 
out, he would happily find that each man, 
woman and child in America had only 
1,400 pounds of lethal fumes to consume in 
1969 alone.) 

Rusting automobiles also contributed 
their share to the theft of oxygen. More 


Product of prosperity 


Destruction, progress—allies? 


Progress has long been the pride of the United States, but complications 
are arising from this constant push for industrial and scientific advancement. 
Cries of pollution are now smudging the reputation of major U. S. indus- 
tries, and they are being called to account for the by-products of their indus- 


trial facilities. 


Factories are hard pressed to explain how toxic fumes and solid waste 
of their production are being disposed of. All too often, the answer has re- 
vealed that nothing has been done to protect the land, waters and people from 
the garbage that has been dumped into the air, lakes and streams. 

Progress is fine, but when it becomes an end in itself, unconcerned with 
the welfare of the people it is supposedly benefiting, then it becomes wrong. 

It is odd that the companies that seek to produce things to make life 
easier and more efficient, at the same time are posing a real threat to life it- 


self. 


If the comfort and good of the people were really the goal of industry, as 
their commercials often state, then they would have started provisions long 
ago for disposal of their harmful by-products. 

The rapid growth of the nation and the scientific discoveries that have 
accompanied this growth have created these problems, and have also brought 


an increasing divergence between scientific and technical ingenuity and the | 


capacity to control the social and personal problems which this ingenuity has 


created. 


The key to the mastery of these problems lies in a shift in our value 
standards: a shift from the emphasis on making greater profits by satisfying 
customer wants at any cost to a genuine concern for the needs of the nation’s 


populace. 


Not until this becomes a major goal of industry and science as a whole, 
will the problems of pollution and environmental destruction be solved. 


Communism not 
equal to U. S. 
present position 


by Gerald Jerkins 

Communism has long been cited as a 
detriment to society and a danger to indi- 
vidual and national freedom. 

Yet all too often we spend our energies 
trying to awaken people to facts of which 
they are already fully aware. 

COMMUNISM IS an aggressive ideology, 
and its potential to enslave nations and en- 
danger lives should not be underestimated; 
but on the other hand, we must be aware 
of the disparity between what communism 
says it can do, and what it has done in the 
nations it controls. 

This difference between fact and fiction 
becomes more striking when we see some 
of the turmoil within Communism itself. 
When the Czechoslavakians protested the 
presence of Soviet troops and governmental 
changes in their country, it may not have 
been because they wanted a democracy like 
ours, but it certainly exposed a failure of 
the Soviet ideals. 

ALSO THE fact that the number of 
Cuban refugees entering this country grows 
everyday, indicates that communism in 
that country has brought about something 
less than the ideal situation. 

The number of defectors from com- 
munist countries each year far outweighs 
the number who leave democratic nations 
and republics. If this is a communist 
victory over the free world it is certainly 
an odd one. 

The industrial lag of the Soviet Union, 
the overpopulated Red China, the terror- 
ism in South America, all speak for them- 
selves. 

When the USSR puts another space ship 
up, or builds a bigger airplane, immedi- 
ately we hear great lamentation that “the 
communists are overtaking us, and we’re 
much too apathetic toward communism.” 

The situation should certainly be put in 
its proper perspective. If the Soviets or 
Red Chinese are going to “overtake” us, it 
will only be from a military standpoint, if 
at all. 

The truth is, if the Soviets are going to 
overtake us in any way, they’re going to 
have to do an awful lot of catching up. 

NATION’S BUSINESS, in an editorial in 
the December, 1969 issue, says, “If we 
wanted to match the Soviet economy we’d 
have to: 

“Tear down 60 percent of our homes. 

“Demolish 60 percent of our steel mills. 

“Rip up two-thirds of our railroad 
tracks. 

“Destroy nine out of every 10 telephones. 

“And reduce our standard of living a full 
60 percent. 

“Maybe we should spend less time wor- 
rying about their system and concentrate 
on preserving ours.” 


time bomb ticking towards tragic detonation 


than 15 million tons of scrapped cars were 
literally “put out to pasture” last year to 


litter the countryside. 


If the situation wasn’t so deadly serious, 
some of the aspects of the problem of pol- 
lution would be almost comical. For inst- 
ance, the Cuyahoga River, oozing into Lake 
Erie at Cleveland, is so oily it has been de- 
clared a fire hazard. Tossing a burning 
cigarette into this river in Cleveland is a 
criminal offense! 

OTHER RIVERS ARE just as filthy. 
The Buffalo River, emptying into Lake 
Erie from New York State, has become 100 
percent polluted. Five states—Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York—pour 1.5 billion gallons of sewage 
and 9.6 billion gallons of industrial wastes 
into this one lake EVERY day! Needless 
to say, the fishing is poor on Lake Erie, 
and every bathing beach along the coast- 
line has been closed as a health hazard. 

Cleveland is hardly the only city in 
America so afflicted. The Cherry Blossom 
Festival in Washington, D. C., is hardly the 
beautiful spring event it once was. 
Visitors increasingly complain that the 
lovely bloom of the cherry tree is com- 
pletely ruined by the horrid stench from 
the Potomac River. 

A state legislator in Texas charges that 
the Houston Ship Channel is “probably the 
filthiest, worst polluted body of water 
today.” 

OTHER AREAS OF the nation, as well 
as major cities throughout the world, are 
feeling the strangling grip of pollution. 


Everywhere there is industry, everywhere 
there are automobiles, everywhere, in fact, 
that people are found there is likely to be a 
dangerously high level of pollutants. 

Of course it should be recognized that 
this pollution problem hasn’t just appeared 
overnight. It has been with us for a long 
time, but only recently have its effects 
been so vividly revealed. 

EVEN AS FAR back as 1930, industrially 
polluted air was killing some and injuring 
the health of others. In the Meuse River 
Valley of Belgium a thick fog covered a 
15 mile area, blanketing the inhabitants. 
Thousands became ill within a short while 
and sixty deaths finally resulted. 

Only 18 years ago in London, 4000 peo- 
ple died during five days of heavy fog. 
Fairly recently in 1963, New York City 
health officials attributed 405 deaths to the 
city’s “poisoned air.” 

Little has been done so far to clean up 
America. Congress has enacted several 
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pieces of legislation in its most recent ses- 
sions designed to prevent the heavy pollu- 
tion of the air by exhaust fumes from gas- 
oline powered vehicles. Other laws have 
been aimed at checking water pollution, 
but all the bills are too weak to be effec- 
tive. 

Experts have claimed that some $60 bil- 
lion will be needed in the next five years 
alone “just to get a good start” toward 
solving the problem. Where the money 
will come from no one is willing, or able, 
to say. President Nixon has placed pollu- 
tion high on his list of top priority legisla- 
tion, but the economic facts of life may 
imperil his good intentions. 

Few seem to realize the overwhelming 
extent of this problem. Perhaps everyone 
would be better off if each could observe 
the thousands of young medical students 
who cut into their first cadaver each year 
and discover that the body’s lungs are typ- 
ically black, not pink. 
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A baker’s world 


Renolds Boyd, head chef of the Lipscomb Dining Center, and Jennifer 
Daniel team together on a little “cooking” gossip. Jennifer was re- 
cently selected as recipient of a $600 scholarship in the National 4-H 


Club bread baking contest. 


DLC freshman winner 
of national 4-H contest 


by Beth Carman 

Jennifer Daniel mixes yeast, 
butch wax, hay, and a 4’5” tall 
cat, Thomas Felix, without so 
much as a blink of her blue eyes. 

Her magic combination with 
yeast resulted in a National 4-H 
Club championship in bread bak- 
ing and a $600 college scholarship. 

The distance from Shelbyville, 
Tenn., Jennifer’s home town, to 
Chicago, where the National 4-H 
Congress was held near the end 
of the year, is a long way, but she 
worked her way steadily along. 

THE JOURNEY TO the cham- 
pionship, which came to her at 
the National 4-H Congress in Chi- 
cago near the end of the year, was 
not just a hop, skip and jump. 
She endured the Bedford County, 
District, and Tennessee state com- 
petitions after qualifying on the 
basis of her high accumulated 
point average. 

She achieved the high average 


Civitans host 
meeting here 
this weekend 


by Dianne Mitchell 

Senior Gov. Tom Scott of Valley 
District Civitan International will 
be the keynote speaker at a coun- 
cil meeting of the Valley District 
Collegiate Civitans in Lecture Au- 
ditorium tomorrow. 

Eight clubs, including Lipscomb 
Collegiate Civitans and the Lips- 
comb Civinettes, make up the dis- 
trict. 

Others are Trevecca Collegiate 
Civitans and Civinettes, Austin 
Peay State University Civitans, 
University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch Civitans, Freed-Hardeman 
College Civitans, and Jackson 
State Junior College Civitans. 
The last three will be recognized 
as new clubs. 

Lipscomb leaders in the district 
are Randal Burton, treasurer, 
SuAnn Deese, secretary, and 
George Parks, lieutenant-gover- 
nor. Martha Pritchard is presi- 
dent of the Lipscomb Civinettes, 
and Jim McMeen heads the Lips- 
comb Civitan Club. 

Parks, Burton and SuAnn make 
up the convention planning com- 
mittee which will report on plans 
for the state meeting to be held 
April 24-25, at a place to be de- 
cided. ; 

McMeen and Martha, along with 
other local club presidents, will 
give progress reports at the coun- 
cil meeting. Other business will 
be a discussion session on club 
organization, a report from the 
election committee, and a report 
from the contest and awards com- 
mittee—the latter two in prepara- 
tion for the district convention. 


by participating in ‘“Demonstra- 
tion Days” and working as a jun- 
ior leader helping younger 4-H’ers 
with their projects. 

“It’s really rewarding to work 
as a junior leader in 4-H,” she 
said. 

“I had so much fun working 
and playing with my kids. Junior 
leaders do a lot in the program.” 

Her crowning achievement in 
the National Congress was won in 
the division of yeast breads in 
which she demonstrated her skill 
at the Conrad Hilton Inn. 

“THE CONGRESS WAS fabu- 
lous—absolutely, the most fabu- 
lous event in my life! We really 
got the ‘red. carpet’ treatment. 
One company spent $45,000 alone 
for one breakfast!” 

Each state winner was spon- 
sored by a company, averaging 
$1200 per competitor. In addition 
to exhibits, there were profes- 
sional entertainment and a special 
pop program by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

A diminutive 5’2”, Jennifer 
bravely entered another field of 
4-H work—showing cattle! She 
feeds, trains, and grooms the cat- 
tle meticulously on her family’s 
farm, Frolic Fields, near Shelby- 
ville. 

She has shown several steers 
but prefers heifers. One of her fa- 
vorite steers, an outrageously large 
one, she affectionately named, 
“Twinkle Toes.” 

The cattle show in Nashville 
one year held a special surprise 
for Jennifer. After thoroughly 
grooming her steer with butch 
wax to make the hair look good, 
he promptly got down in the saw- 
dust just before the judge reached 
them. 

Before entering Lipscomb as a 
freshman last fall, she had worked 
with her brother on the farm and 
also in public farm projects dur- 
ing the summer months. She can 
cut, rake and bale hay. 

“I like doing farm work. It’s 
a hobby, but it brings in money, 
too,” she said. 

Her main hobby is her quarter- 
horse, Merry Lady. Living in the 
walking horse center of the world, 
Shelbyville, she feels it necessary 
to explain her preference for the 
quarterhorse. 

‘MERRY LADY IS a good 
Western horse. Quarterhorses are 
excellent with children, because 
they aren’t as high spirited as 
walking horses.” 

Now Jennifer is a second quar- 
ter freshman at Lipscomb with an 
overly large stuffed cat, Thomas 
Felix, that monopolizes one cor- 
ner of her room. She has thought 
of majoring in home economics 
but is still “undecided.” 

“Studies are good, but right now 
people are more important,” Jen- 
nifer said. 

And so they are, even more than 
yeast, butch wax, and hay. 


by Katherine Dooley 
Jerry Love, Charles Ottinger, 
and Phillip Roseberry will speak 
in 10 a.m. chapel today as finalists 


in the annual Founder’s Day Ora- 


torical contest. 

In preliminary judging by fac- 
ulty members held Tuesday, these 
three were picked to vie for the 
gold and silver medals to be 
awarded first and second place 
winners among the three finalists. 

THE FOUNDER’S DAY contest 
is held annually on the Friday 
nearest the Jan. 21 birthday an- 
niversary of David Lipscomb, co- 
founder of the school with James 
A. Harding. 

Others who competed in the 
preliminaries included David Glas- 
gow, Terry Horn, Jim Wesson and 
Michael McDonald. 

Off-campus judges are to make 
the final decision today, after 
hearing the three speakers in the 
morning chapel. Dr. Fred Walker, 
associate professor of speech, is 
director of the contest. 

Love is a senior Bible major 
from Franklin, Tenn., the son of 
Wayman Love, minister of the 
Fourth Avenue Church of Christ, 
Franklin, and Mrs. Love. 

A ministerial student, he has 
preached for his home congrega- 


Classes elect 
new brass 


New officers for freshman, soph- 
omore and junior classes were 
elected to serve during winter and 
spring quarters. 

Freshmen chose Clark Collins, 
president, Dave Huffman as vice- 
president, Barbara Wills as secre- 
tary, and Lynn McKinney as teras- 
urer. 

Collins is an engineering major 
from Nashville and the 1968-69 
editor of the high school news- 
paper, PONY EXPRESS. 

Huffman is from Orosi, Calif.; 
Barbara comes from Columbus, 
Ohio; and Lynn is from Memphis. 

SOPHOMORES ELECTED Ron 
Jackson, president; Lois Mead, 
secretary; Paul Agee, vice-presi- 
dent; and Debbie Huey, treasurer. 

Jackson is from Atlanta and is 
a graduate of North Springs High 
School, where he lettered in soc- 
cer and serves as sports editor of 
the school paper. 

Lois is from Melrose, Md.; Paul 
is from Carthage, Tenn.; and Deb- 
bie is from Grove City, Ohio. 

Heading the junior class is Tom- 
my Rutherford, a pre-law and 
history major from Nashville. He 
is a graduate of Isaac Litton High 
School and was a letter man in 
basketball. 

Susan Key, Battle Creek, Mich., 
is secretary; Nate Boring, Monroe- 
ville, Pa., is vice-president; and 
Alice Milton, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
treasurer of the juniors. 
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Announcement made of 3 finalists; 
Love, Ottinger, Roseberry speak 


tion and for the Bon Aqua Church 
of Christ in Hickman County, 
Tenn. 

A 1968 graduate of David Lips- 
comb High School, Ottinger is a 
sophomore speech major. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dan J. 
Ottinger, and his mother is a 
member of the Lipscomb Elemen- 
tary School faculty. 

HE HAS PLAYED in Lipscomb 
dramatic productions and is con- 
sistently on the Honor Roll. In 
high school he was outstanding in 
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‘Clubs to march for dimes. 


’"Fessor Eugene Boyce. 


Hospital. 


Carol Leanne. 
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Minitopics 


Collegiate Civitans, Civinettes and Circle K will go 
from house to house in the Lipscomb area Sunday after- 
noon to collect donations for the March of Dimes. 

Lipscomb has more than an altruistic interest in the 
March of Dimes this year, because one of the clinic pa- 
tients aided by the program is the granddaughter of 


Carol Leanne Boyce, daughter of Terry Boyce, DLC 
graduate and former tennis star, and Mrs. Boyce, was re- 
cently featured in a picture published in the Nashville 
Tennessean to promote the March of Dimes. 

Surgery for an open spine was necessary for little 
Carol Leanne, now 2, and she has been in and out of the 
hospital since her birth, undergoing further surgery and 
treatment in the Birth Defects Center at Vanderbilt 


This year’s poster girl is Kim Buchi, niece of Jane 
Buchi Connelly, who was “Miss Lipscomb” year before 
last. Now 4, Kim has followed the same route taken by 


Both are among 20 children with similar birth defects 
who are receiving the best treatment that can be afforded 
through the funds made available by the March of Dimes. 
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debate and placed second in a 
speech contest sponsored by the 
Sons of American Revolution. 

From Youngstown, Ohio, Rose- 
berry is a senior sociology major. 
He was president of the Honor So- 
ciety, Scholarship Club and School 
Choir in Wickliffe High School, 
where he graduated in 1966. 

He has been president of Alpha 
Tau social club and is consistently 
on the Dean’s List or Honor Roll. 
Last year he attended Cleveland 
State College, Ohio. 
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ICC decides to discontinue 
skits, costume competition 


by Dixie Craig 

Traditional wearing of costumes 
and the presentation of skits at 
Homecoming will be discontinued 
this year by the social clubs. 

The decision was made to drop 
these features of Homecoming 
when the Interclub Council met 
last week. 

Elimination of the costumes and 
skits will ease the financial strain 
on the clubs’ budgets, it was 
pointed out by advocates of the 
deletion. 

WITH SINGARAMA scheduled 
in the winter quarter, and all 
clubs involved in providing cos- 
tumes and staging for this event, 
others felt that it would be too 
great a burden to try to come up 
with clever costumes and skits 
for Homecoming. 

Exhibits by the social clubs for 
Homecoming will again be dis- 
played, and plans for these were 
discussed. 


New frosh officers 


The newly elected officers of the Freshman Class get their heads to- 
gether during a recent class party. They are: Dave Huffman, vice- 
president; Barbara Willis, secretary; and Clark Collins, president. 


The Interclub Council is made 
up of representatives from all 
women’s and men’s social clubs 
and is scheduled to meet semi- 
monthly to discuss topics of in- 
terest to the social clubs. 

It was decided to begin the 
pledge period for all the clubs 
last Monday, letting last week 
close out the rush parties that had 


been in progress since the opening 
of the winter quarter. 


Mission Emphasis 

Mission Emphasis has recently 
elected new officers for the winter 
and spring quarters. 

Ben Parker heads the. list as 
president with Russ Lucas, Nancy 
Kerr, and Elizabeth Boyd elected 
as vice-president, reporter, and 
treasurer respectively. 

MISSION EMPHASIS, a group 
of students involved in making 
Christianity more meaningful in 
their lives and others, meets every 
Monday night at 6:30 in Lecture 
Auditorium. ; 

The meetings vary and may in- 
clude speeches, devotionals, and 
discussions in various fields of 
Christian service. This quarter, 
Mission Emphasis wants to become 
involved in community teaching 
efforts with local churches. 

Mike MacDonald and Bruce 
Breegle have spoken at the last 
two meetings. Winston Sharp will 
speak on Jan. 26, followed by Lar- 
ry Caillouette on Feb. 2. 


DLHS Homecoming 


Lipscomb High School Home- 
coming will be held at- 7 p.m., to- 
morrow, in McQuiddy Gymnasium 
preceding the basketball game þe- 
tween the Lipscomb Mustangs and 
Greater Atlanta Christian School 
team from Atlanta. 

Theme for. the pageant is “the 
Old South,” which will be carried 
out in the staging with a paddle- 
wheel river boat as the main por- 
tion of the backdrop. 

Melody Jones, the Homecoming 
Queen will share the spotlight 
with Renee Rice, “Miss Lips- 
comb,” and Gary Jerkins, “Bach- 
lor of Ugliness.” : 


Bisons’ stampede stifled; continuedownlosingtrail 


photos by John Wood 


The “Ripper” finds little to cheer about; the flags continue to wave; the Bisons make their exit; ‘nuff said. 


SPORTS: 


photo by Jim Zimmerly 


Squad meeting 
The Bison squad gather around their coach Ken Dugan as the Lips- 
comb mentor gives some instructions to his team during a time-out 
in first half action of the Lipscomb-Belmont game. 


Gymnasts play host to Tech tonight 
after taking Louisville 127.8-110.5 


by Randal Burton 


Coach Tom Hanvey’s gymnastic 
team, fresh off the victory trail, 
will entertain Georgia Tech’s En- 
gineers in a 7 o’clock match at 
McQuiddy Gymnasium tonight. 

THE BISONS, paced by Dave 
Fennessey, will have to contend 
with the same team that lost to 
Lipscomb by less than a point last 
year in Atlanta. 

The gymnasts won their sec- 
ond meet of the year last Saturday 
night as they downed University 
of Louisville 127.75-110.5. They 
previously had tumbled The Cita- 
del Jan. 9, in Charleston, S. C. 

Fennessey, senior from Whea- 
ton, Md., was the principal factor 
as he won four of six events. 
Fennessey captured first places in 
the still rings, 8.0; long horse 
vault, 9.25; parallel bars, 8.5; and 
the high bar, 8.4. 

THIS EXHIBITION was in 
keeping with the style that won 
him a place on the NAIA All 
American squad. 

Other Bisons who added points 
to Lipscomb’s total included Steve 
Bohringer who took first place in 
the floor exercise, 8.1; and second 
place in the high bar, 7.8. 

Also, Ron Yancy placed second 
in the sidehorse competition while 
Scotty Howard secured third in 
the floor acts and long horse. 

“FENNESSEY HAS done a real 
fine job ever since he came to 
Lipscomb. I expect this to be his 
finest year and by the time of the 
nationals, he should place very 
close to one of top all round per- 
formers, said Hanvey. 

“Also Steve Bohringer has been 


similarly outstanding. He never 
has participated in the still rings 
and parallel bars until these past 
meets. Credit must also go to Ron 
Yancy, Chuck Tomlin, and Jerry 
Guiffre who have done a remark- 
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Winning season hopes shot out of reach 
as cagers face Samford next Tuesday 


Lipscomb’s Bisons found their 
hopes for a winning cage season 
go down the drain last week as 
they lost to neighborhood rival 
Belmont 95-81 and Transylvania 
64-61 in a game which saw the 
Bisons lose a four point lead in 
the last two minutes. 

THEY GO INTO action next 
against Samford Tuesday night be- 
fore taking on Florence State 
Thursday night. Both games are 
at 7:30. 

In the Transylvania contest, the 
Bisons started strong but could 
not hold off the tremendous 
strength of the Pioneers, who 
were paced by sophomore center 
Everett Bass with 25 points and 
15 rebounds. 


able job of filling in holes. We 
really are lacking in depth.” 

“Tech will probably be as tough 
as ever,” said Hanvey. We beat 
them last year, and I hope we are 
lucky again this year.” 


All-American form 
Dave Fennessey puts forth that extra effort that netted him first place 
in the still rings event in Lipscomb’s match with the University of 
Louisville. Before the night was over, the NAIA All American gath- 
ered four firsts and two seconds in six events. 


Lipscomb led at the half 30-27 
and at one time shot out in front 
by six points, but could not keep 
the momentum going, as the score 


was knoted seven times in the . 


second half. 
The Bisons’ last lead came at 
the 5:29 mark when Lipscomb ace 


Not again! 
Belmont’s Joe Gaines goes through 
his usual routine as he blocks a 
shot by Rick Clark. 


Ron Rippetoe converted a three 
point play to push the home team 
out by four 55-51. 

TRANSYLVANIA quickly went 
to work and with 2:17 remaining, 
went in front on a field goal by 
Bass, 57-55 and never trailed 
again. 

Bruce Bowers tossed in 19 points 
and grabbed 10 rebounds to lead 
Lipscomb in both departments. 
Other Bisons in double figures 
were Rick Clark with 12 and Rip- 
petoe with 11. 

Transylvania had a better night 
from the field as they sank 28 of 


57 shots for 49 per cent accuracy, 
while Lipscomb sank 23 of 56 for 
41 per cent. The Bisons led at the 
foul line striking for 79 per cent, 
15 of 19, while the Pioneers only 
managed eight of 19 for 61 per 
cent. 

THE LOSS extended Lipscomb’s 
record to 4-12, with wins over 
Harding, Temple, Tusculum, and 
Birmingham Southern. Transyl- 
vania now sits with a 13-2 mark. 

Things did not go easy at the 
Belmont game either as the Bisons 
picked up their fifth straight loss 
against the Rebels in the last three 
years. 

The Rebels built up a substan- 
tial lead during the first half and 
by the time the first 20 minutes 
of action had ended, they led by 
10, 43-33. 

LIPSCOMB SURGED back 
though on the hot shooting of 
Bowers and Rippetoe. At the 15:19 
mark, the Bisons gained the lead 
on a three-point play by Butch 
Stinson. 

The lead then changed hands 
six times during the next six min- 
utes before Belmont’s Steve Peter- 
son hit a crip shot and a foul shot 
to push the Rebels out in front by 
three, 65-62. They never trailed 
again. 

Belmont’s Joe Gaines, a 6-7 
sophomore center, led all scorers 
and rebounders with 24 points and 
16 grabs. All told, four Rebels 
wound up with double figures in 
the point column, and they out- 
rebounded the Bisons 57-32. 

For Lipscomb, Rippetoe was 
high with 20 points and followed 
by Bowers with 18. Farrell Gean 
and Rick Clark added 12 and 11 
points, respectively. Bowers was 
the Bisons’ top rebounder with 10. 


* * * 
Belmont Lipscomb 
G T G F T 
Alsup 7 4-6 18 Burton 0 3-4 3 
Oliver 2 3-3 7 Lingerfelt0 2-2 2 
Cantrell 1 0-0 2 Rippetoe 9 2-2 20 
Greene 1 0-0 2 Clark 5 1-2 11 
Gaines 10 4-6 24 Burton 0 0-1 0 
Profñtt 9 3-3 21 Pate 3 1-2 7 
Peterson 9 3-4 21 Bowers 4 10-11 18 
Gean 5 2-3 12 
Baker 0 0-0 0 
Stinson 3 1-2 7 
Totals 39 17-22 95 Totals 29 23-30 81 
Halftime: Belmont (43-33) 
* * * 
Transylvania Lipscomb 
F T G T 
Bass 10 5-3 25 Burton 0 0-0 0 
Jones 5 1-2 11 Lingerfelt1 2-2 4 
Probst 4 0-1 8 Rippetoe 4 3-3 11 
Jobe 3 1-1 7 Bowers 7 58 19 
Snell 0 0-0 O Clark 5 2-3 12 
Blecher 2 0-0 4 Pate 3 2-2 8 
Botkin 2 1-1 5 Stinson 2 1-1 5 
Brotzge 0 0-0 0 
Hutchin- 
son 1 0-0 2 
Blurk 1 0-0 2 


| 


Totals 28 8-13 64 Totals 23 15-19 61 
Halftime: Lipscomb (30-27) 


Magician featured 


Raymond Hagood, who will be featured at the annual Festival of 
Hearts Feb. 7, performs his “magic” talent for Barbara Moore of 
WSIX-TV’s Barbara Moore Show as his wife Lucy, watches. 


Silent mystic to emcee 
magical Festival of Hearts 


by Linda Peek 
A speechless emcee will officiate at the Festival of Hearts 
on the Alumni Auditorium stage at 8 p.m., Feb. 7. 


Madhrikan, the magician, will 
introduce each campus beauty 
candidate with an appropriate bit 
of his magic as she makes her dif- 
ferent stage appearances. 

He won’t say a word, and the 
candidates themselves will be a 
baffied as anyone else, because no 
one but Madhrikan knows which 
trick he will use for each en- 
trance. ' 

WHO IS MADRIKAN? 

He’s better known on the Lips- 
comb campus as Raymond Ha- 
good, senior speech major from 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Without benefit of his magic 
tricks, he has been assistant direc- 
tor of a major Lipscomb dramatic 
production, “The Glass Menag- 
erie” of last year, and has ap- 
peared in “As You Like It,” 
“Spoon River,” and other plays. 

He is also married to a Lips- 
comb graduate, Lucy Brown, 
mathematics major who received 
her degree last year. 

The name is from the Sanskrit, 
for which the translation is, “One 
who does magic.” 

Hagood received inspiration for 
the name from an East Indian 
friend he met during the past 
summer—the son of one of India’s 
fakirs who claim their magic to be 
real, not illusory. 

Magic has claimed the interest 
of Hagood since he was 8 years 
old, and since that time—13 years 
now—he has spent about four 
hours a day practicing his tricks 
and inventing new ones. 

How does one learn to be a ma- 
gician? 

“You learn from reading books 
by the great magicians, from 
watching others practice their 
magic, and from practicing what 
you learn,” Hagood says. 

FOR EXAMPLE he has a needle 
trick that he developed from 
studying Houdini, in which he 
swallows up to 50 needles, drinks 
a glass of water, then pulls out the 
needles all neatly threaded. 

Some of his escape tricks he 
learned from the fabulous escape 
artist, Heaney, and he will show 
the Festival of Hearts audience 
some of these. 

Four tricks that he has invented 
himself are two escapes—one from 
being buried alive, and the other 
from a padlocked barrel; a float- 
ing hand illusion; and card tricks. 

He corresponds with several 
professional magicians and learns 
from them. Usually, however, he 
invents new twists to make them 
his own. 

An outstanding feature of the 
act is a knife throwing trick. 

One escape act that he has in- 
vented requires so much physical 
exertion that he had to undergo 
rigorous preparation to do it. 

The Festival of Hearts audience 
will see many of these tricks, and 
much, much more from Madhri- 
kan, master of illusion. 

For example, he has designed an 


act especially for the program 


which features a seance. This will 
take the show into the realm of 
mysticism, living up to its theme, 
“A Night of Mysticism.” 

As Hagood’s skill as a magician 
becomes better known to Nash- 
ville audiences, his act is more 


and more in demand for civic 
clubs, schools, and other group 
entertainment. Recently, he was 


featured on the “Barbara Moore” 
show on WSIX-TV, Channel 8. 

EVEN WITH FOUR HOURS of 
magic practice, Hagood has other 
interests that he continues. 

For example, he likes to play 
the guitar, and he is an amateur 
taxidermist. He claims a “fantas- 
tic biological collection” of stuffed 
animals, as well as snakes, both 
stuffed and alive. 

“No one can really write a good 
feature about Raymond without 
seeing our house and its various 
collections,” Lucy says. 


Tickets 


Students, faculty, and staff 
members may buy reserve tick- | 
ets in the bookstore for home- 
coming Feb. 7. 

General admission to the gym 
is free to those who have I.D. 
cards, others will pay $1.50 for 
admission plus an additional 


$1.50 for reserve seats if they 
desire. 
Anyone may sit in the bleach- 


ers without reserve tickets. 
Which means, students, faculty, 
and staff may attend the pag- 
eant and game free, if they 
wish to sit in the bleachers. 
Mail orders for tickets will 
be filled by Mrs. Doris Irwin, 
manager of the bookstore. 


Still another interest is his great 
Dane, which he has named Ser- 
geant York. 

Perhaps they are more in the 
nature of equipment than pets, but 
his menagerie does include three 
doves—two white ones, Running 
Bear and White Dove; and a black 
one named Blackstone after the 
famous magician. 

HAGOOD DOES NOT PLAN a 
full-time career as a magician, in 
spite of his hours of practice and 
his success in this field. 

He looks to a teaching career, or 
perhaps a law practice, and he is 
thinking of going to law school 
after graduating from Lipscomb. 

Magic will not be forgotten, 
however—and perhaps it might 
become his chief asset as a trial 
lawyer. 

He will continue to give per- 
formances as now, when engage- 
ments are desired. 

During the spring quarter, he 
plans to give a benefit show in 
Mississippi, for Freed-Hardeman 
College, and he has many other fu- 
ture engagements already booked. 
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Reid Avenue church gives $25,000 


to establish new scholarship fund 


A highlight of Lipscomb’s 41st 
annual Winter Lecture Series of 
last week was the announcement 
Tuesday evening of a gift of 
$25,000 from Reid Avenue Church 
of Christ, Nashville. 

Trustees Kenneth Hadley, 
Harry Lee and Edward Lee, with 
Ralph R. Bryant, elder, made the 
presentation for the church. 

Another elder of the congrega- 
tion, James E. Burdette, had 
planned to be present but was un- 
able to come. He and Bryant, 
Lipscomb’s registrar, are the pres- 
ent eldership of the congregation. 

In spite of hazardous driving 
across the nation because of sleet 
and snow most of the week, el- 
ders, deacons, preachers, other 
leaders, and their wives registered 
for the lectures from 97 cities and 
towns in 17 states and three for- 
eign countries. 

STATES REPRESENTED in- 
clude Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Carolina. Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Missionaries from foreign coun- 
tries were Jerry and Barbara Lyle 
Campbell from Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(she’s a DLC grad); Pat McGee, 
Djakarta, Indonesia; and Ralph 
Perry, DLC graduate, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Chester Hunnicutt, who grad- 
uated from Lipscomb in 1930, re- 
tained his perfect attendance rec- 
ord for the 41 lectureships. He 
was a student when the first one 
was held and has returned for 
each winter lecture series since. 
He has been doing missionary 
work among the Cherokee Indians 
of North Carolina in recent years. 

In accepting the gift from the 
Reid Avenue congregation, Presi- 
dent Athens Clay Pullias said: 

“THE REID AVENUE CHURCH 
of Christ had its beginning as a 
meeting place for the faculty and 
students of this school when it 
was located near Fort Negley. 

“When the school was moved to 
the present campus, which was 
then the farm of David Lipscomb, 
the Reid Avenue congregation 
continued to give moral and finan- 
cial support to Lipscomb through 
the subsequent year. 

“This generous gift of $25,000 
will be used to establish the Reid 


Avenue Church of Christ Scholar- 
ship Fund in honor and memory 
of three elders of the congregation 
now deceased: H. Leo Boles, a 
former president of Lipscomb; 
Ollie Dillingham; and I. C. Finley, 
long-time member of the Board of 
Directors. 

“The gift is the final expression 
of Reid Avenue church’s interest 
in and support of Christian educa- 
tion. It is only one of the many 
gifts in money and numerous 
other ways that this congregation 


has made to David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. 

“THE PRINCIPAL of the fund 
will never be spent. The income 
each year will be used to provide 
scholarship assistance to worthy 
young people who plan to devote 
their lives to Christian service. In 
this way, the Reid Avenue Church 
of Christ will continue to give to 
Christian education each year as 
long as this nation stands. 

“All of us here at Lipscomb are 
humbly and sincerely grateful.” 


Mrs. Albert Gore speaks 


to women guests at lectures 


Life in Washington is rigorous, 
demanding, and yet most reward- 
ing, Mrs. Albert Gore told 176 
guests at the ladies’ luncheon of 
the Lipscomb Lectureship last 
Thursday. 

Speaking as the personal guest 
of Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias, 
chairman of the luncheon, ‘the 
wife of the senior U. S. Senator 
from Tennessee described her 30 
years in Washington as the wife of 
a member of Congress. 

“LIVING IN WASHINGTON 
has been one of the nicest things 
that could happen to anybody,” 
she said, “and I never like to pass 
up the opportunity to say that we 
appreciate this opportunity that 
has been given to us by the people 
of Tennessee, and we invite each 
of you to come to Washington 
and visit our office—it belongs to 
you.” 

Tickets to the luncheon, held in 
the Jackson Room of the Lips- 
comb Dining Center, were sold out 
in advance, and more could have 
been sold had space permitted. In 
addition to women attending the 
Lecture Series from out-of-town, 


numbers from the Nashville area 


were present. 

Senator and Mrs. Gore began 
their life in Washington in 1939, 
after his election as a Representa- 
tive from Tennessee’s Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

“BACK THEN the first call of 
the season was to be made at the 
White House,’ Mrs. Gore said, 
“and believe it or not, you drove 
right through the gates up to the 
front door. The butler came out 


Winter lecture highlights 
At the Ladies’ Luncheon, Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias presents Mrs. Albert Gore, speaker, third from left 
to Dr. Charlotte Allen, Miss Vicki Bruer, Mrs. Harry Phillips, Miss Rebecca Thomas, Mrs. James R. Byers, 
and Mrs. A. A. Johnson. : 


with a silver tray, you placed your 
card upon it, he bowed, and you 
drove away. 

“Today, of course, you would be 
stopped by a line of policemen if 
you tried to turn off Pennsylvania 
Avenue onto the White House 
Grounds.” 

She recalled that the last three 
Democratic Presidents had all 
been colleagues of her husband in 
both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and that it had 
been hard to go off the first-name 
basis to which they had been ac- 
customed. 

“One tends to endow a Presi- 
dent with all the desired quali- 
ties and qualifications, as well as 
the ones he has. If it is someone 
you know well, you know he is 
only a human being and may not 
have those superman qualities.” 

Nowhere is the personal equa- 
tion more important than in 
Washington, she finds. 

“TO ME, THAT IS the bond be- 
tween human beings, and it is in 
Washington that wives of men 
who fight to a draw on issues in 
the Senate have the capacity to 
Keep that bond intact. They 
know and their husbands know 
that their fight is not personal—it 
is the way they see an issue. 
They also know that on the next 
issue, they might well be on the 
same side.” 

Mrs. Gore grew up in Weakley 
County, Tenn., and has the J.D. 
degree from the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Law. Before 
her marriage to Senator Gore, she 
practiced law. 
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Always in the way 


Airports face new dilemmas 
as 747 begins air service 


by Lee Maddux 
Big birds always get in one’s eye and in one’s way. The new Boeing 747 
is doing precisely that, getting in one’s eye and in one’s way. 
The giant ship-on-wings has been put in front of people’s eyes more than 
any other product since the invention of color television. It is also causing 
havoc at supposedly modern airports that became out of date a week ago 


last Thursday when the plane took its 
first commercial ride. 

The 747 frightfully carries up to 490 pas- 
sengers, offers everything from big screen 
movies to private first class lounges, and 
includes its own spiral staircase. Bea Lil- 
lies comment on the Queen Elizabeth is 
appropriate, “When does this place get to 
England?” 

BUT WONDERS NEVER CEASE. The 
monstrosity is quieter, cleaner, and will 
decrease, rather than increase, the clutter 
aloft. If some football enthusiast decides 
to test his speed, he can just about make 
the 100-yard dash as the aisle from tip to 


Rogers explains 
inflation as real 
national concern 


by Turney Stevens 

Few words in the English language are 
more widely misunderstood and more gen- 
erally abhorred by the average layman 
than this deceptively simple technical term 
of the professional economist. 

What is it? What causes it? How does 
it affect a family, a company, or a country? 
How can it be stopped? At no time since 
the darkest days of the Great Depression 
have more people been concerned with the 
economy and what makes it function. 
Questions are flowing from the mouths and 
pens of Americans, but few valid answers 
have, as yet, been available. 

DR. THOMAS W. ROGERS, professor of 
economics at Lipscomb and a nationally 
noted economist, talked with a BABBLER 
staffer last week in an effort to explain 
some of the myths regarding the nature of 
inflation and also to give professional in- 
sight into what the future may bring. 

Inflation, as it is defined academically, is 
quite simple: “A rising general level of 
prices.” On the. surface that seems quite 
harmless and docile, but upon inspection 
inflation becomes a multi-headed, all-con- 
suming menace. 

“The present situation which we are 
reading so much about today is the cumu- 
lative result of a number of forces over a 
long period of time,” Dr. Rogers said. “It 
is, and will continue to be, difficult to 
rectify in a short period of time what has 
been slowly gathering momentum for years. 

“WE HAVE TO GO BACK to World War 
II to see the real roots of our dilemma. As 
the costs of the war mounted, the U. S. 
leaders concluded that it was far easier to 
finance through taxation the entire cost of 
money than to finance the conflict as we 
went. In reality, the government paid the 
bills by inflating the credit system.” 

Since that time, Rogers explained, this 
pattern of deficit spending has become 
habitual. The national debt today stands 
somewhere near $370 billion. Although 
other factors have contributed to the gal- 
loping rate of inflation, America’s inability 
to pay as she goes has been primarily 
responsible for this upward push on prices. 

Dr. Rogers further stated that the only 
way, in reality, to slow and eventually to 
eradicate inflation is by balancing the 
budget and reducing the level of indebted- 
ness. 

“PRESIDENT NIXON IS following the 
proper course in my opinion,” Rogers said. 
“There were numerous factors which con- 
tributed to the situation of inflation, and 
there will have to be just as many rem- 
edies applied to cure the malady.” 

Rogers likened the situation to a car 
speeding down a highway at 90 m.p.h. 
When the brakes are applied, equal pres- 
sure must be exerted on all four wheels or 
the vehicle will skid out of control. 
Likewise, one aspect of the inflationary re- 
duction cannot be over-emphasized to the 
exclusion of others. 

“Ideally there should be a significant re- 
duction in spending while at the same time 
an increase in taxes in order to slow the 
inflationary spiral,” Rogers declared. 

BORN IN FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., in 
1900, Rogers received his A.B. degree from 
Birmingham Southern University. He 
earned the A.M. at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1928 and later received his J.D. 
from DePaul University. 

Rogers has taught at Indiana University, 
Drake University, and the University of 
Texas, as well as Lipscomb, where he. has 
served as a full professor since 1963. 


tail runs 231 feet, 4 inches. The width is 
not too small either as seats are stretched 
across a 20 foot wide cabin. 

Wonders bring problems too. What in 
this world would Nashville’s Municipal 
Airport do if one of those giants had to 
make an emergency landing on its run- 
ways? Can it be possible for 500 people to 
cram into the reading room, much less use 
the airport’s restroom facilities? Accord- 
ing to Eastern Airlines, there are more 
restroom stalls abroad the plane than in 
the whole Nashville terminal. It would 
be an exciting day. 

The only airport in the world that even 
claims to be fully prepared for the invasion 
is Orly Field in Paris, which has wistfully 
built a separate terminal. 

London’s Heathrow will be ready by 
June, but the world’s most crowded termi- 
nal, Tokyo’s Haneda, has barely made 
preparations on paper. Haneda also fea- 
tures the most thoroughgoing 
officials around. Incidentally, New York’s 
J.F.K. airport will not be fully prepared 
until 1973. 

ALL DID NOT GO WELL on the plane’s 
initial flight of paying customers. The 
boarding list had been booked for months 
by 362 passengers, but an engine over- 
heated and by the time the bird left the 
ground 6 hours and 39 minutes later, 32 
prospective adventurers had decided the 
wait was not. worth it and cancelled their 
reservations. The plane flew into London, 
landing at Heathrow Airport 6 hours and 
43 minutes after take-off. 

The 330 passengers were off the plane 11 
minutes later and after 17 minutes had 
cleared immigration. It took 18 minutes 
from the time the first bag was claimed 
until the last bag was picked up. It speaks 
well for the English, who undoubtedly 
were giving the red carpet treatment to the 
passengers. 

The plane, which has been ordered by 28 
companies at home and abroad, costs 23 
million dollars each. The order calls for 
186 superjets so that is a outlay of 4.3 bil- 
lion dollars. 

BOEING ACTUALLY STARTED its 
plan for the superjet as a loser. In 1964, 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara or- 
dered a competition for a giant military 
plane with super jet engines attached. 
Lockheed and General Electric won the 
plane-and-engine package and the winner 
became the C-5A. 

The two companies that lost, Boeing and 
Pratt and Whitney, decided to risk one bil- 
lion dollars in turning the military reject 
into a commercial success. 

They found a gambler in Pan American’s 
founder Juan Trippe, who a decade earlier 
had ordered the first of Boeing’s 707. He 
placed an order for 25 of the 747’s and took 
an option for more. It has now committed 
over another billion dollars for 33 of the 
jumbo size jets. 
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President 


reflects ideals 


President Nixon’s State of the Union message reflected hope for Amer- 
ican society as he began the second year of his administration. His message 
was progressive, idealistic and at times philosophic. 


The speech promised plans for action in all the major problem areas 


at home and abroad. 


His call for stronger efforts to rehabilitate the nation’s environment and 
harness its energies is encouraging. Curbing crime, inflation and pollution 


are also objectives to be applauded. 


In foreign affairs, probably the most significant thing Nixon said was in 
reference to ending the Vietnam war and reducing the United States’ foreign 


commitments. 


Yet the most important part of his speech was not the programs pro- 
posed or the promises made, but the emphasis the President placed on moral 
and spiritual values. For this, he may be accused of being too philosophic 
and unrealistic, but such idealism is not foreign to the office that he occupies. 


One of the greatest needs of the nation today is a deemphasizing of the 
materialistic push and heavier emphasis toward spiritual growth. 


It was upon strong moral and spiritual values that the United States was 
founded, and as we approach our 200th year of existence, they remain as 


important as ever. 


One of the major problems of the presidency is the correlation of our 
idealism with the realism of the 20th century. It is evident that the Presi- 
dent is setting his aims high, but as long as the younger element in our 
population retains the majority, higher ideals will be expected. 


It may be too early to evaluate such a high set of goals as President 
Nixon expressed in his State of the Union address. What is needed most now 
is the willingness of the nation to place their confidence and energies in try- 


ing to make these ideals realistic. 


Nixon urges new goal for American success 


by Clark Collins 

President Nixon, usually noted as a con- 
servative man with modest goals who 
wants us to lower our voices and cut our 
commitments, revealed another side of 
himself, a side rarely seen by the Ameri- 
can public, in his first State of the Union 
message last Thursday. ; 

ON SEVERAL domestic issues he 
sounded progressive, idealistic and philo- 
sophical as he urged that Americans find a 
new bench-mark for success in which the 
public good must be put above private in- 
terests. Nixon also gave priority to “spiri- 
tual and moral leadership which no pro- 
grams for material progress can satisfy” 
over legislative programs. . 

Of course, he was accused by cynics of 
delivering that old State of the Union rhet- 
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oric, and, although most congressmen gen- 
erally expressed approval of his objectives, 
they did criticize him for not being more 
specific in his proposals. 

Despite this criticism, most analysts of 
the message seem to think that the address 
was mainly an expression of Nixon’s per- 
sonal hopes and convictions and should be 
taken seriously. 

Naturally, he mentioned several things 
which he will probably not be able to ac- 
complish, and, on the other hand, he failed 
adequately to deal with several pressing 
problems. 

AS AN EXAMPLE of the former, the 
$10 billion he proposed to be spent on 
“clean water’ projects was probably a 
phony to be financed by bond issues, which 
the market would not bear. 
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He didn’t really deal with the race prob- 
lem and said very little about education. 
He vetoed the HEW Labor bill, which 
proved he was merely talking and deceiv- 
ing. 

THE PRESIDENT did promise to boost 
spending to fight crime and assured Amer- 
icans that they can look ahead to “a gener- 
ation of uninterrupted peace” in foreign 
affairs. He foresaw progress in achieving 
peace in Vietnam and in fruitful negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and, possibly, 
Communist China. 

Pointing to budget restraint as a key to- 
ward licking inflation, the Chief Executive 
promised to submit his second straight bal- 
anced budget in the next two weeks. 

He called anew for “a total reform of 
our welfaré system,” implementation of his 
“new federalism” concept envisioning some 
powers being returned from Washington to 
state and local governments and adoption 
of “reforms which will expand the range 
of opportunities for all Americans.” 

HE ALSO APPEALED to the country to 
help him stem the migration to urban cen- 
ters and to reverse the flow by creating a 
new rural environment. 

The program Nixon has outlined is cer- 
tainly an ambitious and idealistic one 
which will need time and support. And, 
until he proves that it is designed solely 
for personal or partisan purposes, he 
should be given a chance to make it work. 


Debaters ready for tourney 
Lipscomb debaters Dan Deloach and Elizabeth Owen compare notes 
for their next debate. The twosome has teamed together throughout 
the year in such tournaments as the Miami Dade and Silver Falcon 
at Birmingham. 


Team off to New Orleans; 
call made for new debaters 


by Craig Taylor 

Lipscomb varsity debaters just 
are not the “horses that they were 
last year,” Dr. Carroll Ellis, de- 
bate team coach, admits. 

Recuperating from an unsuc- 
cessful International Debate Tour- 
nament at Vanderbilt University 
last week, the team goes on the 
road this weekend to New Or- 
leans, to participate in the 1970 
Mardi Gras National Invitational 
Debate Tournament, Jan. 29-Feb. 
1; 

JOHN TRACY AND PHILLIP 
GIBBS will represent Lipscomb in 
the tournament which is being 
held at Tulane University. Eight 
preliminary rounds of top-level 
intercollegiate orthodox style de- 
bate competition for varsity de- 
baters will be followed by four 
elimination rounds. 

This year’s debate team includes 
Dan Deloach, Dennis Hood, Gibbs, 
Tracy, Elizabeth Owens, Randy 
Blomberg, Jim Chaney, and Kim 
Jackson. 

Dr. Ellis is sending out a cam- 
pus-wide call for freshman de- 
baters. 

“We need freshmen and any 
other persons of good minds who 
enjoy speaking in debate form,” 
he said. 

“Most of our debaters will be 
graduating this year, so the field 
will be wide open for newcomers.” 


Chorus makes 
weekend tour; 
adds members 


A cappella singers have recently 
completed a tour of performances 
in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. 

Jan. 23 they sang at the Park 
Street church of Christ in Bowling 
Green. They were featured Jan. 
24 at a youth rally in Evansville, 
Ind., in which Vice President Wil- 
lard Collins spoke and Ray 
Walker led singing. 

They returned to Nashville to 


perform at Pennington Bend 
church of Christ Jan. 25. 
Seven members have been 


added for a total of 52 in the çho- 
rus. Newly added members 1n- 
clude: Tom Thompson, Dave 
Houser, Dewey Bain, Wayne Holt, 
Marion Parrot, and Phil Henry. 

New uniforms for the girls are 
blue velvet skirts and blue 
blouses. 

The chorus will perform again 
during Homecoming weekend and 
then will go on spring tour to Ala- 
bama and Florida. 


FOUR FORMER LIPSCOMB 
students, now debate coaches, 
brought their teams to the Van- 
derbilt tournament. 

Besides Dr. Marlin Connelly of 
Lipscomb, these coaches are Rob- 
ert Hamlin of University of Kan- 
sas, Dr. David Walker of Middle 
Tennessee State University and 
Ken Schott of Ohio State. 

Representing Lipscomb in the 
tournament were Deloach, Hood, 
Tracy, and Gibbs. 


Isn't Dodge fever 
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Annual Talent Show staged tonight; 
winners will be chosen by computer 


by Betty Billingsley 
As the lights dim and the cur- 
tains part at 7:30 p.m. tonight, the 
Lipscomb stage will come alive 
for the campus-wide Talent Show. 
For the tryouts, held Jan. 22 a 
hardy group of students came 
creeping from their quiet corners. 
Once out of their solitude, all the 


Minitopics 


pent up resources broke loose, and 
talent was discovered. 

FROM THE ACTS participating 
in the tryouts, 15 were chosen to 
perform. Among these are 
“Frank Padovich and the Group,” 
“Part I,” Ben Parker, Charlotte 
Bell, Mike Mertz, Jane Arnett, 
Gayle Magby, and Estella Walton. 


Singarama sunk for quarter; 
forensics tourney scheduled 


“Singarama” has been post- 
poned until the spring quarter, 
Bruce Breegle and Vicki Bruer, 
student body officers have an- 
nounced. 

Preliminary plans made by the 
Interclub Council before the deci- 
sion was made to postpone the 
musical will be used next quar- 
ter, when it is staged April 10. 

As they now stand Delta Nu, 
Kappa Chi, Sigma Iota Delta and 
Lambda Psi will compose one 
“Singarama” group; Alpha Tau, 
Gamma Lambda and Pi Delta, an- 
other; Tau Phi, Beta Tau, Sigma 
Phi and Theta Tau Epsilon, group 
3; Tau Sigma, Gamma Chi, Delta 
Sigma and Phi Omega, group 4; 
and Kappa Theta, Psi Alpha, Pi 
Omicron, and Zeta Nu, group 5. 


Forensics Tourney 

DR. FORREST RHOADS, direc- 
tor of the Intramural Forensic 
Tournament, announced last week 
that work on the social clubs’ 
one-act play entries should begin 
immediately. 

With the plays entailing much 
work in casting, directing, staging, 
securing props, publicity, etc., the 
Interclub Council felt that the so- 
cial clubs could not do a good job 
on both.them and Singarama. 

In addition to the plays, the 
tournament has individual events 


in extemporaneous speaking, per- 


suasive speaking, after-dinner 
speaking, radio speaking, Bible 
reading and oral interpretation. 


Debate is another division of the 
competition. 

Social clubs, as well as indepen- 
dents working under direction of 
student speech assistant Nancy 
Raney, will have entries in all of 
these events. 


Civitans, Civinettes 


LIPSCOMB CIVITANS and 
Civinettes will be competing for 
national honors, hopefully, if they 
can corner some of the awards to 
be given in Valley District Colle- 
giate Civitans’ upcoming contests. 

At the district meeting on cam- 
pus last Saturday, Donna Reid, 
chairman of the Committee on 
these opportunities: citation as 
Contests and Awards, announced 
Civitan or Civinette of the Year, 
Civitan Club of the Year, and 
“Miss Civitan of 1970.” 

Hither the Civitan or Civinette 
of the Year chosen by the district 
will compete for the Civitan 
Honor Key of the Year on a na- 
tional basis. 

Jim McMeen and Martha Pritch- 
ard, Civitan and Civinette pres- 
idents, report high hopes for win- 
ning some of these honors, espe- 
cially the Club of the Year award. 


Stewart finds grip on GM's wrench 


by Ruth Ryan 

Ingenious college students have 
devised many ways of filling their 
all too often empty coffers, rang- 
ing from the humdrum to the 
unique. 

Ernie Stewart, an eighth quarter 
history major from Toledo, Ohio, 
has come up with something dif- 
ferent to finance his edueation. 
He’s in the commercial-making 
business. 

AFTER APPLYING to the Ad- 
vertisement Casting Service, Ernie 
was called to Detroit to audition, 
and General Motors was suff- 
ciently impressed with his ability 


Student 


turns mechanic (on 


and hired him. 

The set was not an exotic pine- 
apple plantation in Polynesia, 
nor did Ernie come down with the 
blahs or Dodge fever. 

He was filmed in front of 
schools, garages, and in a televi- 
sion studio in an effort to recruit 
mechanics from the Detroit area. 

The entire experience involved 
only about two weeks and paid 
extremely well. Ernie, who wants 


to teach high school after graduat- 
ing, plans to apply for similar jobs 
here in Nashville. 

His latest experience in filmdom 
seems to be only one of the many 


film) 


Mechanics is not exactly in Ernie Stewart’s line of interest, but 
General Motors liked him well enough to include him in a recruitment 


film for none other than mechanics. 


interesting aspects of his life. 

His father, Ernest Stewart, Sr., 
is a missionary and has traveled 
over. much of the globe. Ernie 
has visited many countries includ- 
ing Canada, England, and several 
European, Mediterranean and 
mideastern nations. 

HORSEBACK RIDING is one of 
his favorite recreations and he 
often takes time out to go to 
Chapel Hill, Tenn., where he puts 
his grandmother’s four horses 
through their paces. 

Ernie is one of four children. 
His sister, Karen, is presently in 
college, and his two younger 
brothers are still at home. 

But keep an eye on those two 
lads. If they have any of the in- 
genuity and talent that their older 
brother has lately exhibited, 
there’s no telling what they’ll 
come up with to get through col- 
lege! 

His father, a 1950 graduate of 
Lipscomb, is now minister of the 
Echo Meadows Church of Christ, 
Oregon, Ohio, near Toledo. Mrs. 
Stewart is also a former DLC stu- 
dent, having attended in 1949. 

While in David Lipscomb High 
School, where he was vice-presi- 
dent of the 1967 senior class, Ernie 
developed an interest in drama, 
playing in “The King and I,” “The 
Fantastics,”’ and other productions. 

IN “THE ODD COUPLE,” the 
college’s major 1969 spring quar- 
ter production, he had the role of 
Speed. 

Although he did not go out for 
college basketball, his height and 
prowess brought him the position 
of center on the high school Mus- 
tangs’ team. 

One job Ernie held for a short 
time on campus was: runner for 
the post office. This was not as 
remunerative as the General Mo- 
tors assignment, which no doubt is 
why he’s looking to future part- 
time work in his new line. 


Following these acts will be 
Gayle Shelton, Tom Harris, Pat 
Carney, Eddie Montgomery, “Just 
Us,” Marge Anders, and Emily 
Presley. 

Preceding the competitive por- 
tion of the Talent Show, the 
“Eleventh Hour” will present a 
varied musical program. 

Each member of the audience 
will have an opportunity to assist 
in the judging. Votes will be tab- 
ulated by computer, and the re- 
sults will be announced during the 
evening. 

While the votes are being 
counted, the Footlighters will pre- 
sent an original soap opera, com- 
plete with organ music and sobs. 
These Lipscomb spoofs on society 
should prove hilarious, their orig- 
inators promise. 

FOR PARTICIPANTS in the 
Talent Show, the evening could 
produce some interesting benefits. 
Awards of $25, $15, and $10 will 
be presented to the best acts. 

Sponsors of the Talent Show, 
Dr. John Dawson and Dr. J. C. 
Craig, both from science depart- 
ments, are responsible for the ex- 
periment with computer judging. 

This will be a first for the Lips- 
comb stage, and the two scientists 
have given a lot of time to work- 
ing out the programming for the 
contest. 

Producers of this year’s show 
are Wilson Burton and Johnny 
Sanders, and the Footlighters have 
assumed responsibility for the 
staging. 

THE ANNUAL TALENT SHOW 
has been under general student 
management for the past two 
years, having formerly been a 
project of the Press Club. 

Through the years it has pro- 
gressed from Stunt Night to Talent 
Show, with emphasis shifting 
from slapstick to discovery of stu- 
dent talent. 


Oh to be a pledge! 


Tau Phi reaps from the services 
of one of its pledges, David Scott, 
as pledge week rolls on. ` 


Photo society 
exhibits work 


O, the beauty of it all. 

Not many people have enjoyed 
the almost magical experience of 
seeing an image suddenly appear 
on a piece of photographic paper 
in the dark room, yet most all 
have looked through a camera. 

Members of the Photo Society 
spent a little extra and came up 
with some pictures. Some of 
these have been placed on display 
in the Dining Center. 

Pictures displayed are by John 
Wood, president of the Photo So- 
ciety, and two of the cloud prints 
are by Doug Hodges. ; 

The Photo Society hopes that 
students will look at the display 
and say, “I can take a picture like 
that,” then go out and start to do 
just that. 

Future plans of the Photo Soci- 
ety are to show slide displays, in- 
cluding many taken in France and 
Germany, and many, many taken 
stateside by members of the ac- 
tive, moving photo boys and shut- 
terbugs that roam the Lipscomb, 
campus. 


Still on the rings 


Dave Fennessey puts a little sparkle into his act on the still rings 
during the Bisons’ recent gymnastic victory over Georgia Tech. 


Bisons seek Rebel upset tomorrow: 
receive Bulldogs’ bite in 69-58 loss 


by Randal Burton 

Lipscomb faces Belmont College 
tomorrow in a rematch of the 
arch rivals, which will climax a 
four-game home stand for the 
team. 

Earlier this month Belmont’s 
Rebels dropped the Bisons 95-81 
on the powerful scoring of Joe 
Gaines who led his team with 
24 points. 

Steve Peterson and Benny 
Profitt helped Belmont in fine 
style as well, as they hit for 21 
apiece. 

The herd just couldn’t get go- 
ing during the first clash of the 
two teams. Behind at the half 
43-33, the Bisons came back and 
gained a three-point lead, only to 


Dizzy? 


Guifree. 


fall back 
minutes. 

Bruce Bowers and Ron Rippetoe 
were high point men for the 
Bisons with 18 each, while Far- 
rell Gean had 12. 

THE BISONS DID not improve 
their record very much this week 
as they fell to Samford Univer- 
sity’s Bulldogs 69-58 Tuesday 
night. 

They never could get started as 
they shot the poorest percentage 
of the year before the worst 
crowd of the season. Lipscomb 
connected on 23 of 74 attempts 
from the field for 31 percent as 
the Bulldogs wound up with 28 of 
69 for 39 percent. 

Samford boasted four of its five 
starters in the double figure marks 
with guard Randy Long leading 
the way with 14 points. He was 
followed by Sherman Hogan with 
12, Otha Mitchell with 11, and 
Frank Starkery with 10. 

FOR LIPSCOMB, Bruce was the 
game’s high man with 18 points 
and was followed by Ron Rippe- 
toe with 12. Samford won the re- 
bounding war, 48 to 42, as Mitchell 
cleaned the boards for 17 grabs. 


in the closing eight 


x K x 

Samford Lipscomb 
G G F T 
Hogan 5 2-2 12 Burton 2 0-0 4 
Mitchell 5 1-2 11 Lingerfelt1 1-3 3 
. Long 6 2-3 14 Rippetoe 4 4-4 12 
Shu- Bowers 7 4-4 18 
macher 3 1-3 7 Clark 2 1-2 5 
Starkey 4 2-2 10 Gean 3 2-2 8 
Luker 1 0-0 2 Pate 2 0-0 4 
Williams 2 2-2 6 Stinson 1 0-0 2 
Behrens 2 3-4 7 Burton 1 0-0 2 
58 


Totals 28 13-18 69 Totals 23 12-15 
Halftime: Sanford 35-28 


SPORTS: 
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by Lee Maddux 

Lipscomb’s gymnastic team 
found themselves halfway to the 
NAIA Nationals last Saturday 
night after they dropped the Engi- 
neers of Georgia Tech 131.75- 
112.9. 

The NAIA requires that a team 
score over 130 points in both a 
home meet and an away meet in 
order to qualify the entire team 
for the Nationals. Saturday’s win 
gave the Bisons the requirement 
for the home meet. 

THEY WILL GET a chance to 
meet the other half of the 130 
point requirement February 20 
when they travel to Louisville and 
a tri-meet against the University 
of Louisville and the University of 
Indiana. 

The Bisons won a previous meet 
with Louisville, 127.5-112, but they 
haven’t seen Indiana in action. 
“From the looks of their roster,” 
coach Tom Hanvey remarked, 
“they seem to have a real strong 
team. They list around 20 boys 
on the squad which should give 
them good depth.” 

The Nationals will be held at 
Stout State University of Meno- 


Rick Clark was high for the 
Bisons with 14 rebounds. 

Lipscomb controlled the lead 
four times in the first half but 
by the time of intermission, Sam- 
ford had shot out to a command- 
ing 35-28 behind the hot outside 
shooting of Long. 

The closest the Bisons could get 
in the second half was at the 7:24 
mark when Rippetoe hit a jumper 
to cut the margin to two points, 
50-48. 

SAMFORD CAME right back 
with another bucket by Frank 
Starkey to regain the four point 
spread, but thirty seconds later, 
Rippetoe proceeded to repeat his 
act with another 20 footer to make 
the count 52-50. 

That was as close as the Bisons 
could get though as the Bulldogs 
pushed through five more quick 
points before Lipscomb could get 
another bucket. 

At press time the Bisons were 
preparing for their contest with 
Florence State University which 
was played last night. Their rec- 
ord at that time was 4-13. 

OTHER GAMES scheduled for 
next week include Centre College 
at Danville, Ky., Tuesday, and a 
home game with Southwestern 
Thursday. 

In junior varsity action, the 
baby Bisons dropped Trevecca 79- 
73 behind David Martin’s 24 points 
to extend their record to 5-3. They 
were to face Volunteer Structures 
last night in a preliminary game 
to the Lipscomb-Florence State 
contest. 


Up, up—and down 


Preparing for his dismount from Floating through the air with the greatest of ease 
the parallel bars exercise is Jerry is Lipscomb’s Steve Bohringer during his perform- 


ance at floor exercise. His routine “splits” were 
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rop Engineers 131.75-112.9 


Bisons halfway’ to Nationals 


monie, Wis., March 19, 20, 21. 
The only other meet of this year’s 
card for the gymnasts is March 6, 
7 at the Georgia Gymnastics State 
Championships at Atlanta, Ga. 
The home meet for February 13 
against the University of Georgia 
was cancelled. 

HOWEVER, THE gymnasts will 
be performing in several exhibi- 
tions during the half-time of the 
basketball games, tomorrow for 
Patron’s Day and Feb. 7, for 
homecoming. The exhibition of 
talent as well as the usual clown- 
ing by some of the team gives 
the home crowd a good idea of 
gymnastics. 

The Bisons, who now stand at 
3-0 after convincing wins over The 
Citadel and University of Louis- 
ville, were led again by NAIA 
All-American Dave Fennessey as 
he won four firsts and one second 
in six events. 

FENNESSEY, WHO HAS rated 
enough points to qualify for All- 
American the last two seasons, 
gained top honors in floor exer- 
cise, long horse, parallel bars, and 
high bar. He won the floor exer- 
cise with a score of 8.45, the long 
horse with a 9.45 rating, the par- 
allel bars with 8.75 points, and the 
high bar with an 8.8 score; his 7.8 
rating in the rings was good 
enough for second. 

The 9.45 score that Fennessey re- 
ceived in the long horse was just 
0.55 points shy of the perfect score 
of 10.0. Steady Ron Yancey also 
picked up a first in the side horse 
with an 8.2 rating. 

“YANCEY HAS been steadily 
improving in the last two meets 
and has developed a real smooth 
routine on the side horse,” re- 
marked Hanvey. “He has several 
real tough moves in his routine 
and plans to add what is called 
a Russian one-palmer to it, which 
will improve his chances for a 
higher score.” 

Another clutch performer for 
the Bisons was Steve Bohringer 
who scored second place (8.4) in 
the floor exercise and third (6.85) 
in the rings. 

Bohringer is competing in the 
still rings, the long horse, and 
the parallel bars for his first year 
and is really adding to the Bison’s 
points. 

“THIS SQUAD HAS really 
come through this year as all the 
team members have helped pick 
up the slack. At the first of the 
year we were really hurting in 
depth, but these boys just picked 


Floor Exercise—Dave Fennessey (L) 
8.45, Steve Bohringer (L) 8.4, Scotty 
Howard (L) 6.9. 

Side Horse—Ron Yancey 8.25 (L), Ron 
Wise 6.5 (G), Chuck Tomlin (L) 6.3. 

Rings—Charlie Peebles (G) 8.2, Fen- 
nessey (L) 7.8, Bohringer (L) 6.85. š 

Long Horse—Fennessey (L) 9.45, Flo 
poreiser (G) 8.25, William Bolton (G) 


Parallel Bars—Fennessey (L) 8.75, 
tes a OTER (L) 7.0, Garth Freeman 

High Bar—Fennessey (L) 8.8, Boh- 
ringer (L) 7.15, Ted Cyr (G) 6.95. 


good enough to give him second place in the meet 
Saturday against Georgia Tech. 
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up the pieces and worked hard,” 
said Hanvey. 

“You just can’t say enough 
about Steve (Bohringer), Jerry 


Guifree, Ron Yancey, Chuck Tom- 
lin, and Scotty Howard,” he said. 
“And of course Fennessey; he 
should be among the tops in men’s 
individuals at the Nationals if he 
can get in shape.” 


One-hander 

Jerry Guifree finds one-hand 
tricks on the parallel bars child’s 
play. Jerry’s balance produced a 
rating of 7.0 which was good 
enough for second place on the 
bars. 


Baseball slate 
approaches as 
Bisons shape up 


With snow on the ground and 
the Nashville temperature near 
zero, the Lipscomb baseball team 
began practice in the first week of 
this quarter. 

Coach Ken Dugan reports that 
“while it seems too early to most 
people, it’s only seven weeks until 
the season starts. The main pur- 
pose of the practice now is getting 
in shape and developing strength.” 

TWENTY-THREE MEN are out 
for the team this year, including 
thirteen returning lettermen. 

Returning are pitchers Larry 
Lannom, Danny Burns, and Ron- 
nie Albright; catcher Jim Min- 
nick; first baseman and co-captain 
Jack Bledsoe; third baseman Far- 
rel Gean; infielder Eddie Bake; 
and outfielders Dean Heady, co- 
captain Dave Evans, Ted Jami- 
son, Mark Massey, John Paul 
Matthews, and Steve Young. 

Last year Jamison set a new 
school record in stolen bases and 
Matthews led the team in hitting. 

To provide depth for the return- 
ees are four transfer players, in- 
cluding shortstop Steve Garner 
from Cumberland College, David 
Lindsay from Columbia St., sec- 
ond baseman Dan Black from 
Freed-Hardeman, and pitcher 
Mark Doody from Adrian College. 

SIX FRESHMEN round out the 
team this year, including pitchers 
Butch Stinson, Glenson, and Dale 
Mitchell, catcher Durward Brant- 
ley, infielder Ernie Smith and out- 
fielder Harold Boone. 

The Bisons will begin their for- 
ty-four game schedule on March 
14 against Columbus College in 
Columbus, Ga. Pane 


1970 Homecoming queen Judy Beck 


Alumni have reunions, 
other special activities 


Lipscomb students, faculty and 
staff members are waiting to wel- 
come former students from all 
parts of the country to campus for 
Homecoming activities. 

Reunion classes planning lunch- 
eons at 12:30 in the Lipscomb 
Dining Center are 1969, 1965, 1960, 
1955, 1950, 1945, 1940, 1935, and 
all former students attending from 
1891 through 1934. 

REGISTRATION will open in 
the main lobby of the Dining Cen- 
ter at 9:30 a.m., and at 9 a.m., the 
National Alumni Association will 
hold its annual business meeting. 

Dr. Sam McFarland, Lebanon 
surgeon, will be installed as the 
1970 national president of the 
Alumni Association, succeeding 
Roy Shaub, Nashville certified 
public accountant. A new presi- 
dent-elect will be chosen. 

President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias will give a coffee in the 
Frances Pullias Room of the Din- 
ing Center for visiting alumni and 
other guests. This will be held 
from 9:45 to 11 a.m. 

From 9:30 to 11 a.m., Dr. and 
Mrs. Axel W. Swang will have a 
coffee in their home at 956 Tyne 
Boulevard for graduates of the 
business administration depart- 
ment. 

A SPECIAL PROGRAM will be 
held in Alumni Auditorium at 11 
am., in which the Lipscomb A 
Cappella Singers and Contempo- 
rary Chorale will be featured. A 
special reunion chapel will also be 
held during this period featuring 
Lipscomb chapel singing. 

At the reunion luncheons, ad- 
ministrators and faculty members 
will be hosts. President and Mrs. 
Pullias will be hosts at the lunch- 


eon for those in school from 1891 
through 1934. 

Alumni visitors are invited to a 
dinner in the Lipscomb Dining 
Center to be served buffet style 
between 5 and 7 p.m., and to re- 
main for the Festival of Hearts 
program in Alumni Auditorium at 
8 p.m. 
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DLC readies for Homecoming; 
Judy Beck reigns over festivities 


by Linda Bumgardner 


Four large luminescent “dande- 
lions” will spotlight a floating 
stage for the coronation of Miss 
Judy Beck as Lipscomb’s 23rd 
Homecoming Queen tomorrow in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium at 2:30 p.m. 

Royal blue and gold will be the 
colors of the pageant, with the at- 
tendants wearing royal blue velvet 
dresses trimmed in beaded metal- 
lic silver braid. Their escorts will 
wear full afternoon dress. 

This year’s procession will be 
different from any previous home- 
coming, according to John 
Hutcheson, chairman of the art 
department and director of the 
pageant. 

EACH COUPLE will be intro- 
duced as they enter the gymna- 
sium and then proceed to the 
stage. 
on the stage with the rest of the 
gymnasium “blacked out” to pro- 
mote an effect of a “floating 
stage.” 

The only source of lighting will 
be four gold poles 12 feet tall sur- 
rounding the unusually shaped 
Each of these poles will be 
topped with about 2000 tiny light 
bulbs. There will be no backdrop 
and the entire coronation will take 
place in the center of the gymna- 
sium, said Hutcheson. 

The band, directed by J. Burley 
Bowman, will play prior to the 
coronation procession, during the 
processional, and while a precision 
team clears the stage for the start 
of the basketball game. 

Attendants of the queen include 
representatives at large: Linda 
Wiser, Linda Falbo, Peggy Lynn, 
Vicki Shaub, and Beverly Par- 
due. Their escorts are Neil 
Christy, Ken Durham, Mike 
Adams, Ronnie Hunter, and Glen 
Nichols. 

OTHER ATTENDANTS are 
Sharlet Oatts and Fred Walker, 
freshmen representatives; Andrea 
Boyce and Ronnie Jones, sopho- 
mores; Barbara Malphurs and 
Mike McDonald, Juniors; Mary 
Lou and Larry Craig, June gradu- 
ates; and Carolyn Cofer and Eddie 
Montgomery, August graduates. 

After President Athens Clay 
Pullias crowns Miss Beck the 1970 
Homecoming Queen, she will be 
presented roses and gifts by stu- 


Ottinger cops first place 
in Founder's Day contest 


by Katherine Dooley 


Charles Ottinger is the winner 
of the annual Founder’s Day 
Oratorical contest held in the 10 
a.m. chapel Jan. 28. 

His subject was, ‘America 
Needs a New Aristocracy.” 

A 1968 graduate of David Lips- 
comb High School, he is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ottinger of 
Nashville. His mother is a mem- 
ber of the Lipscomb elementary 
school faculty. 

At DLC, the sophomore speech 
major has been consistently on the 
Dean’s List or the Honor Roll. He 
has also appeared in several Lips- 
comb dramatic productions. 
Ottinger excelled in debate in 
high school, working three years 
on the debate team and serving 
two years as president of the Na- 
tional Forensic League. 

THE WINNER competed with 
Philip Roseberry, who won the 
second place, and Jerry Love in 
the final judging. 

A senior sociology major from 
Youngstown, Ohio, Roseberry has 
been consistently on the Dean’s 
List and the Honor Roll. His sub- 


ject was, “We Must Love One An- 
other or Die.” 

Love is a senior Bible major 
from Franklin, Tenn. A ministe- 
rial student, he has preached for 
the Bon Aqua Church of Christ in 
Hickman, Tenn. He spoke on 
“Accidental Suicide.” 

Judges for the contest included 
Paul Brown, assistant minister of 
the West End Church of Christ; 
Paul Tucker, minister of the 
Crieve Hall Church of Christ; Jay 
Smith, president of the Christian 
Family Book Club; and Julian 
Goodpasture, minister of the 
McMinnville Central Church of 
Christ. 

Chairman of the speech depart- 
ment, Dr. Carroll Ellis, was chair- 
man of the judges. 

The Founder’s Day contest is 
held near the Jan. 21 birthday an- 
niversary of David Lipscomb. 
Each contestant had to submit a 
written oration, seven to fifteen 
minutes in length, to be presented 
from memory. 

Ottinger presented his winning 
speech at the 2 p.m. chapel. Dr. 
Fred Walker was director of the 
contest. 


All the participants will be: 


dent body president Bruce Bree- 
gle. 

Homecoming exhibits will be 
judged beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
The social clubs have been divided 
into five groups and have been 
working for several weeks on 
their exhibits. Club points will be 
awarded for participations as well 
as for first, second, and third 
places. 


Miss Ruth Gleaves, supervisor 
of Fanning Hall, is in charge of 
the processional, and Mrs. June 
Gingles is helping the girls with 
their costumes. 

General admission tickets to 
homecoming are $1.50 and re- 
served seats are $3.00. There is 
no charge for the Festival of 
Hearts. 


Festival features mysticism, 
selection of campus beauties 


by Linda Peek 

“The World of Mysticism” will 
be explored by the contestants 
and audience alike in the 1970 
Festival of Hearts to open at 8 
p.m. in Alumni Auditorium to- 
morrow. 

Alpha Psi Omega drama fra- 
ternity, under the direction of 
Dr. Jerry Henderson, has planned 
an evening of beauty and enter- 
tainment for what is expected to 
be a capacity audience, including 
many alumni. ; 

FUSING the currently popular 
fad of “pop” astrology with the 
timely theme of the beginning of a 
decade, the show will introduce 
the girls to the judges from three 
different standpoints. 

After the Eleventh Hour renders 
the appropriate “Aquarius” as a 
curtain-raiser, Madhrikan, the ma- 
gician, will perform feats of magic 
for each girl. 

Modeling school dress, the girls 
will have an opportunity to show 
imagination, personality and tal- 
ent as they assist Madhrikan in 
tricks unknown to them. 

APPEARING in the second seg- 
ment in dressy outfits, the girls 
will be questioned by Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig after a hidden emcee 
relates some of the qualities char- 
acteristic of their signs. 

Staging for the first two seg- 
ments will include the magician’s 
test and a taffeta horoscope wheel. 

Presented in evening dress for 
the grand finale, the girls will 
“float” down a stairway of clouds 
to meet their escorts as they find 
out what the ‘crystal ball re- 


veals,” in other words, the judges’ 
decision. 

SIX WILL be chosen as campus 
beauties in a pageant that prom- 
ises to be both enlightening and 
entertaining. 


Day's Events 


National Alumni As- 
sociation business 
meeting, Faculty-Staff 
Dining Room, Dining | 
Center 

Coffee for alumni and 
other guests, given by 
President and Mrs. 
Athens Clay Pullias, 
Frances Pullias Room, 
Room, Dining Center 
Judging of Homecom- 
ing exhibits 
Coffee for business ad- 
ministration graduates, | 
home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Axel Swang, 956. Tyne | 
Blvd. 

Special program for | 
alumni: A Cappella | 
Singers, reunion chap- 
el 

Reunion luncheons in 
Dining Center 
Homecoming proces- 
sional, basketball 
game, gymnastics ex- 
hibition, McQuiddy 
Gymnasium 

Buffet dinner, Lips- 
comb Dining Center 
Festival of Hearts, 
Alumni Auditorium 


9 a.m. 


9:45-11 


Attendants to the queen 


These girls will make up the 1970 Homecoming court to precede the 
queen tomorrow: from bottom to top: Andrea Boyce, Sharlet Oatts, 
Peggy Lynn, Mary Craig, Barbara Malphurs, Linda Wiser, Beverly 
Pardue, Vicki Shaub, Linda Falbo. Carolyn Cofer, representative of 
the August graduating class, is not present. 
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Cause of death: driving 


While we are being warned of the possibilities of breathing and drinking 
ourselves to death, as the pollution problem holds the spotlight, the fact 
that we are driving ourselves to death is being pushed into the back- 


ground. 


Traffic deaths last year were at the all-time high of nearly 56,000. The 
National Highway Safety Bureau predicts this figure will climb but projects 
that by 1980 it will be reduced more than 20 percent. 


The downward trend is expected to be made possible by improvement of 
car safety features and better roads. This will be a major accomplishment, 
considering that in 10 years 37,000,000 more cars and trucks are expected to 
be on the road, added to the present 105,000,000 vehicles. 


Problems in reaching the goals of reduced traffic fatalities are numerous. 
Car manufacturers are going to have to be more practical with safety fea- 
tures and come up with more efficient devices than those now in use. 


Customers must share some of the responsibility, too, as they consider 


the practicality of the “high powered” cars. 


Insurance companies report 56 


percent more losses in accidents in this type car bracket than in any other. 


Years from now when cars will be bought for usefulness instead of status 
and speed, we may consider it somewhat foolish to use a car with 350 horse- 
power that will burn one gallon of gas to carry one man and five empty seats 


10 miles. 


Turnpikes and traffic control are other problems confronting safety en- 


gineers. 


The freeways must be designed for faster cars, and heavy traffic 


congestion in large cities will have to be conquered. 


Although Detroit is making the cars safer and highway engineers are 
making roads more efficient, drivers are going to have to do their part, too. 


Irresponsibility behind the wheel is as big a danger as any. Forty-four 
percent of the drivers killed last year were killed because the other driver 
was drunk. Drugs and emotional disturbances also rank high as accident- 


prone distractions for drivers. 


The years to come will bring great improvements in traffic safety, but 
technical improvements will never accomplish more than the use of good 


judgment on the driver’s part. 


Recent poll shows students 


lit 
by Susan Scott 


Since the creation of social clubs at 
Lipscomb in 1967, this system has been 


under constant evaluation by students and 


faculty. 

In a recent campus poll, a third of the 32 
persons interviewed on the subject said 
they feel that the clubs are worth while. 
More than a third, however, expressed dis- 
appointment in the system. 

“I LIKE THEM! It’s great to be in a 
club. What do I get out of it? Fun!” said 
eighth quarter Gary Gatten. 

A 21-year-old senior took the other side: 
“Those in the club don’t show enough in- 
terest. There is a lack of involvement. 
Yes, I’m a member of a club.” 

Most students in favor of the system 
stressed the benefit of closer friendship. 
They were quick to offer suggestions for or 
complaints of the organizations, however. 

The poll asked students and faculty 
members at random to express their views 
on the success of the social club system. 
Do they like it? Why or why not? 

The response showed them evenly di- 
vided on the question, with the most ob- 
servable interest in a desire for reforms. 

“T think it has been more successful than 
the previous method, because the clubs are 
smaller, and members are more compatible 
because of pledging,” said 22-year-old Dan 
Powell. 

THE PREVIOUS system assigned a stu- 
dent to one of six clubs at registration, and 
he or she remained a member throughout 
the years on campus. 

“The clubs help you feel accepted. You 
get to know people faster,” said an enthu- 
siastic freshman pledge. 

“Membership in a social club is almost 
essential if a student is going to be here 
four years,” said second quarter Don Beatty 
from Memphis. “He must have some type 
of social life, since the school does not have 
fraternities except Alpha Kappa Psi.” 

Petite sophomore coed Tanya Maynard 
explained, “I like them because they give 
me something to do.” 

Dean Thomas Cook pointed out that the 
clubs “help tremendously” to make Home- 
coming a success and to keep spirit high at 
basketball games. He found one weak- 
ness: 

“The limitation of members is both a 
weakness and a strength. We intended for 
the 40 students to know each other well 
but I’m not sure whether everyone who 
wants to be in one can.” 

TWO JUNIOR MEN replied that too 
many cliques are formed. 

“It makes some think they are better 
than others,” one said regretfully. 

“If I had it to do over again, Pd proba- 
bly be independent,” the other said. “I 
would have as much fun.” 

Mandy Hicks, 18-year-old freshman, 
agreed. 

“Its not worthwhile. 
pose other than status. 
their individuality.” 

Lack of activity stifled one girl’s interest. 
Many said that the success of a club de- 
pends upon whether or not the club is ac- 
tive and working. 

Vice-President Willard Collins expressed 
concern over the success of the present 
system. 


It has no real pur- 
People tend to lose 


over social club value 


“T have been disappointed in them so 
far. In the beginning, we wanted a situa- 
tion in which young people could know 
friendship. But of 31 clubs, we only have 
16 left.” 

“THE SOCIAL CLUBS are good as far 
as they go, but the administration doesn’t 
cooperate,” said sophomore Dave Smith. 

“There is too much competition within 
clubs. I like rivalry, but not between indi- 
viduals,” sixth quarter Phyllis Huddleston 
said. 

“The participants are in a minimum. 
Not all activities should be channeled 
through the clubs,” suggested Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig. 

“Pledging takes time away from studies. 
I’ve seen boys working for members at 
midnight,” complained Coach Jack Nor- 
wood as he expressed mixed views. 

One student offered his complaint and 
suggestions in one brief statement: “Fra-. 
ternities are best.” 


Student majority 
sees homecoming 
worth the effort 


by Deby K. Samuels 


In a generation where tradition and 
time-worn beliefs and practices are being 
criticized, desecrated, and all but obliter- 
ated, it is interesting to note that such 
a traditional celebration as homecoming 
continues to have widespread popularity 
on high school and college campuses. 

The amount of time, money, energy, 
creativity, and frustration that goes into 
homecoming preparation is phenomenal, 
as many weary students, who have been 
laboring for the past month on the various 
projects involved, will loudly attest to 
today. 

IS IT ALL worth it? Many students 
don’t think so. One hears the argument 
that the time could be better utilized in 
other, more pressing areas, and, of course, 
this argument has some validity. 

The overwhelming sentiment at Lips- 
comb is that it is definitely worth all the 
pains involved. Many said that the unified 
effort was good for school morale and 
developing a greater closeness among the 
students. Several mentioned that they will 
appreciate it even more years from now 
when they will be returning as alumni. 

“If you don’t put anything into it, 
you won’t get any value out of it either,” 
said one student. 

“SURE, THE PROJECTS take weeks 
and are torn up before the day’s over, and 
it invariably rains, but it’s worth it now 
and will be in the years to come,” said 
another enthusiast. 

It is this type of sentiment that has kept 
the homecoming tradition alive since the 
first queen, Gloria Wheeler, was crowned 
in Classification Center gym on Tues., Feb. 
3, 1948, during the half-time of the Austin- 
Peay game. 

A far cry from the pomp and pagean- 
try of tomorrow! 


Confusion over selective service lottery raises questions 


by Lee Maddux 

It is a lot better now than it used to be 
—at least, that’s how Arnold Malone, 
Tennessee State Selective Service direc- 
tor, made the draft lottery system appear 
to some 200 students last week. 

In shedding light on a visibly confused 
system, Malone said: “The Secretary of 
Defense sets the number of men to be 
drafted each month; it is our job to fill the 
quota.” 

THE TOTAL to be supplied by draft is 
arrived at, Malone explained, by taking the 
number of men needed and subtracting 
from this the estimated additions that will 
come from volunteers and re-enlistments. 

For February, Tennessee must supply 
465 of the total 19,000 men set as the quota 
for this month. This is 173 more than the 
292 called up in January. 

“The lottery is just a method of selecting 
the men,” Malone said, “and only those 
born during Jan. 1, 1944, through Dec. 31, 
1950, are involved. Each male in that age 
bracket has a lottery number, but he also 
still maintains his present standing of I-A, 
II-S, or whatever.” 

Basically, the Selective Service starts 
over at number one each month and moves 
down the list until its quota is met. The 
reason for starting at the top each month is 
that someone who has a low number may 
have his deferment changed after his num- 
ber has already been passed, and in the 
process completely escape the draft. 

THIS ALSO MEANS that the draft call 
for June will not go as far down the lottery 


list as the call of May, because there will 
be a vast number of eligible men of low 
lottery numbers among college graduates 
of this spring. 

Numbers between one and 60 are those 
from which men eligible for the draft will 
be called up during February. 

Another important aspect of the new 
system that is not understood by all is that 
once a man’s status has changed to I-A 
(available), he is in the top priority group 
only until the end of the year. 

AT THE BEGINNING of the new year, 
men in the 19-year-old age bracket will be 
given the top priority for induction. Those 
who have been subject to the draft as 
“available” any time during the past year 
will then be placed in a lower priority 
group, not to be drafted unless the top 
priority group is insufficient to meet the 
needs. 

With each passing year, the lower prior- 
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ity group will become lower and lower, as 
a new group of 19-year-olds takes the top 
priority. 

This does not eliminate the 23-year-old 
college senior who graduates, for he will 
be placed in the top priority group along 
with the 19-year-olds for the remainder of 
the year. If he is not called up by the end 
of the year, he will be placed in the lower 
priority group as explained above. 

Students with a fairly high lottery num- 
ber who are able to graduate in three years 
can time their commencement to the 
month of August and have only from Sep- 
tember till the end of December to sweat it 
out. 

THE LIST OF DEFERMENTS is essen- 
tially the same as they are divided into the 
four major groups: 

-Undergraduates—those with the II-S de- 
ferment and in college; these are allowed 
ONLY four years to meet their educational 
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requirements. 

Occupational—those who have jobs that 
are considered as necessary and a service 
to the community, including teaching and 
the ministry, among others. 

Hardships—those who have a father or 
brother who died as a result of service in 
the armed forces; others to be decided by 


the local board. 


Disability—those who are unacceptable 
because of physical or mental handicaps— 
each deferment subject to approval by the 
local board. 

In the case of graduate students, those 
who have been accepted and are then 
called will be allowed to continue their ed- 
ucation only through that school year. 
This is at the order of the President of the 
United States and can be changed upon 
If one is called and then accepted 
for graduate work, it is his tough luck un- 
less his board takes pity on him. 

MEDICINE IS THE only field of post- 
graduate work that has a standard defer- 
ment. Study in these five areas, dentistry, 
veterinary, medicine, optometry, and 
ophthalmology, rates deferments on the 
basis of satisfactory work; but when such 
students receive their degree they are sub- 
ject to either the draft or a commission as 
an officer. 


Those who have previously served their 
obligation and then return to school are 
exempt after their graduation. In any 


case, the individual retains the right of ap- 
peal. 


Talent winner 


Estella Walton sings a prizewin- 
ning melody of songs in the Talent 
Show. Her performance earned 
her first place in the contest. 


Estella Walton took top honors 
in the annual talent show Jan. 30 
with her rendition of a “Love 
Medley,” including “Aquarius” 
and other songs. 

FOR HER PERFORMANCE, she 
received a first prize award of $25. 
Second place and $15 went to “Ed 
Montgomery and _ Friends,’ in 
which Eddie sang “Green, Green 
Grass of Home,” backed up by a 
small combo. 

Frank Padovich and “The 
Group” won third place, good for 


$10, for “Summer Sunshine.” 
Padovich vocalized and “The 
Group” furnished the musical 
background. 


For the first time, the audience 
determined the winners by voting 
on computer cards. 

Dr. John Dawson, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physics, 
and Dr. J. C. Craig, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, sponsors of 
the Talent Show, devised the com- 
puter system of judging, which in- 
volved feeding the cards marked 
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Estella Walton wins in talent show 


by the audience through a com- 
puter that had been programmed 
to tally the results. 

Members of the audience were 
instructed to pencil in three points 
for first place, two points for sec- 
ond, and one for third. 

TERRY HORN, senior speech 
major, was master of ceremonies 
and entertained the audience with 
monologues and ad libbed jokes. 
Barry Lumpkin also delighted 
those present with his clowning on 
the organ. 


Homecoming royalty proves beauty 
is the sensible image of the infinite’ 


by Leah Holland 


“Beauty is but the sensible 
image of the infinite.” 2 
George Bancroft’s definition 


proves applicable as 21 Homecom- 
ing Queens of the past are still re- 
membered for their contributions 
of grace and charm to David Lips- 
comb College. 

In 1948, Mrs. Gloria Wheeler 
Mitchell reigned as queen over 
homecoming activities. A house- 
wife now, she lives in East Point, 
Ga., and is a frequent visitor at 
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Bevy of beauties 
These candidates for 1970 Campus Beauties will pose a difficult problem 
for judges at the Festival of Hearts Saturday evening: front row, left, 
Ann Freeman, Beth Donati, Vicki Shaub, Brenda Hilderbrand and 
Beverly Pardue; middle, Robin McCanless, Debbie Flippin, Janie Yates 
and Marsha Adams; back, Linda Falbo and Melinda Cockerham. Jan 
Johnston, not present, is also a candidate. 


23rd homecoming queen 
prepares for teaching career 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Lipscomb’s 23rd Homecoming 
Queen, Judy Beck, is a brunette, 
dark-eyed beauty from Memphis, 
Tenn. 

But to the students of Cumber- 
land High School, she is a student 
teacher of history and psychology. 

AFTER HER FIRST DAY with 
the students, Judy said, “I can see 
that student teaching will really 
be a challenge for me.” 

Not that her students are worse 
than other high school students; 
the problem is that Judy, a sociol- 
ogy major is teaching two classes 
of history and three of psychology. 
She sees this, however, as a valu- 
able opportunity to better herself 
and to expand her knowledge. 

Judy will graduate in June and 
expects next year to teach sociol- 
ogy and history. 

She recently became engaged to 
Lindsey Brock, 11th quarter ac- 
counting and pre-law major, and 
they plan to be married in June. 
They will live in Oklahoma City 
where Lindsey will work with an 


accounting firm. 
The 1970 Homecoming Queen 


graduated from Memphis Central 
High School, where she served on 
the editorial staff of the annual 
and was an Officer of Pep Club 
and Art Club and a member of the 
History Club. 

She has worked as a bank teller 
and one summer worked in the 
church office at her home congre- 
gation, Union Avenue Church of 
Christ. 

AT LIPSCOMB Judy has been a 
member of Psi Alpha social club, 
a Civinette for two years, and a 
Bisonette for three years. Last 
year she was one of the six cam- 
pus beauty finalists and was the 
junior representative in the Foot- 
ball Queen’s Court. 

Judy, who made the dress she 
will wear in the Homecoming cor- 
onation, is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Lipscomb. 

She lists three reasons why she 
chose to come to Lipscomb: to find 
a Christian husband, to get a 
Christian education so that she 
would be able to support herself 
and her children if necessary, and 
to be in a Christian environment 
and make Christian friends. 


Homecoming reunions. 

Mrs. Jerlene York Boaz reigned 
as queen in 1949. She now lives 
in Paducah, Ky., and is also a 
homemaker. 

WIFE OF A former Lipscomb 
department chairman, Dr. Jen- 
nings Davis, Jr., now dean of stu- 
dents at Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Vera Howard Davis 
finds her career in making a home 
for her husband and children. 

Mrs. Peggy Thurman Anderson 
reigned in 1951. Another home- 
maker, she now lives in Long Is- 
land, Ill. From Sparta, Tenn., 
now, Mrs. Ola Ross Tubb was 
Homecoming Queen in 1952. She, 
too, is a homemaker. 

In 1953, Mrs. Pat Williams 
Sherrill reigned as Homecoming 
Queen, and later married Lips- 
comb’s basketball coach, Elvis 
Sherrill, now with the FBI in New 
York. Their home is in Midland 
Park, N. J. 

Mrs. Vivian Wilson Hanvey, 
now wife of Coach Tom Hanvey, 
and mother of their five children, 
reigned as Homecoming Queen in 
1954. In 1955, Mrs. Nancy Wyck- 
off Jennings was Homecoming 
Queen. She is now the wife of 
Lipscomb’s chapel  songleader, 
Jerry Jennings, and they are back 
in Nashville after five years in 
Germany. 

A HOMEMAKER now living in 
Huntsville, Ala., Mrs. Mary Anne 
Thomas Smith, Homecoming 
Queen of 1956, is the wife of the 
immediate past president of the 


National Alumni Association, 
Edgar Smith, attorney. 
Mrs. Gay Barnes Banowsky, 


wife of the president of Pepper- 
dine College’s Malibu Beach cam- 
pus in Los Angeles, Lipscomb 
alumnus Bill Banowsky, was the 
1957 Homecoming Queen. Mrs. 
Frankie Gregory Erickson wore 
the crown in 1958. She now lives 
with her husband and children in 
Nashville. 

IN 1959, Mrs. Gwen Thurman 


Pickard ascended the throne. 
Another homemaker, she now 
lives in Richmond, Va. Now a 


homemaker in Cleveland, Miss., 
Mrs. Joan Snell Dixon was queen 
in 1960. 

In 1961, Mrs. Mary Jo Moore 


Loden was the Homecoming 
Queen. She and her husband, Dr. 
James Loden, ophthalmologist, 


live in Nashville with their two 
children. Mrs. Betty Flowers 
D’Auria reigned as queen in 1962 
and is now a homemaker in New 
Johnsonville, Ala. 

Mrs. Joyce Carvell Blaylock 
was crowned in 1963 and is now a 
Nashville homemaker. In 1964 
Mrs. Rita Neal Swaim reigned 
over Homecoming. Another home- 
maker, she lives in Chamblee, 
Ga. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS, is the present 
home of the 1965 Homecoming 
Queen, Mrs. LaJuana Vickery 
Burgess, also following the career 
of a homemaker. 

In 1966, Mrs. Brenda Heflin 
Hunter received the crown. 
Combining teaching with home- 
making, she lives in Nashville. 
Mrs. Carol Harper Boeing, 1967 
Homecoming Queen, is also lead- 
ing a double life as teacher and 
homemaker. 

In 1968, Mrs. Donna Stelling- 
werf Walker reigned. After a short 
career as a commercial artist, 
she has settled down to home- 
making. Last year’s queen, Miss 
Debbie Holly, remains the lone 
bachelor girl among them and 
probably will soon join the home- 
makers. She is working in Nash- 
ville. 


The Footlighters had staged the 


- show, using only one scene, which 


Horn designated as “Our House.” 
All contestants were called on 
stage by Horn, as the show began, 
and remained there throughout 
the program. 

While the votes were being 
computed, the Footlighters pre- 
sented a soap opera spoof, enti- 
tled, “Its So Hard to Be a 
Woman,” directed by Linda Peek 
and written by her and John 
Bridges. 

The show was produced by Wil- 
son Burton and Johnny Sanders. 
This is the second year that it has 
been under general student direc- 
tion. For many years, the Press 
Club assumed responsibility for 
the show. 

IN ADDITION, the emphasis 
has changed from stunts to a gen- 
uine search for talent among stu- 
dents. This year students had to 
face preliminary judging in order 
to perform at the show. 

Other acts presented at the 
show included “Just Us,” Gayle 
Shelton, Tom Harris, Pat Carney, 
Marge Anders, Emily Presley, Ben 


Parker, Charlotte Bell, Mike 
Mertz, Jane Arnett, and Gayle 


Magby. 
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Just 15 years ago 


Now Mrs. Jerry Jennings, Nancy 
Wyckoff, 1955 Homecoming Queen, 
represents royalty of the past. 


Special drill performance 
heads Bisonette routine 


by Dianne Mitchell 

DLC Bisonettes are planning a 
special drill for Homecoming, in- 
cluding a salute to the queen. 

The 64-girl drill team will wear 
corsages on their uniforms and 
look especially attractive for the 
occasion. 


Bisonettes march again 


The Bisonettes go through one of their drill rountines during halftime 
at a Bison basketball game. Their presence at ball games gives a 
distinct boost to school spirit. 


Under the direction of Ron 
Davenport, a music major from 
Smithville, Tenn., the Bisonettes 
spend much time perfecting their 
routines for special home basket- 
ball games. 

THEY PERFORM AT every 
home game and practice two 
hours before each game, usually 
on Sunday nights, Wednesday 
nights and Saturday mornings. 

To arouse school spirit on cam- 
pus on game days, the girls wear 
their purple skirts and vests with 
DLC monograms throughout the 
day. 

President this year is Mary 
Burton, a mathematics education 
major from Nashville. Gerry 
Sciortino, speech major from 
Adairville, Ky., is vice-president. 
Vicki Bruer and Annette Sargent 
are secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. 

Vicki, now student body secre- 
tary, is an elementary education 
major from Fairview, Tenn., and 
Annette is a business administra- 
tion major from Decatur, Ill. 

DRUMMERS who back up their 
drills are Gil Lamb, Bible major 
from Sparta, Tenn., and Matt 
Fogel, biology major from Belle 
Mead, N. J. 

The Bisonettes had the honor of 
marching down town recently 
during half-time of the exhibition 
basketball game between the New 
York Wrens and Harlem Magicians 
in Municipal Auditorium Jan. 24. 

When they marched at the 
Bison game with the University of 
the South in Sewanee, Tenn., 
Coach Lon Varnell was impressed 
and asked them to perform at the 
Wrens-Magicians game, which was. 
under his sponsorship. 


Panthers invade McQuiddy 


The Bisons are set to face Birmingham- 
Southern’s Panthers tomorrow for the 23rd 
annual Homecoming basketball game before 
an expected crowd of 3,500. 

This will be the second meeting of the year 
for the two teams. Lipscomb won the first 
contest, 75-78, on the Panthers’ home court. 

Big guns for the Bisons then were Bruce 
Bowers with 17 points, Farrell Gean, 14; Ron 
Rippetoe, 15; and Larry Lingerfelt, 11. 

TOMORROW’S battle will call for a repeat 
of these performances to battle the on-coming 
Panthers, led by Bill Coupland, 6”, Steve 
Baxley, 6'4”, Harold Wehly, 5/9”, Russell 
Thompson, 5’11”, and Ed Williams, 6’7”. Coup- 
land was high point man for Birmingham 
Southern in the previous game with 17. 

Rippetoe has been Lipscomb’s chief gunner 
as he boasts a 21.6 scoring average while shoot- 
ing at a 44.1 per cent clip. He has scored 31 
points, his high, on three different occasions— 
against Athens, Temple and Huntingdon. 

Bowers has pitched in needed help often; 
his high game of the year was 28 points 
against Livingston. The sophomore’s average 
is a respectable 15.8 points per game. 

Tomorrow’s game will be the third this 
week for the Bisons as they played Centre 
College in Danville, Ky., Tuesday night, and 
Southwestern of Memphis, Thursday. 


ices of Rick Clark again by the Homecoming 
game with Birmingham Southern. Clark 
missed last Saturday’s game against Belmont, 
after spraining his ankle in the victory over 
Florence State earlier in the week. 

“CLARK IS our leading rebounder, and 
since this is so important, we hope to have 
him back by Saturday,” Dugan said. 

This year’s game will also provide excite- 
ment other than the game, as Miss Judy Beck, 
1970 Homecoming Queen, reigns over activities. 

Lipscomb’s Concert Band, directed by J. 
Burley Bowman, will play a preliminary pro- 
gram starting at 2:20 p.m., and the Home- 
coming Processional will follow at 2:30. 

The Bisonettes will present a special drill 
formation for the Homecoming Game, ending 
in a salute to the queen. 

DURING the half-time, Coach Tom Han- 
vey’s undefeated (this season) gymnastics 
team will demonstrate their winning style in 
an exhibition. 

The game should get underway by 3 p.m., 
following the Homecoming Processional. 

At press time, Lipscomb stood with a 6-15 
record for the year. Outside of Birmingham 
Southern, the Bisons boast wins over Harding 
78-66, Temple 98-62, Tusculum 93-53, Florence 
State 88-59, and Centre 101-89. Last night’s 
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Scrambling Bisons 
The action came fast and furious against Belmont last Saturday. Bill 


Burton looks on as Ron Rippetoe scraps for the ball with one of the 
Rebels. 


Junior varsity runs record 


Coach Ken Dugan hopes to have the serv- 


contest with Southwestern is not included. 
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Lipscomb splits during week's games; 


drops Centre 101-89, lose 6th to Rebs 


by Lee Maddux 


Lipscomb’s Bisons go into tomor- 
row’s contest with Birmingham 
Southern after splitting two games 
this past week. 

The Bisons dropped a 83-70 
decision to arch-rival Belmont Col- 
lege last Saturday, their sixth 
straight loss to the Rebels in the 
last three years; but came back on 
Monday night to smack Centre 
College 101-89 in Danville, Ky. 

THEY HAD A GAME with 
Southwestern of Memphis last 
night, and they went into it with a 
6-15 slate after the action with 
Belmont and Centre. 

The Bisons had to survive the 
44 point scoring outburst of Cen- 
tre’s Dave Carey to pick up their 
6th win. The 101 points that they 
scored was the largest point total 
of the season for Lipscomb. 

After leading only by one, 49- 
48, at the half, Lipscomb shot out 
in front by five and maintained 
that margin until with seven 
minutes left in the game, the Col- 
onels whittled the margin down to 
two points. 

AT THAT POINT, Ron Rippe- 
toe hit a series of five straight 
free throws and Bruce Bowers 
scored several buckets of his own 
to push the Bisons far out in front. 
The Colonels never recovered. 

Lipscomb shot a fantastic 59 per 
cent, 41 of 49 attempts, from the 
field and 79 per cent, 19 for 24, 
from the free throw line. Centre 
was also hot from the floor, 37 of 
72 attempts for 51 per cent, but 
cold on the charity line with 15 for 
27 for only 51 per cent. 

The Bisons just could not click 


Field Goals 
Att. Sed. Pct. 


Bill Burton 
Larry Lingerfelt 
Ron Rippetoe 
Bruce Bowers 
Roy Pate 

Rick Clark 
Ferrell Gean 
Butch Stinson 
Bob Burton 
Others 


against Belmont as over 3,000 fans 
watched Lipscomb absorb another 
defeat. 

LIPSCOMB held a brief lead, 
17-16, early in the first half but 
Belmont’s sophomore center Joe 
Gaines hit a layup and converted 
a foul shot to push the Rebels to a 
19-17 lead. They never trailed 
again. 

In the second half, with just a 
minute gone, guard Farrell Gean 
closed the two-point halftime 
spread with a jumper from 20 feet 
to knot the count at 41-41. 
Twelve seconds later, Belmont’s 
Steve Peterson was fouled by Rip- 
petoe and converted one foul shot 
to regain the advantage. 

GAINES FOLLOWED with a 
basket, and within six minutes, 
the Rebels had complete control of 
the game with an eight-point lead. 
Gaines led all scorers and re- 
bounders with 19 in both depart- 
ments; he was followed by Dale 
Alsup with 18 points and Benny 
Profitt with 16. Co-captain Mike 
Oliver contributed 12 to round out 
Belmont’s top scorers. 

The Bisons playing without 
Clark, who was out with an ankle 
injury, were led by Roy Pate, who 
had 17 points and 13 rebounds. 
Rippetoe followed with 15 and 
Bowers pitched in 14. Belmont 
surprisingly beat Lipscomb by only 
three grabs in the rebounding de- 
partment, 47-43. 

“WE HURT without Clark and 
we did not shoot too well, either,” 
explained Bison coach Ken Dugan. 
“We never had anyone who was 
really hot and they did.” 

Belmont shot 49% from the field 
(30-62) and 74% (23-31) from 


Free Throws Rebounds Points 
Att. Sed. Pct. No. Avg. No. Avg. 


27 .710 4.5 4.8 
30 .769 3.6 2.6 
72. 2.6 21.6 
9.1 15.8 
4.2 6.6 
11.3 10.8 
1.5 
2.4 
2.1 


Totals 
Opponents 


19 1238 541 .437 475 324 .682 842 43.7 1431 75.3 


1453 76.5 


the foul line. Lipscomb could 
only muster 39% (27-69) from the 
field and shot 16-24 from the 
charity line for 66%. 

AFTER TOMORROW’S game, 
which closes out the home. slate 
for the Bisons, the basketballers 
will hit the road to Lexington, 
Ky., for another contest with 
Transylvania College; then to 
Athens, Ala., on Thursday night 
where they will take on Athens 
College. 

They lost to both teams in 
earlier battles, 64-61 to Transyl- 
vania and 89-74 to Athens’ Bears. 

Next Saturday night, the Bisons 
close out their season against 
Southwestern in Memphis. 


Lipscomb Centre 
T T 
Burton 2 0-0 4 Tucker 1 2-5 4 
Rippetoe 10 6-6 26 Thomas 3 0-0 6 
Bowers 10 4-5 24 Strick- 
Clark 4 0-1 8 ler 4 2-5 10 
Gean 7 3-4 17 Carey 20 4-6 44 
Pate 4 2-3 10 Kendall 1 0-0 2 
Baker 1 2-3 4 Partin 1 0-0 2 
Burton 3 2-2 8 Ryan 1 5-6 7 
EI ee ERE EPA EERE A E E 
Totals 4119-24101 man 6 2-6 14 
Totals 37 15-27 89 


Halftime: Lipscomb 49-48 


Referee Bill Bushlin seems to be having a goo 


Florence State game. 


to a respectable 5-4 mark 


by Randal Burton 

The Lipscomb junior varsity has 
compiled a respectable 5-4 won- 
lost record in games that have 
preceded varsity contests through- 
out the season. 

Under the direction of Coach 
Jack Norwood, the Baby Bisons 
have won four of their last five 
contests, suffering their only loss 
at the hands of the Volunteer 
Structures, an independent Nash- 
ville team made up of former 
Vanderbilt stars and other college 
grads. This defeat came Jan. 29, 
112-83. 

BOB GRACE of the Structures 
was high scorer in the game with 
26 on 13 field goals. He was fol- 
lowed by Tommy Head, 19; Hal 
Bartch, 13; Johnny Miller, 12; and 
Jerry Southwood, 12. 

Norwood’s cagers also had four 
men in double figures, led by 
David Martin, 17; John Buford, 
13; Melvin Fox, 12; Randall Coss, 
11. 

This was the JV’s second loss of 
the season to this “Vandy All- 
American” team. They had fallen 
in an earlier contest, 91-77. Other 
defeats were to Columbia State, 
86-64; and MTSU freshmen, 88- 
69. 

Victories have been racked up 
by the JV’s over Athens Junior 
Varsity, 98-90; the Comets, an- 
other independent, 102-78; Colum- 
bia State, 80-79; Tennessee State 
University, 50-49; and Trevecca 
College, 79-73. 

MARTIN HAS consistently been 
the leading scorer. A freshman 
from Portland, Tenn., he has an 
average of 16.3 points a game. He 
is followed closely by Bob Burton, 
also a freshman from Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn., with an 11.5 point av- 
erage. 


Although the junior 


varsity 


And away we go! 


plays before an empty gym—usu- 
ally at 5:30 p.m.—Coach Norwood 


‘feels it is an important part of the 


athletic program. 

“THE JV’S may not draw ca- 
pacity crowds, but the program 
gives the freshmen and some 
sophomores more experience in 
college ball,” Norwood said. 

They also lend a great deal of 
help to the varsity by skirmishing 
with them in preparation for their 
contests, usually running play 
patterns the opposition is expected 
to throw at the varsity. 

The last game for the JV cagers 
was Thursday night of this week 
with Tennessee State University. 


Just a minute, Ref 


Bison Bill Burton comes under the 
watchful eye of the referee while 
trying to fix a misplaced contact 
lens. 
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d time as he goes through his routine at the Lipscomb- 
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McFarlands donate $100,000; 


auditorium renamed in their honor | 


Dr. Sam B. McFarland, national 
president of the Lipscomb Alumni 
Association, and Mrs. McFarland 
have given $100,000 to the Lips- 
comb Permanent Endowment 
Fund. 

In expressing appreciation of 
the gift, President Athens Clay 
Pullias announced that the new 
lecture auditorium, completed 
during Lipscomb’s 75th anniver- 
sary year in 1966, has been named 
McFarland Hall. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, OF THE 
gift and the name honoring the 
donors was made at the Home- 
coming Pageant Feb. 7. 

“David Lipscomb College is 
deeply indebted to Dr. and Mrs. 
Sam B. McFarland for their 
friendship and generous support 
through the years, and especially 
for this latest gift of $100,000,” 
President Pullias said. 

“In appreciation of their won- 
derful gift, Lecture Auditorium, 
adjacent to- the new Science 
Building, as of today is named 
McFarland Hall.” 

HE EXPLAINED THAT the 


donation will be placed in a spe- 
cial Dr. and Mrs. Sam B. McFar- 
land Fund within the Lipscomb 
Permanent Endowment Fund, to 
which they, other members of 
their family, and anyone else de- 
siring to do so may continue to 
contribute at any time. 

“The principal of this fund shall 
remain forever intact, and the in- 
come will be used each year to 
support the cause of Christian ed- 
ucation at Lipscomb. 

“The fact that Dr. and Mrs. 
McFarland live in Lebanon, the 
home of Mrs. Pullias, and have 
been our close friends through the 
years, adds a special dimension of 
personal appreciation for their 
generous gift from both of us. 

“IT HAS BEEN MY privilege to 
know Dr. McFarland for a life- 
time and his father before him 
was a dear and close friend. Dr. 
and Mrs. McFarland are among 
Lipscomb’s most distinguished 
alumni and represent the finest in 
consecration and dedication to the 
service of God and man to which 
this institution is committed.” 


DLC board member, 


J. E. Acuff, 


passes 


J. E. Acuff, life member of the Lipscomb Board of Direc- 


tors, died Feb. 14 at the age of 89. 


Funeral services were held on Monday at Charlotte Avenue 
Church of Christ, which he had served as an elder for 40 years, 
with President Athens Clay Pullias and Dean Mack Wayne 


Craig officiating. 

Both of them, along with Vice- 
President Willard Collins who was 
holding a meeting in Florida, had 
served as minister of the congre- 
gation under his eldership. 

“J. E. Acuff was a rare man in 
almost every way,” President Pul- 
lias said. 


J. E. Acuff 

“HE WON DISTINCTION in 
spiritual leadership, in business, 
and in education. He was in every 
respect a dedicated servant of God 
and man, and his counsel was 
often sought by people in almost 
every walk of life. 

“His business leadership and 
judgment were highly respected 
by the business community of this 
region and in the nation. 

“Here at Lipscomb he gave so 
much in so many ways that this 
college will always be indebted to 
him. His wisdom as a board 
member, his excellent business 
judgment, his wise counsel in crit- 
ical matters, and his generous 
gifts added immeasurable strength 
to David Lipscomb College. 

“He and Mrs. Acuff gave well 
over a quarter of a million dollars 
to Lipscomb, and Acuff Chapel 


will always stand on this campus 
as a monument to their good 
works, to honor them and bless 
the lives of young people.” 

MEMORIAL SERVICES were 
held at Lipscomb Monday in Acuff 
Chapel, as well as in Alumni Au- 
ditorium at the regular morning 
and afternoon college chapel as- 
semblies. 


Dean Craig conducted the high 


school service in Acuff Chapel, 
President Pullias the morning ser- 
vice in Alumni, and Dr. Batsell 
Barrett Baxter, chairman of the 
department of Bible, was in 
charge of the afternoon service. 

Death came after a long illness 
to the man who had devoted most 
of his active life to preaching, 
Christian. education, and a suc- 
cessful career in business with the 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co., 
of which he was executive vice- 
president when he retired in 1950. 

He was an elder of Charlotte 
Avenue Church of Christ about 40 
years and treasurer of the congre- 
gation for 30 of those years. He 
became a member of the Lips- 
comb Board of Directors in 1943. 

AS LONG AS the Nashville 
Christian Institute remained in 
existence, he also worked for this 
school and had served both as 
treasurer and as a member of its 
Board of Directors. 

In 1922, he was platform chair- 
man for the Hardeman Tabernacle 
Meeting in the Ryman Auditorium 
—the first big, united effort of 
churches of Christ in Nashville. 

Mrs. Acuff was the former Miss 
Tina McDaniel, who died Dec. 21, 
1967. She shared her husband’s 
interest in all of his activities, and 
until her last illness, both of them 
were often on the Lipscomb cam- 
pus. 

At the dedication of Acuff 
Chapel in September, 1958, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Acuff had 
given $100,000, President Pullias 
said: 

“J. E. Acuff is a product of 

(Continued on page 3) 


Dr. McFarland graduated from 
Lipscomb in 1927 and received the 
M.D. degree from the University 
of Tennessee in 1931. Since com- 
pleting his internship at Grace 
Hospital in Detroit, he has been 
associated with McFarland Hospi- 
tal in Lebanon, Tenn., which was 
established in 1917 by his father 
and uncle, the late Dr. Jerry and 
Dr. S. W. McFarland. 

ABOUT TWO YEARS ago, 
McFarland Hospital was given 
over to a non-profit board to be 
operated as a public service for 
the people of Lebanon and Wilson 
County. 

Dr. McFarland is a member of 
the International College of Sur- 
geons, as well as of the American 
Medical Association and its state 
and county affiliates. He is an ac- 
tive member of Highland Church 
of Christ in Lebanon and actively 
supports scouting organizations in 
the area. 

“Our decision to make this gift 
is motivated by the fact that Mrs. 
McFarland and I have come to 
feel that there is a greater need 
now than ever before for Chris- 
tian education. We want to do all 
that we can to encourage those 
who provide this kind of educa- 
tion, as well as to help young peo- 
ple to take advantage of it,” he 
said. 

“MRS. MCFARLAND AND I 
both graduated from Lipscomb 
and naturally have an affection 
for the college. We are also con- 
vinced that David Lipscomb Col- 
lege is an effective Christian col- 
lege and a well-managed, strong 
and enduring institution with a 
promising future that can insure 
the greatest benefits to young peo- 
ple through the years to come. 

“As the incoming president of 
the Lipscomb Alumni Association, 
I also appeal to other former stu- 
dents to give generously to the 
support of this institution as Mrs. 
McFarland and I have tried to do 
and plan to continue to do in the 
future.” 

Mrs. McFarland is the former 
Gwendolyn Moss, Tuscumbia, 
Ala., a Lipscomb graduate of 1926. 
Two of their children, Sam Grady 
McFarland, now a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree at Vanderbilt 


University, and Mrs. James 
Chamberlain, the former Gay 
McFarland, attended Lipscomb. 


Chamberlain, a Lafayette, Tenn., 
attorney, is also a Lipscomb alum- 
nus. 

They have another son, Lt. Jerry 
Allen McFarland of the U. S. 
Army, who is stationed at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 


Room Reservations 


Lipscomb’s version of the 
early American land rush is 
scheduled March 2, 3 and 4. 

Dormitory rooms for fall will 
be up for grabs on the usual 
seniority | basis—juniors on 
March 2, sophomores on March 
3, and freshmen on March 4. 

The $10 deposit may be paid 
any time now at the business 
office. This receipt should be 


presented to the supervisor of 


the dormitory to be occupied 
when staking a claim. 

Supervisors will be available 
on the three dates, including 
Miss Ruth Gleaves, Fanning 
Hall; Miss Pat Walters, Elam 
Hall; and George L. Mann, High 
Rise. 

Since Johnson Hall and Sew- 
ell Hall handle incoming fresh- 
men their supervisors will not 
be involved in the reservations 
for present students. 


McFarlands give $100,000 


President and Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias accept the gift of $100,000 for 
the Permanent Endowment Fund from Dr. Sam B. McFarland, presi- 
dent of the national Alumni Association, and Mrs. McFarland, at the 
Homecoming pageant in McQuiddy Gymnasium. 


Branch chosen to serve 
/ . yi 
as 71 alumni president 


Bill H. Branch, owner of Branch and Associates, Inc., 
contracting firm of Roanoke, Va., was elected president-elect of 
the national Lipscomb Association Feb. 7. 

He will serve with Dr. Sam B. McFarland, surgeon of 
Lebanon, Tenn., national president, who was the 1969-70 
president-elect. At the annual meeting in February, 1971, he 
will become the national president. 


ROY SHAUB, NASHVILLE 
certified public accountant, 1969- 
70 national president, presided 
over the annual meeting held on 
campus in connection with Home- 
coming activities. 


Mrs. Branch and Bill H. Branch, 


president-elect of the national 


Alumni Association, greet many 
friends among alumni at the cof- 
fee given by President and Mrs. 
Pullias. , 

Branch attended Lipscomb in 
1946-47, and his wife, the former 
Betty Ann McAlister, was here 
1951-1952. They are parents of 
eight children. 

He is an elder in the Church of 
Christ at 2606 Brandon Ave., SW, 
Roanoke and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of Northeast- 


ern Christian Junior College, Vil- 
lanova, Pa. 

HIS BROTHER, Dr. Charles L. 
Branch, .neuro-surgeon of San 
Antonio, Texas, and sister, the 
former Carolyn Branch, now Mrs. 
Philip C. Evanson. Camp Hill, Pa., 
are also Lipscomb alumni. 

A capacity crowd of approxi- 
mately 3300 attended the Home- 
coming Pageant in McQuiddy 
Gymnasium Feb. 7. 

Alumni registered for the day’s 
activities from 95 cities and towns 
in 15 states, including Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

DR. AND MRS. MCFARLAND, 
Mr. and Mrs. Branch and Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaub joined President and 
Mrs. Pullias in receiving guests at 
their coffee in the Frances Pullias 
Room of the Dining Center in the 
morning. Mrs. Pullias had invited 
the following to assist in serving 
guests: 

Mrs. Lynch B. Bennett, Mrs. 
William Thompson, Mrs. B. W. 
Whitelaw and Mrs. C. Turney Ste- 
vens. 

REUNION LUNCHEONS were 
held by classes of 1969, 1965, 1960, 
1955, 1950, 1945, 1940, and 1935. 

President and Mrs. Pullias were 
hosts at a special luncheon in the 
Dining Center’s Jackson Room for 
former students who attended 
during the years 1891 through 
1934. 

Other activities of the day in- 
cluded a coffee given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Axel W. Swang at their home 
for graduates of the business ad- 
ministration department. 

Lipscomb A Cappella Singers 
and the Contemporary Chorale 
presented programs and a special 
reunion chapel was held. 
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Violence —a way of life? 


Violence in the United States is fast becoming a way of life. It is advo- 
cated as a means of political as well as social change. The idea is gaining 
prominence that whenever we don’t agree with certain standards or proc- 
esses, the answer is to tear down physically the undesired and attack those 


u. ; 
ws, 
eN 
%S 


who embody ideals we oppose. 


American society is aware of this problem, and at least superficially 


searching for the answer. 


It could be that we have become obsessed with 


trying to cure the symptoms instead of the causes. 
The causes of a violent approach to life are not those who perpetuate 


violence and incite riots. 


Rather, they are rooted in the attitude which has 


developed among many groups that answers to problems come from man- 
handling them. Only if this attitude is present, can the advocates of mil- 
itant activism have a popular following. 


Well, how is this attitude developed? 


Where does it come from? For 


most, it has come in a subtle way. Literally, it has been learned in our spare 


time. 


For instance, a major source of income for toy manufacturers in the past 
has been in the area of toy weapons. Any child in the nation can be just 
like the real G.I. in Vietnam, except he doesn’t have real bullets—yet; and 
he can be just like his wild west hero from carbine down to six shooter. 

It is sad to think that the children in grade school can find nothing bet- 
ter to admire in the parent generation than their ability to fight wars. 

The influence of television, though often underestimated, is a major fac- 


tor in the teaching of violence. 


Many of the shows have presented a set of moral standards completely in- 
consistent with the standards of our society. This is, indeed, an important 
factor when you consider the high percentage of time spent in front of the 
tube by grammar and high school students from low socio-economic levels 
where parental influence is weak if present at all. 

Think of the effect some of the TV shows have on a child when it is to 


him a mirror of how things happen in real life. 


He grows up viewing a 


world where the good guys and bad guys alike use violence to solve their 
problems—and the consequences of such an approach to life are rarely aired. 

The attitude we place in the minds of children and adults alike are im- 
portant, for they are the bases for our standards of civilization. 


Older students doubt 18 


by Deby Samuels 

The voting age limit should be reduced 
to 18 years, Lipscomb freshmen inter- 
viewed in a recent BABBLER poll agree. 

Not so, older students say: Leave it at 
21. 

A random poll on campus shows that 66 
percent of freshmen interviewed favor an 
18-year limit, while 77.8 percent of those 
who have reached 21 want to keep it at 21 
years. 

Even the 19-year-olds voted against the 
18-year limit, with 50 percent of those in 
this group wanting to keep the 21-year 
minimum and 12.5 percent desiring a drop 
of only one year. 

Only 22.2 percent of those who have 
reached 21 want a cut-off age of 18, the 
poll reveals. 

Somewhat surprisingly, more men favor 
the lower age—14.9 percent more—than 
women, who voted 64.9 percent strong to 
keep the 21-year limit. 

THIS MAY BE the result of the greater 
reality of war and military service to the 
men—an argument that arose more often 
in their conversation than in the women’s. 

Students from states in which 18-year- 
olds are permitted to vote tend to favor the 
lower age limit, while a majority of those 
whose states have the 2l-year minimum go 
along with this as the proper voting cut- 
off. 

For most of the students interviewed, the 
determination of the voting age involved 
an evaluation of maturity. 

Opinions on the maturity of the 18- 
year-old ran the gamut from no maturity 


to more maturity than “a lot of 2l-year- 
old ding-a-lings who don’t even know the 


capital of the country,” as fifth quarter 


20-year-old Mel Rinehart put it. 

“There are a lot of good arguments on 
both sides, but I have my doubts as to the 
maturity of an 18-year-old,” Gerald Jer- 
kins, senior pre-med student, said. 

“The ‘old enough to fight, old enough to 
vote’ argument is not valid,” he continued. 
“It’s difficult enough for a 21-year-old to 
keep up, much less an 18-year-old who 
isn’t concerned with politics anyway.” 

A fifth quarter coed feels much the same 
way: “Younger people tend to vote on ex- 
ternal physical features of a candidate, not 
for what he stands for or what his convic- 
tions are.” 

“T think a person changes so much from 
18 to 21. It’s a great time of questioning,” 
Linda Peek, fifth quarter English major, 
said. 

‘Diane Hunter, first quarter freshman, 
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Ideals pitted against realism 


in ‘La Mancha’ musical drama 


by Nancy Bennett aS 
Once again the forces of idealism and realism, positivism and negativism, 
drew battlelines in the shape of a broken knight, a paunchy squire, and a 
vituperative scullery maid, on the stage of the War Memorial Auditorium, 


Wednesday, Feb. 11. 


“Man of La Mancha,” the dramatic musical adaptation of Miguel de 
Cervantes’ novel, Don Quixote, was delightfully and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a capacity crowd that could have easily overflowed to fill several 


successive performances. 

The touring company, headed by David 
Atkinson as Don Quixote, Louis Criscuolo, 
as Sancho Panza, and Natalie Costa as Al- 
donza, powerfully presented the timeless 
production with a skill and force that 
Nashville theater goers witness only upon 
a few occasions. 

“MAN OF LA MANCHA” is currently 
enjoying a long run on Broadway and in 
cities throughout the world. From the 
musical score have come such popular 
songs as “The Quest” (“The Impossible 
Dream”) and “To Each His Dulcinea.” 

One set, with a few interchangeable 
props, served adequately for the entire 
performance. The minimal scenery al- 
lowed for greater audience imagination, 
necessary to the play’s effectiveness. The 
one constant prop, a black circular, in- 
clined stage, served well as dungeon, inn, 
bedroom, courtyard, and church. 

The story takes place in late 16th century 
Seville where Miguel de Cervantes has 
been imprisoned by the Inquisition. He is 
being subjected to a trial by his fellow 
prisoners, and, for his defense, he tells the 
story of a mad knight errant who sets out 
with his squire, Sancho Panza, to eradicate 
all evil with his chivalrous deeds. 

His adventures lead him into mortal 
combat with windmills and muleteers and 
causes him to mistake a roving barber’s 
shaving basin for the “golden helmet of 
Manbrino.” 

David Atkinson, a theater veteran of 20 
years, played the double role of Don Qui- 
xote, the madman, and Cervantes, the poet, 
moving skillfully and easily from one 
character to the other. Both became real 
and vibrant as he showed that “perhaps 
mad men and poets are alike in that they 
both choose from the world what pleases 
them.” 

Natalie Costa, also with much theatrical 
experience to her credit, effectively trans- 
formed a Cinderella to a princess, a disil- 
lusioned servant girl, who believed the 
world was a “dung heap” and we are all 
“maggots crawling around on it,” to a 
hopeful, almost delicate, girl, who thought 
of herself as a real “Dulcinea.” 

Another outstanding performance was 
that of Tours Criscuolo who portrayed the 
delightful Sancho Panza and his transfor- 
mation from a down-to-earth realist to a 
down-to-earth idealist who began to see 
dragons in windmills and lovely pure la- 
dies in anything but woman. 


The staging was exceptionally well done. ` 


Working under a decided handicap of lim- 
ited space, all the characters moved 
smoothly and effectively without appearing 
to trip over one another or elbowing each 
other in the several wild action scenes. 

The performance was well done and 
gave even the seasoned theater goer the 


added the .aspect of involvement to the 
question: 

“THOSE UNDER 21 are just not really 
involved in government and politics. 
Many are not concerned enough.” 

Dave Fincher, sixth quarter student 
from Atlanta, took the reverse position, 
believing that people are more mature and 
involved at 18 than at other ages. 

Dixie Craig shares this opinion: “At 18, a 
person is either in the army or in college 
and is concerned about his country and 
what’s going on.” 

John Bridges, sophomore English major 
from Alabama, feels that the 18-year-old 
is becoming increasingly more concerned 
and informed: 

“Responsibility doesn’t come by turning 
21. There’s really no sense in not lowering 
the voting age, considering how well-in- 
formed the 18-year-old is now.” 

“Twenty-one is plenty young,” Ann 
Duncan, physical education major from 
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feeling that he had seen something excep- 
tional, and that maybe, just maybe, “facts 
are the enemy of truth.” 


Ideas swapped 
as council meets 
with President 


by Linda Bumgardner 


President Athens Clay Pullias talked 
with sixty students at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the President’s Student Council held 
Feb. 17. 

This number represented approximately 
two-thirds of the members of the council. 

Those present participated in a discus- 
sion of the problems facing Lipscomb. Both 
general goals and specific problems were 
evaluated. 

PRESIDENT PULLIAS PRESENTED 
four major problems facing Lipscomb at 
this time: (1) increasing competition from 
tax-supported state universities and col- 
leges, (2) rising cost of education, (3) ex- 
ploding body of knowledge, and (4) rising 
expectations of people. 

In addition he noted the changing 
standards and ideals of this particular time, 
and its effects on the school. - 

Among plans in the immediate future 
is the complete review of every rule in the 
student handbook. This work will be done 
by a committee which will include several 
students, as well as faculty members. 

DURING THE QUESTION and answer 
period, certain problems which were on 
the minds of different students were voiced. 
The question of why Lipscomb doesn’t 
have minors was brought up, and President 
Pullias made a note to study this question. 

In reply to a question, President Pullias 
said that freshmen Bible classes would be 
smaller beginning next fall. The hope is 
to reduce them to 70-80 students per class 
or less. 

Another student asked if it would be 
possible to return to Monday-Friday Bible 
courses, rather than taking two courses. 
President Pullias said that this also was 


being studied. 


ONE STUDENT COMMENTED on the 
image that some Lipscomb groups present 
when traveling to other schools. This stu- 
dent felt that as representatives of Lips- 
comb to others, they should more nearly 
represent the ideals of the majority of stu- 
dents. 

The council also voted for members that 
will be appointed to various committees 
for spring quarter. 


year old voting judgment 


Mississippi said. “Maybe if I were a boy 
Pd feel differently. I’m not faced with the 
draft, which may have a lot to do with my 
position.” 

Several of those advocating the higher 
age limit said they feel that America’s 
present educational system is not con- 
structed to turn out well-informed, re- 
sponsible voters by the time they have 
reached 18, “although it could and should 


*be.” 


“THE VOTING AGE limit should be 
lowered but not without an educational 
system geared to speeding up the mental 
development of students so they will be 
Prepared for voting at 18,” Robert Can- 
non, South Carolina chemistry major, pro- 
posed. 

Glenda Campbell offered a similar sug- 
gestion: “If they want to lower the voting 
age to 18, a special high school course 
should be required of all graduates to 
teach them more about their own local 
government and acquaint them with poli- 
tics of today, not the politics of yesterday.” 

An interesting sidelight to the study is 
that of those going into the field of educa- 
tion and, consequently, into direct contact 
with tomorrow’s voters, 50 percent favor 
the present voting age limit while 37.5 
want it lowered to 18, and 12.5 percent 
want one year taken off. 

Several of the interviewees mentioned 
that during their particular Boy’s State or 
Girl’s State experiences, bills proposing the 
lowering of the voting age had been de- 
feated. 


Festival of hearts winners 


Six Lipscomb coeds find the stars shining right for them as they are selected DLC campus beauties during 
the annual festival of hearts pageant. They are Vicki Shaub, Ann Freeman, Beth Donati, Robin McCanless, 
Melinda Cockerham, and Jan Johnson. 


Dreams come true for six beauties 
as stars reveal Lipscombs ‘hearts 


by Leah Holland 

The stars were favorable for six 
Lipscomb coeds Saturday night, 
Feb. 7, when they were named 
campus beauties at the annual 
Festival of Hearts pageant. 

Beth Donati, Melinda Cocker- 
ham, Ann Freeman, Jan Johnston, 
Robin McCanless, and Vicki 
Shaub were chosen on the basis of 
the beauty, poise, and personality 
they evidenced on stage. 

THE THEME OF this year’s 
pageant was “The World of Mys- 
ticism.” The mood was appro- 
priately set by zodiac signs, crys- 
tal balls, mystical lighting, off- 
stage announcers, magic feats, and 
ethereal haze. 

The mystical crystal ball was 
used to present the young ladies, 
in Sunday dress. Upon being an- 
nounced, each girl appeared in a 
huge crystal ball and they came in 
front of it to meet Dean Craig 
who asked each to compare her- 
self to other famous personalities 
born under her zodiac sign. 

Seemingly descending from 
clouds onto the stage, the girls 
were presented in formal dress, 
the last segment of the competi- 
tion. 

“THE ELEVENTH HOUR?” per- 
formed several times during the 
evening. Barry Lumpkin also de- 


lighted the audience with his mu- 
sical antics. 

Each of the finalists will be fea- 
tured in the 1970 Backlog. 

Proving to be formidable com- 
petitors were: Marsha Adams, 
Linda Falbo, Debbie Flippen, 
Brenda Hilderbrand, Beverly Par- 
due, and Janie Yates who also 
were chosen by the student body 
to participate in the pageant. 

Miss Donati is a fifth quarter 
English major from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. She is active in P.A.L., Mis- 
sion Emphasis, Footlighters, and 
Psi Alpha social club. 

MISS COCKERHAM is also a 
fifth quarter student. She is from 
Goodwater, Ala., and is majoring 
in physical education. She is a 
varsity cheerleader, the only fem- 
ale member of the gymnastics 


team, and a member of Kappa Chi 
social club. 

From Atlanta, Ga., Miss Free- 
man is a fifth quarter elementary 
education major. She is on the 
varsity cheerleading squad and a 
member of Kappa Chi social club. 

Miss Johnston is from Paducah, 
Ky. She is a third quarter social 
student major and a member of 
Kappa Chi. ; 

A third quarter home economics 
major, Miss MeCanless is from 
Nashville and is a member of 
Kappa Chi social club. 

Mrs. Shaub is a ninth quarter 
biology major from Brentwood, 
Tenn. She was an attendant to 


‘this year’s homecoming queen and 


is a member of the President’s 
Student Council and Kappa Chi 
social club. 


Hitting the road pays off 
as Rhoads rides to doctorate 


With the name, Forrest Rhoads, 
a man may understandably be ad- 
dicted to traveling the highways. 

Dr. Forrest Rhoads, assistant 
professor of speech, proved 


“what’s in a name” in hitting the 
road for classes in pursuit of his 


—photo by Jim Zimmerly 


Cooked Panther wins 
“Col. Dugan’s Country Fried Panther” wins first place in the Home- 


coming exhibits. 


Tau Phi, Psi Alpha, and Lambda Psi produced the 


winner. Second place went to Alpha Tau, Tau Sigma, Sigma Phi, and 
Phi Lambda for “Computer”; and third place went to “The Trojan 
Panther” by Delta Nu, Gamma Lambda, Zeta Nu, and Sigma Iota Delta. 


doctoral degree at Southern IHi- 
nois University, Carbondale, Ill. 

HE ESTIMATES THAT he 
traveled 40,000 miles between 
Nashville and Carbondale over the 
period in which he was a com- 
muting graduate student. 

Not only was his home in Nash- 
ville while he literally traveled his 
course, but his research sources 
for his dissertation were also 
Nashville based. 

The late evangelist, Marshall 
Keeble, was his subject, and on 
Feb. 22 he will present to Mrs. 
Marshall Keeble a bound copy of 
the dissertation, “A Study of the 
Sources of Marshall Keeble’s Ef- 
fectiveness as a Preacher.” 

THE PRESENTATION WILL 
be made at 9:45 a.m. at Jackson 
Street church of Christ, Nashville, 
just prior to the worship service 
at which Albert Gray, minister 
will speak. 

Dr. Rhoads selected his subject 
about a year before the death of 
Marshall Keeble and was able to 
tape four interviews with him as 
source material. 

Dr. J. E. Choate, Jr., professor 
of philosophy, who wrote a biog- 
raphy of Keeble just before the 
latter’s death, entitled, “Roll, Jor- 
dan, Roll,” made available to Dr. 
Rhoads his voluminous notes for 
this work. 

“WITH NEARLY ALL of my 
source materials right here in 
Nashville, I didn’t think it neces- 
sary to uproot my family and 
move to Carbondale for the com- 
pletion of my Ph.D. degree,” 
Rhoads said. 

Dr. Rhoads feels that approval 
of Marshall Keeble as the subject 
of a doctoral dissertation is a 
tribute to the stature acquired by 
the evangelist as a preacher and 
educator. 
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8 o'clock in Alumni 


5 one-act plays to highlight 
forensics tourney Saturday 


by Craig Taylor 

Highlighting the 1970 Intra- 
mural Forensics Tournament in 
progress all this week are five 
one-act plays to be presented Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m. in Alumni Audito- 
rium. 

Operating under the new Sing- 
arama groupings, the social clubs 
have selected directors, casts and 
technical crews for the five plays. 

Comedy will dominate the eve- 
ning with a melodrama, a murder 
mystery, and a tragedy adding va- 
riety. 

THE FIVE PLAYS to be given 
tonight are: Roast Pig, under the 
direction of Anna Daniels, “Queens 
of France,” directed by Jane Ar- 
nett, “Egad, What a Cad,” directed 
by Gary Gatton, “The Rats,” di- 
rected by J. R. Wears, “Infanta,” 
directed by Linda Peak. 

Individual events in the tourna- 
ment consisted of the following 
categories: Extemporaneous speak- 
ing in which a speaker had one 
hour to prepare a five to seven 
minute talk on one of his three 
chosen subjects. The second event, 
radio speaking, required each con- 
testant to produce a commercial 
in which the contestant had five 
minutes to practice it before tap- 
ing. 

THE THIRD EVENT is, after- 
dinner-speaking, this will take 
place at 5:30, Saturday, at the 
Awards Banquet. (Jackson Room) 
Each contestant will speak for six 


. to eight minutes. The fourth event, 


oral interpretation, had each con- 
testant to read one selection from 
dramatic literature in length of 
six to eight minutes. 

The fifth event, Bible reading 
had each contestant to read a 


Royalty crowned 


selection of his choosing from six 
to eight minutes in length. The 
last event, oratorical speaking, had 
each speaker to speak from pre- 
pared materials for six to eight 
minutes. In this event no cue 
cards or use of materials during 
performance was allowed. 

Winner of the one-act competi- 
tion will receive the Ora Mae 
Crabtree award from the depart- 
ment of speech. 


Miss Frizzell 


has birthday 


Miss Mary Morrow Frizzell, as- 
sistant professor of geography and 
modern languages, now retired, 
was able to attend some of the 
Homecoming Day activities Feb. 7 
after being ill several weeks. 

She was at the coffee given by 
President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias and at the luncheon for 
former students of the years 1891 
through 1934. 

Her birthday, on Feb. 27, is usu- 
ally the occasion for many visits, 
cards and presents for Miss Friz- 
zell from her former students and 
other friends. 

THIS YEAR, however, she asks 
that cards be substituted for pres- 
ents. 

“I love the visits and cards and 
look forward to them,” she said, 
“but I do not feel that I deserve 
the gifts, and they make me feel a 
bit uncomfortable. 

“Please tell anyone who re- 
members my birthday that this is 
how I feel about it.” 


SESE 


Judy Beck is crowned Lipscomb’s 23rd homecoming queen by President 
Athens Clay Pullias at the Homecoming Pageant, Feb. 7. 


(Continued from page 1) 
Christian education. He attended 
the old Burritt College in Spencer, 
Tenn., and in the year 1899-1900 
was a student in the Nashville 
Bible School, now David Lips- 
comb College. He recalls that he 
heard David Lipscomb speak often 
in chapel and church, and he 
values highly this association with 
him and the other great preachers 
and teachers of the day. 

“SISTER ACUFF also remem- 
bers David Lipscomb from her 
childhood associations with the old 
South College church, now the 
Lindsley Avenue congregation, 
which was established by Brother 
Lipscomb a short while before her 


DLC board member... 


family became a part of the con- 
gregation. 

“The substantial gift of $100,000 
to Lipscomb from these wonderful 
friends of Christian education is 
entirely in keeping with their 
dedicated lives, and it is an inspi- 
ration to all of us at the College.” 

A native of Cold Springs, Tenn., 
Mr. Acuff was a son of Jasper and 
Nancy Jane Acuff. He and Mrs. 
Acuff were married in 1903. 

Among the survivors are four 
sons, Jasper F., Milton, Leslie and 
John E. Acuff Jr., all of Nashville; 
a daughter, Mrs. Robert Fox, 
Gainesboro, Tenn.; eight grand- 
children; and six great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Dugan ends ordeal—drops reins to cage position 


Lee Maddux 

Ken Po ended an ordeal this 
week; he dropped his position as 
Lipscomb’s head basketball coach. 

Dugan, who has been the chief 
Bison mentor since taking over for 
Guy Phipps in mid-season of 1967, 
will remain in the capacity of co- 
ordinator of intercollegiate athlet- 
ics and head baseball coach. 


Ken Dugan 


DURING THESE two and a half 
years as cage coach, he has com- 
piled a 22-40 record: 7-7 during 
the remainder of the 1967-68 sea- 
son, 9-14 for the 1968-69, and 6-19 
this past season. The Bisons fin- 
ished this past season Saturday 
night with a 90-67 loss to South- 
western. 

President Athens Clay Pullias 
made the following statement in 
announcing Dugan’s resignation as 
head basketball coach: 

“For the past two and a half 
years, Ken Dugan has carried the 
extraordinarily heavy responsibil- 


ity of being head coach of both 
the varsity baseball and basketball 
teams. 

“VERY UNDERSTANDABLY, 
he has asked to be relieved of his 
duties as head basketball coach. 
He will continue to serve the col- 
lege as coordinator of intercolle- 
giate sports and as head coach of 
baseball, in which field he has 
achieved national reputation. 

“We are grateful to Coach 
Dugan for his devotion to Lips- 
comb and his dedicated services 
under trying circumstances.” 

President Pullias indicated that 


no decision has been made as to a 
successor as head coach in basket- 
ball. 

“I ASKED TO BE relieved of 
the duties of head basketball 
coach several months ago,” Dugan 
said, “but it was decided that no 
announcement would be made 
until the completion of the sea- 
son.” 

“Lipscomb deserves a winner in 
basketball. There’s no school in 
this country that has the support 
of the students like this place, 
especially considering we have 
gone through four straight losing 
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ymnasts head north to Louisville, 
Slinpery Rock with perfect 3-0 slate 


by Randal Burton 
Lipscomb’s gymnastic team will 
try to keep its perfect record of 
3-0 intact tonight as the Bisons 
travel to Louisville, Ky., for a 
double-dual meet against the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and the Uni- 


Bison nine begin to shape up 
with new faces lighting team 


Back in early January, when 
everyone was talking about the 
Super Bowl, the Lipscomb base- 
ball team was already beginning 
workouts in preparation’ for the 
upcoming season. 

Winter baseball practice began 
shortly after Christmas holidays 
with conditioning work and lim- 
bering exercises in the gym. 
About a week ago the Bisons 
moved out to Onion Dell to begin 
work on fundamentals. 

ASSISTANT COACH Gary 
Davis said, “Our early work in 
the gym was mainly for condi- 
tioning and to get the boys used to 
throwing again. Since moving 
outside we have started work on 
the fundamentals like getting our 
eye on the ball and getting our 
arms in shape.” 

There will be several new faces 
on the Bison team this year as the 
team has acquired many new 
freshmen and transfer students. 

AMONG THE NEW freshmen 
and pitchers are Glen Hardison 
and Butch Stinson. Hardison had 
a perfect 6-0 record last year as a 
high school senior and Stinson 
was elected Most Valuable Player 
in the Nashville Interscholastic 
League. 

Heading the list of transfer stu- 
dents is catcher David Lindsey 
from Columbia State Junior Col- 
lege where he hit 12 home runs 
last season. Other transfers are 
shortstop Steve Garner of Cum- 
berland College, second baseman 


Dan Black of Freed-Hardeman, 
and pitcher Mark Doody of 
Adrian College. 

Returning lettermen include 
outfielders John Paul Matthews 
who hit .340 last year, and Ted 
Jameson who broke the record for 
stolen bases last year. 

OTHER VETERAN BISONS 
who will see action this season are 
pitchers Danny Burns, Ronnie Al- 
bright, and Larry Lannom; in- 
fielders Randy Marshall, Farrell 
Gean, Eddie Baker, Jack Bledsoe, 
and Jim Minnick; and outfielders 
Mark Massey, Dave Evans and 
Steve Young. 

Coach Davis said of the team, “I 
feel that this season we will have 
more depth which means that if 
someone isn’t playing as well as 
we think he should we can always 
put someone in who can get the 
job done. 

THE BISONS WILL play a 46- 
game schedule this season with 
the first game played at Colonial 
College in Georgia. The team will 
then make a four-game sweep 
through Florida during spring 
break. The first home game is 
tentatively scheduled for March 20 
with Kenyan College. 

“In order to go to the playoffs,” 
said Davis, “we must win at least 
70 percent of our games. This 
will not be easy with such teams 
as Central Michigan, Memphis 
State and Vanderbilt on our 
schedule.” 


—photo by John Wood 


Oh yes you did! 


Referee Bill Bushulen charges a Birmingham Southern player with a 
foul as Lipscomb’s Farrell Gean (24) and Roy Pate give him a round 


of applause. 


versity of Indiana. 

FROM LOUISVILLE, THE 
tumblers will head to Slippery 
Rock, Pa., for a.dual meet with 
Slippery Rock State College to- 
morrow night. 

The Bisons under Coach Tom 
Hanvey will also be competing for 
a berth in the national meet, for 
which they must score over 130 
points in an away meet as well as 
at home. 

They have the 130 points at 
home, having downed , Georgia 
Tech 131.75 to 112.9. 

Dave Fennessey has been the 
leading scorer for the gymnasts, 
displaying his All-American style 
as he competes in all six events. 

Ron Yancey, Steve Bohringer 
and Jerry Guiffre have also been 
adding points to the Bisons’ total 
in the side horse, floor exercise 
and parallel bars. 

“This squad has really come 
through this year, and all the 
team members have helped pick 
up the slack,’ Coach Hanvey said. 

“AT THE FIRST OF the year 
we were hurting in depth, and I’ve 
had to teach a lot of new routines 
and fundamentals in some areas 


1. Floor Exercise: Jerry Guiffre, Scotty 
Howard, Dave Fennessey, Steve Boh- 
ringer 

2. Rings: Jerry Guiffre, Steve Bohring- 
er, Jerry Guiffre, Dave Fennessey 


3. Parallel Bars: Ron Yancey, Steve 
Bohringer, Jerry Guiffre, Dave Fen- 
nessey 

4. Side Horse: Eddie Leeds, Chuck 
Tomlin, Dave Fennessey, Ron Yan- 
cey 

5. Long Horse: Steve Bohringer, Ron 
Yancey, Scotty Howard, Dave Fen- 
nessey 


6. Horizontal Bar: Jerry Guiffre, Steve 
Bohringer, Dave Fennessey 


On the rings 


Steve Bohringer gives one last 
show on the still rings during the 
gymnastic team’s performance at 
Homecoming. 


while we should have been polish- 
ing old stunts.” 

This will be the second away 
meet for Coach Hanvey’s boys, as 
they downed the Citadel in Char- 
leston, S. C., early in the quarter. 

Their last meet was with Geor- 
gia Tech Jan. 24, which hurts the 
Bisons physically, but they have 
managed to remain in shape while 
performing in exhibitions at bas- 
ketball games. 


seasons,” said Dugan. 

“The people at school have just 
been great during my years as 
basketball coach, but it has been 
very hard,, especially on my wife 
and two children holding down 
two full-time jobs,” he added. 

“I ORIGINALLY TOOK the job 
on a temporary basis and I feel 
that right now we are three to 
four men away from a champion- 
ship. I hope that the administra- 
tion will be swift about choosing a 
new coach so our recruiting will 
not be hurt.” 

Dugan is considered one of the 
nation’s finest collegiate baseball 
coaches and is the author of a 
book, “How to Organize and 
Coach Winning Baseball,” which 
will be published by the Parker 
Publishing Company within the 
next seven months. 

He has ‘also written numerous 
articles for Scholastic Coach, the 
latest in the February, 1970, issue 
on “Coaching the Sliders.” 

A FORMER BASEBALL star 
for Lipscomb, he graduated in 


1957 and has since received his- 


M.A. degree from Middle Tennes- 
see State University. 

He returned to Lipscomb, after 
a brief round with the U.S. Army 
where he was player-manager of 
the army baseball team that won 
the All-European championship in 
1959, in 1960 as head baseball 
coach. During his 10 years as 
head mentor he has never had a 
losing season. 

In 1966, Dugan was named 
coordinator of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. He served as assistant bas- 
ketball coach for six years, 1960- 
66, under head coach Charles 
Morris. 


Anybody can T it 
Bill Burton (42), Bob Burton, and Rick Clark (34) scrape for a 
rebound with two Birmingham Southern players while Roy Pate (20) 
watches the action. The Bisons lost the Homecoming thriller 73-71 
in overtime before a packed house of 3,500. 


Cagers end season with loss: 
Burton, Lingerfelt give finale 


The end of the basketball season 
came last Saturday amid the pains 
of defeat as the Bisons lost their 
19th game of the year to South- 
western at Memphis, 90-69. 

In a contest marked by a total 
of 38 personal foul violations and 
several technical fouls, Lipscomb 
fell behind early in the second 
half as the Lynx lengthened their 
41-37 halftime lead under the 
powerful shooting of Ron McAfee. 

McAFEE ENDED THE game as 
high scorer with 23 points. Ron 
Rippetoe continued his domina- 
tion as the leading Bison scorer, 
racking up 17 points. 

Capt. Bill Burton, playing the 
final game of his collegiate career, 
followed Rippetoe with 16 points, 
his best of the year. 


Also playing his final game in 
college, Larry Lingerfelt scored 
six points. 

This 19th loss is compared to six 
wins for the season. Victories for 
Lipscomb came over Harding, 
Athens, Tennessee Temple, Bir- 
mingham-Southern, Centre and 
Tusculum. 

CONCLUDING THE fourth year 
in a row with a losing record, the 
Bisons are looking to the future 
with a new coach to be selected. 

For Coach Dugan’s cagers, the 
game with Southwestern was their 
fourth loss in a row. They fell to 
Birmingham-Southern here at 
Homecoming; Transylvania in 
Lexington, Ky.; and Athens Col- 
lege, Athens, Ala., during the past 
week. 


Crockett will keynote 
publications workshop 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Hudley Crockett, news secretary 
and special assistant to Gov. Bu- 
ford Ellington, will serve as key- 
note speaker at Lipscomb’s fourth 
annual Publications Workshop 
April 4. 

The workshop, sponsored by Pi 
Delta Epsilon journalism frater- 
nity and Press Club, is attended 
by high school students and teach- 
ers from Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi, as well as 
from throughout Tennessee. 

Crockett will speak on the topic, 
“An Informed Public Cannot Be 
Taken For Granted.” 


Hudley Crockett 


A FORMER NEWS DIRECTOR 
of WSIX-TV, Crockett resigned 
his position to join the Governor 
in the gubernatorial campaign in 
1966. He attended Austin Peay 
State College and the Tennessee 
School of Broadcasting, and 
worked for broadcast stations in 
North Carolina, New Mexico, and 
Alabama before joining WSIX in 
1956. 

He is past president of Sigma 
Delta Chi Journalistic Society, and 
in 1968 was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson to the Fed- 
eral State Telecommunications 
Advisory Commission and was 
later elected to the Commission’s 
Executive Committee. He also 
serves as Telecommunications Of- 
ficer for the state. 

As news secretary and special 
assistant to the Governor, he 
serves as liaison between the Gov- 
ernor and the citizens of Tennes- 
see by providing news media a 
free flow of information from all 
departments of the state govern- 
ment and coordinating the public 


Petitions due 
for student 
superlatives 


Petitions for candidates for Miss 
Lipscomb and Bachelor of Ugli- 
ness must be turned in to student 
body officers Bruce Breegle, presi- 
dent, and Vicki Bruer, secretary, 
by next Monday, 4 P.M. 

ONLY MEN students with a 3.0 
quality point average can qualify 
for Bachelor of Ugliness, and 
women with a 3.0 average, for 
Miss Lipscomb. 

Eligibles must also be candi- 
dates for graduation in 1970, but 
may be members of the June, Au- 
gust or December graduating 
class. 

Election of the 1970 senior su- 
perlatives will be held on Thurs- 
day, March 5, with Breegle and 
Vicki in charge. 

THESE ARE the highest honors 
Lipscomb students can confer on a 
senior man and woman, and those 
elected are considered to be repre- 
sentative of the finest type of stu- 
dents in the graduating classes. 

Lucien Simpson, now a student 
in the Medical School of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, was the 
1969 Bachelor of Ugliness, and 
Jeannie Campbell, now the wife of 
Dickie Jones, also a 1969 graduate, 
was Miss Lipscomb. 


information services of the various 
departments. 

KENNY BARFIELD, FORMER 
EDITOR of the BABBLER and di- 
rector of the first three workshops, 


will again be in charge of the. 


critical rating service offered each 
year. 

Barfield is now on the faculty of 
Mars Hill Bible School, Florence, 
Ala., and the current issue of Pho- 
tolith carries an article by him on 
newspaper editing. 

Each school taking advantage of 
the critical rating service is to 
submit three issues of its papers 
published since September, 1969. 
These must be mailed in time to 
reach Lipscomb no later than 
March 13. 

A BLANKET FEE of $5 will 
cover any number of students 
from each high school and also 
entitle the school’s paper to free 
judging and critique. The critical 
service alone for those schools not 
sending representatives to the 
workshop will be $3. 


Plaques will be awarded to the | 


best over-all newspaper, the best 
mimeographed newspaper, and 
three other papers scoring the 
highest number of points. 
Certificates of superior and excel- 
lent performance, as well as an 
award for the most improved 
newspaper, will also be awarded. 

THE WORKSHOP WILL OPEN 
for registration in Burton Admin- 
istration Building at 8:30 A.M. and 
Mr. Crockett will deliver the key- 
note address at 10 A.M. Sessions 
on various aspects of both news- 
paper and yearbook editing, as 
well as on journalism as a profes- 
sion, will be conducted by out- 
standing faculty advisors and pro- 
fessional journalists at 10:45 A.M., 
1 P.M., and 2 P.M. 

Registration forms, critical re- 
view entries, and any questions 
should be addressed to Publica- 
tions Workshop Director, BAB- 
BLER Box, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 
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Alpha Tautakes Ist in forensics meet; 
trophy offered in play competition 


Club winners of the annual In- 
tramural Forensic Tournament 
held last week are Alpha Tau, 
first place; Tau Phi, second; and 
Psi Alpha, third. 

Results of the tournament were 
announced Saturday evening by 
Dr. Forrest Rhoads, director, at 
the banquet and following the 
presentation of the one-act plays. 

A NEW TROPHY offered for 
the first time in this year’s contest 
was the Ora Crabtree award, 
given to the best entry in the 
one-act play competition in mem- 
ory of Miss Ora Crabtree, who 
produced plays for the Lipscomb 
stage for 30 years. 

Winner of the first Ora Crabtree 
trophy is the play, “Roast Pig,” by 
Raymond Hull. This was directed 
by Anna Daniels with Al Jackson 
in charge of sets and Sharon 
Finley as stage manager. 

All male acting honors were 
taken by “Roast Pig,” with Char- 
ley Newman, narrator, in first 
place; Phil Roseberry, Ho Ti, sec- 
ond place; and John Bridges, Bo 
Bo, third place. _ 

Taking second place drama 
honors was Thornton Wilder’s 
“Queens of France.” Jane Arnett 
was the director, Janie Yates the 
stage manager, and the following 
rounded out the technical staff: 

- Debbie Flippen, props; Doris 
Jean Smith, sound; Jane Arnold, 
dialectian; and costumes, Patty 
Minton, Beth Carman and Ann 
Freeman. As Madame Pugeot, 
Beth Carman took. first place in 
feminine acting in this play. 

“INFANTA,” by Lewy Olfson 


AL 


slates spring concert 


by Katherine Dooley 
Music to suit the taste of every Lipscomb student is planned for 
the upcoming winter concert of the David Lipscomb College Concert 


Band, March 5 at 7:30 P.M. 


DON DARBY’S arrangement of music from the popular movie, 
“Romeo and Juliet” will be performed. The very beautiful theme from 
the film will thrill both the highly refined and the more practical 


musical tastes. 


The classical arrangements will include such beautiful pieces as 


Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
Shostakovich. 


and 


“The Festive Overture” by 


No concert would be complete without a march, and to satisfy this 
need “Under the Double Eagle” will be performed. 
NO ADMISSION will be charged for the concert, and the public 


is invited. 


In the years that J. Burley Bowman has been director of the band, 
it has grown not only in enthusiasm but in size to a present total of 


85 pieces. 


Bowman came to DLC four years ago from North Texas State 
University where he received his degree in music education. 

On the calendar for next quarter is the band’s annual spring tour 
which will last four days taking them into the northern United States. 
Also, sean ee here at home a eo e (dee 


SX GVW, SS SS 


by Joyce Cagle 

Students are paying for food in 
the Lipscomb Dining Center, and 
they should get the best of ser- 
vices, James Kennedy, director of 
ARA-Slater Food Services. at 
Lipscomb, said last week. 

Kennedy met with the Lips- 
comb Food Preference Committee 
appointed by President Athens 
Clay Pullias in open discussion of 
the various problems and benefits 
of the present system. 

THE COMMITTEE of 19 stu- 
dents was appointed last quarter 
at the suggestion of Kennedy, be- 
cause he wishes to hear comments 
from the students concerning food 
services. 

In this connection, he suggested 
that someone should send for him 
personally if at any time the serv- 
ing line is not functioning satis- 
factorily. 

Part of the problems that have 


CA ľťLLL YS 


been encountered, he feels, can be 
attributed to the fact that he does 
not always know about faulty sit- 
uations. 

Lack of knowledge of some of 
the problems and badly crippled 
staff because of flu or other ill- 
nesses this winter have handi- 
capped him in keeping service at 
top level, he said. 

Members of the committee at- 
tending the meeting agreed that 
improvement is evident: the music 
has improved, the food has im- 
proved, and the general atmo- 
sphere is even better. 

A FIELD TRIP, to be catered 
by Kennedy’s services, is under 
consideration for spring quarter. 
An Easter festive dinner is also 
planned, along with an Easter egg 
hunt the day before. 

The next monotony breaker will 
be an ice cream excursion, accord- 


based on a short story by Oscar 
Wilde, won third place in drama. 
Linda Peek was its director; Car- 
lyn Henden and Ricki Ann Hodges 
were stage managers; Emily Pres- 
ley headed the properties staff, 
and Janice Neese was in charge of 
costumes. 

Second place as the best actress 
was won by Sherillyn Forrester, 
who appeared as Le Bossu in “In- 
fanta.” 

“The Rats,” an Agatha Christie 
mystery, came in fourth in the 
drama competition. J. R. Wears 
was the director, Nancy Raney the 
stage manager, and Linda Smith 
and Warren Green were in charge 
of props. 

Linda Smith, cast as Sandra in 
“The Rats,” won third place in 
best actress honors. 

Alpha Tau and Gamma Lambda 
presented “Roast Pig’; Lambda 
Psi, Delta Nu and Kappa Chi, 
“Queens of France”; Psi Alpha, 
Zeta Nu, Pi Omicron and Kappa 
Theta, “Infanta”; and Tau Phi, 
Tau Theta Epsilon and Sigma Phi, 
“The Rats.” 

WINNERS in the week-long de- 
bate rounds were first place, af- 


firmative, Rebecca Holmes and 
Charlotte Qualls, Delta Sigma 
team; negative, Ed Neeley and 


Rob Robinson, Alpha Tau. 

Teams in second place were, af- 
firmative, Ernie Hyne and Ron 
Parnell, Tau Phi; negative, Wayne 
Tomlinson and Gerald Coggin, 
Beta Tau. 

Debate awards for best individ- 
ual speakers went to Robinson, 
first place; Miss Qualls, second 
place; and Tomlinson and Parnell, 
who tied for third place. 

After dinner speakers, who 
were featured at the banquet Sat- 
urday evening honoring partici- 
pants and judges, which was held 
in the Lipscomb Dining Center, 
were rated as follows: 

Tom Maust, Tau Phi, and Diane 
Dart, Theta Tau Epsilon, first 
place in men’s and women’s com- 
petition; Gary Gatten, Gamma 
Chi, and Terry Horn, Alpha Tau, 
second and third place in men’s 
after dinner speaking, respec- 
tively. 

IN OTHER individual events, 
first, second and third place, 
respectively, winners were as fol- 
lows: women’s radio speaking— 
Mary Bennett, independent; Mari- 
lyn Epperly, Theta Tau Epsilon 
and Doris Jane Crawford, Lambda 
Psi. 

Men’s radio speaking—Jim But- 
ler, Kappa Theta; Jim Slater, Tau 
Phi; and John Yates, Gamma Chi. 

Women’s extemporaneous— 
Sarah Clark, Delta Sigma; Linda 


Food committee talks with Kennedy 


ing to Kennedy, with opportunity 
to make your own sundaes. 

Also under discussion is a 
dressy buffet, to furnish a semi- 
formal occasion in the Dining 
Center. 

“As dean of students, I feel that 
many would enjoy more formal 
occasions,’ Dean Thomas I. Cook 
said. 

“The price here is not as high as 
in the local restaurants, and the 
facilities are far better than at 
most places.” 

BOTH DEAN COOK and Ken- 
nedy emphasized that all students 
should feel free to make sugges- 
tions to the Food Preferences 
Committee, which in turn can 
bring these to the attention of 
ARA-Slater. 

All present agreed that the food 
services possible with the facilities 
available here have not begun to 
be used to their full potential yet. 


Peek, Psi Alpha; and Margaret 
Uvick, Gamma Lambda. Men’s 
extemporaneous—Dewey Bain, Al- 
pha Tau; Charles Ottinger, Pi 
Omicron, and Jim Atkinson, Beta 
Tau, tied for second; and Larry 
Caillouet, Tau Phi. 

WOMEN’S ORAL interpretation 
—Sharon Brumit, Psi Alpha; 
Nancy Raney, Sigma Phi; and 
Nancy Bennett, independent; 
men’s oral  interpretation—Bill 
Dillon, independent; J. R. Wears, 
Tau Phi; and Eddie Lenore, Pi 
Omicron. 

Women’s Bible reading—Sharon 
Brumit, Psi Alpha; Linda Perry, 
Lambda Psi; Lynn McAlister, 
Sigma Phi. Men’s Bible reading 
—Charles Newman, Alpha Tau; 
Michael Jones, independent; and 
Larry McKenzie, Tau Phi. 

Women’s persuasive speaking 
—Sherilyn Forrester, Psi Alpha; 
Linda Smith, Sigma Phi; Susan 
Phelps, Gamma Lambda. Men’s 
persuasive speaking—Mike Mc- 
Donald, Tau Phi; Terry Horn, 
Alpha Tau; and Jim Wesson, Beta 
Tau. 


A Cappella 
sets schedule 


by Jane A. Arnold 

A Cappella Singers will perform 
in Atlanta and Valdosta, Ga.; 
Daytona, Orlando, Gainesville and 
Pensacola, Fla.; and Mobile and 
Birmingham, Ala., during spring 
vacation. 

Under direction of Paul Downey, 
instructor in music, they will open 
the tour March 13 in Atlanta with 
a program for the annual banquet 
of friends of Lipscomb in that city. 

THEIR CONCLUDING CON- 
CERT will be at a youth rally 
sponsored by the Woodlawn 
Church of Christ in Birmingham 
on March 21. 


Paul Downey 


In addition to singing, the 52 
members of the chorus will spend 
a day at Kennedy Space Center in 
Florida and tour Bellingrath Gar- 
dens in Mobile. 

With men in tuxedoes and 
women in new blue velveteen 
gowns, the chorus will sing selec- 
tions from Brahms, Bach and con- 
temporary numbers by Jack Boyd. 

A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
of the old favorite, “Amazing 
Grace,” will be sung by Charlie 
Newman, soloist. Other familiar 
numbers will be sung by the cho- 
rus, including “No Tears in 
Heaven,” “PUI Meet You in the 
Morning,” “An Empty Mansion,” 
“Where the Soul of Man Never 
Dies,” and “Precious Memories.” 
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Freedom fizzles to fantasy 


What’s happened to the love generation? 

Yes, what’s happened to those optimists who had the new and revolu- 
tionary answer of love for all the world problems? 

They were the generation that was at last able to see what was wrong 


with the world. 


They were the ones who wanted honesty instead of hypocrisy, peace in- 
stead of war, fairness instead of prejudice, and freedom instead of censor- 
ship. They were full of altruistic ideas, they were the champions of the 
underdog—they had the ultimate answer—love. 

Where did it go wrong? The ideals were right, but where did it get off 
on the wrong track? Instead of bettering society this love generation has 


added to its problems. 


Instead of practicing the law of love that they flaunted so openly, they 
have withdrawn into a world of fantasy where drugs become the means to a 


satisfied mind. 


The ironies of their preaching and practicing are amazing if not sad. 
While standing for the rights of blacks who have suffered from prejudice, 
they substitute their own brand of bias against anyone who is a member of 


the “establishment.” 


Demonstrations for peace have sometimes ended violently, and many of 
those demanding their right to free speech have used it only as a way of 


denying someone else the same right. 


It is puzzling to see how such a beautiful philosophy has been perverted 
into a justification for actions both immoral and illegal. 

Love cults have gone on murdering rampages. Youths have taken to the 
streets and battled with police in the name of good will for man and 


society. 


True, these people have publicized the idea of love for mankind and 
universal brotherhood, but they have also perverted these same ideas al- 


most beyond recognition. 


The frightening thing is that there is no end in sight for this misuse of 
the greatest philosophy. It will end only when this “love generation” takes 
as hard a look at itself as it has taken of the rest of the world. 

Yes, the ideals were right, but the practical application came somewhat 


short of its goal. 


= Power of dialogue negated 


by parasitical communication 


by Barry Kelley 

In an era that offers Johnny Carson as 
its most popular after-midnight cowboy, it 
is apt that most Americans have pitched 
their tents in the camp of monologue. 

But it is the soldiers of monologue who 
are responsible for many of the carcasses 
of dead relationships strewn about the 
American scene. 

There are too few of us who can say that 
we have not been accomplices in the 
slaughter of dialogue. Young, old, con- 
servative, liberal alike, we have all con- 
tributed to its demise by our obsessions 
with only our own points of view. 

Our communication has become parasiti- 
cal because we are responsive only to a 
confirmation of our own thoughts. We en- 
gage in discussions by using our listeners 
as sounding boards instead of partners in 
communication. 

EVERY POINT OF VIEW in this coun- 
try has its own set of articulate orators, 
gifted men who express themselves skill- 
fully. But expression is merely the fabric 
of communication, not the substance. 

It is not enough to state eloquently an 
opinion when agreement by the listeners is 
the speaker’s paramount aim. One should 
be willing to offer his thoughts in a dialog- 
ical confrontation that involves an ex- 
change of his ideas, not a superimposing of 
them. 

The abuse of dialogue has been most ap- 
parent in the political realm. National sol- 
idarity is now a remote dream because po- 
litical camps insist in advancing their own 
cause by falsifying the aims and character 
of their opponents. 

Politicians avoid dialogical confronta- 
tions because they are not adept in give- 
and-take relationships. They have frozen 
themselves into a posture of intransigence 
because they refuse to concede the cre- 
dence of an opposing point of view. 

The cleveage between establishment and 
anti-establishment groups could be recon- 
ciled by the use of dialogue. But people in 
both camps are too enamored with being 
right to listen to what the other fellow has 
to say. 

They try to dominate each other and are 
interested only in those ideas that resemble 
their own. And they distort everything 
their opponent has to say to their precon- 
ceived notion of what they expected him 
to say. Thus, they are talking to presump- 
tions, not people. 

OF COSMIC SIGNIFICANCE is the sur- 
render of the church to monologue. Too 
often the church has assumed a monologi- 
cal stance in its relationship with the 
world, talking at the world instead of with 
it. 

Our religious tradition becomes dead and 
sterile when it passes through generations 
without any real encounter with them. 
Yet, in many cases the church still tries to 
communicate with the world without in- 
teracting with it. 

Part of the problem is the obsession of 
church leaders with a traditional vocabu- 
lary that has not been adjusted to meet the 
needs of the contemporary generation. 

Words like “redemption” “grace,” even 


‘Jove,’ demand different treatments from 
the pulpit from what they got a generation 
ago. But regularly they are dispatched 
with a perfunctory ease by preachers who 
are more interested in teaching a vocabu- 
lary than in communicating. Thus, the 
Word of God is often spoke in isolation in- 
stead of in relation to its listeners. 

UNFORTUNATELY, DIALOGUE is as 
much a stranger to the humdrum world of 
everyday living as it is to the larger arenas 
of politics and religion. Its absence has 
strained relationships between husband 
and wife, father and son, employer and 
employee. 

There are certain risks involved in dia- 
logical communication that people refuse to 
run. They do not care to construct the in- 
nerness of another’s point of view because 
it might demand the surrendering of their 
own. They do not heed Martin Buber’s 
advice to “experience the other side” be- 
cause to do so would tax their imaginative 
faculties. 

They blame their frustrations as a com- 
municator on the stupidity of their listener 
when the authentic scapegoat is their own 
arrogance. When they engage in verbal 
intercourse, their words are not thought of 
in the point of view of the listener. And 
when their listener has the floor, their 
mind takes a vacation until it is time for 
them to speak again. 

It is a difficult and challenging task to 
engage a person in dialogue, but that is 
why dialogue has become so rare. It is 
much easier to enter a discussion with an 
open mouth, rather than an open mind, but 
it is open mouths and closed minds that 
have reduced our country to a congregation 
of babblers that speak to each other in un- 
known tongues. 


Student raps 
campus apathy 


To the editor: 

I would like to say something in defense 
of the administration’s efforts to try to un- 
derstand students’ attitudes. 

Monday, during chapel, it was an- 
nounced that Bruce Breegle would meet 
with Elam Hall residents to discuss any 
complaints or any advice for improving 
communication and campus life. As usual, 
the turnout was not much to speak of. 

Bruce is working along with the admin- 
istration in an effort to present our views, 
and yet some students fail to show enough 
interest to bother to stop for a few mo- 
ments and talk with him. This can be un- 
derstood in some cases, but a whole dormi- 
tory? 

How can we expect the administrators 
to work along with us if we aren’t willing 
to meet them half way? Criticism is easy 
enough but doing something positive about 
a situation requires interest and effort. 

Sincerely, 
Joyce Anstey 
Sophomore 


Dr. Banowsky takes long look at playboy philosophy 


by Deby K. Samuels 
“Its a Playboy World.” By William S. 
Banowsky. Fleming H. Revell. $3.50. 

Most of us are willing to admit that we 
are in the midst of widespread moral con- 
fusion and ambiguity. Especially as young 
people, we know, if we are honest with 
ourselves, that the diet of moral philosophy 
we were raised on seems at times out of 
touch, stale, and useless to our lives. The 
patterns of behavior it requires seem unac- 
ceptable—or at least the reasons that are 
always given for them do. 

DR. WILLIAM S. BANOWSKY, vice 
president of Pepperdine College, a sister 
Christian school in Los Angeles, takes the 
bull by the horns, or more precisely, the 
bunny by the ears, and frankly examines 
the present. pleasure-seeking trend of the 
playboy philosophy which seems to have 
great appeal in today’s societal situation. 

“It’s a Playboy World” is not an attack 
on “Playboy Magazine” or Hugh Hefner. It 
is a logical, methodical, and skillful dissec- 
tion that goes deeper and exposes the fal- 
lacious precepts which serve as the bed- 
dock of hedonistic philosophy, a philoso- 
phy which is fast becoming a popular con- 
temporary cult in even conventional 
American middle-class life. He shows it 
to be nothing more than a straw man with 
a straw philosophy in a moral wasteland. 

“Today it is fashionable to speak of the 


moral revolution of the 20th Century, but. 


what many people have failed to notice is 
that the revolution is over. 

“The high idealism and clear-cut pur- 
poses have faded, and what was once a 


_pleasure-seeking” 


genuine revolution is now a mere rebellion. 
What it amounts to is that the moral revo- 
lution has degenerated into the cult of 
pleasure.” 

THE MORAL REVOLUTION, which Dr. 
Banoswky defines as the quest for happi- 
ness instead of boredom, tolerance instead 
of indifference, and individual freedom in- 
stead of conformity, anonymity, and en- 
slavement, has failed, and “the prophets of 
have had a heyday 
“fighting in the shadow of a finished rev- 
olution’”—under the guise of a philosophy 
guaranteed to loose the chains which stand 
in the way of the spirit’s liberation. 

One of the factors behind their success is 
the condition of contemporary religion, 
without respect for denominational lines. 
Some refuse to recognize the progress of 
the moral rebels. Others try to fight it, 
but their confusion in trying to understand 
the situation makes their efforts irrelevant. 

“The ones who occupy pulpits devote the 
large part of their ministries to being 
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against things and to answering tired ques- 
tions no one is asking. When parishioners 
come from spiritually-starved worlds in 
search of Sunday bread, they are given 
stones instead. 

INTO THIS SPIRITUAL VACUUM hops 
playboyism and its juiciest carrot is the 
brand of sex it dangles in front of us. The 
new outlook presents a biological idol and 
people which are nothing more than pin- 
ups and playthings. The desire for a per- 
son is replaced by the desire for a sensa- 
tion. 

“Playboyism promises to take us on a 
voyage that leads to an island of carefree 
Utopia; what it is really doing is putting us 
out to sea in a sieve.” 

This modern set of ethics seriously 
threatens to eradicate any semblance of in- 
dividual dignity. Playboyism does not 
have hard-core substance or guts sufficient 
to build a life on. 

“THE PLAYBOY PHILOSOPHY looks 
fine on paper, but what does it have to say 
about poverty and suffering? Does the 
playboy have any message for the hunch- 
back? In the presence of pain and death 
in Viet Nam, of hunger in Nigeria, of 
human alientation in Watts or Harlem, the 
playboy world looks like never-never 
land.” 

Dr. Banowsky does not tear down a phi- 
losophy, a way of life, just to jeer and 
walk away from the rubble. In his final 
chapter, he logically and methodically of- 
fers a third alternative between the bore- 
dom, the weariness of the spirit, and hedo- 
nism. 


“If the only live choice were between the 


_ playboy philosophy and boredom, many 


intelligent 
former.” 

HIS THIRD ALTERNATIVE is Christ 
and “the Christian notion that man’s effort 
to make himself personally and collectively 
happy in earthly terms are doomed to fail- 
ure.” But it is not the meek and mild 
Christ of stained-glass windows, high pul- 
pits, Sunday school pictures, and the 
clergy. 

It is the young, virile man who “ex- 
ploded in violent anger at the sight of ex- 
ploitation or smug hypocrisy, and deliber- 
ately walked to His death despite the ur- 
gent pleas of His closest friends.” 

Dr. Banowsky ends his thesis asserting 
that the revolutionary Jesus is the only 
valid leader in a moral revolution that will 
not become a perplexing rebellion. 

DR. BANOWSKY GRADUATED from 
David Lipscomb and continued his educa- 
tion at the University of New Mexico and 
the University of Southern California, 
where he received his Ph.D. in communi- 
cations. 

“It’s a Playboy World” has been on the 
best-seller list among religious books for 
several weeks. 

Literally, this book is not particularly 
noteworthy. Its value lies in what it says. 
It is a logical, well-organized, and occa- 
sionally eloquent piece of writing aimed at 
a majority position presently in vogue, 
and the reader will find it well worth a 
few minutes’ thoughtful attention. 


persons would choose the 


Promotion announcement made 
for seven DLC faculty 


Seven members of the DLC fac- 
ulty were notified last week by 
President Athens Clay Pullias of 
promotions effective immediately. 

Three of the promotions have 
gone to assistant professors, ele- 
vating them to associate profes- 
sors; and the other four are to 
teachers now listed as instructors, 
who become assistant professors. 

The new assistant professors 
received their advanced degrees 
during the summer or fall, and 
their promotions came as a result 
of completing their degree pro- 
grams. 

DR. MARLIN CONNELLY has 
been advanced from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of 
speech. Dr. Connelly holds the 
B.A. degree from David Lipscomb 
College, the M.A. degree from 
Temple University, and the Ph.D. 
degree from Ohio State University. 

Dr. Franklin B. Jones has been 
promoted from assistant professor 
to associate professor of education. 
Dr. Jones holds the B.A. and M.A, 


degrees from Murray State Uni- 
versity and the Ed.D. degree from 
the University of Mississippi. 

Dr. James McDonough has been 
advanced from assistant to asso- 
ciate professor of history. McDon- 
ough received the B.A. degree 
from David Lipscomb College, the 
M.A. degree from Abilene Chris- 
tian College, and the Ph.D. from 
Florida State University. 

DR. JAMES COSTELLO has 
been promoted to assistant profes- 
sor of education. Costello holds 
the B.A. degree from David Lips- 
comb, the M.A. degree from Pea- 
body College, and the Ed.D. de- 
gree from Indiana University. 

A Ph.D. in speech has been 
added to Dr. Forrest Rhoads’ ac- 
ademic record, in recognition of 
which he has been promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor of 
speech. He has the B.A. from 
Lipscomb, M.A. from Central 
Michigan University, and now has 
the Ph.D. from Southern Illinois 
University. 


ICC plans pizza party, 
schedules Peter Sayers 


Peter Sayers, well-known ' En- 
glish folk singer, will be brought 
to the Lipscomb campus in the 
spring quarter, Bruce Breegle, 
president of the student body, an- 
nounced at Monday evening’s 


Debaters cop 
top positions 
in. tourney 


Lipscomb’s six debaters in the 
Tennessee Intercollegiate Forensic 
Tournament at University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, recently had 
the best won-lost record and the 
highest total speaker points. 

Terry Cook and Dennis Hood 
took first place in the junior divi- 
sion (for those with two years ex- 
perience or less) among the 20 
teams competing, and Elizabeth 
Owen and John Tracy came in 
third. 

On the basis of speaker points, 
Hood was named the Champion 
Debater in the state for the junior 
division. 

Dan DeLoach and Philip Gibbs 
won third place in the senior divi- 
sion. 

Finalists in individual events 
included Cook in extemporaneous, 
Tracy in persuasive speaking, and 
DeLoach in oral interpretation. 

Dr. Forrest Rhoads and Dr. Mar- 
lin Connelly Jr. accompanied the 
squad in the three-day tourna- 
ment. 


Dr. McRay, 


by Susan Scott 

Traveling is becoming an every- 
day experience for Bible teacher 
Dr. John McRay. 

In August, the associate profes- 
sor of Bible will be taking a non- 
stop flight of 5,800 miles from 
New York to the Middle East to 
begin a tour of the Holy Lands. 

Every other Saturday this 
spring he will be hopping a plane 
to Memphis to teach a five-hour 
graduate course in Hebrew to 16 
students at Harding Academy. 

AN INSTRUCTOR at Hard- 
ing for nine years and a former 
graduate student, McRay will 
speak at the annual alumni lec- 
tures being held at the school dur- 
ing April 16-17. He has chosen as 
his topic for the four lectures, “An 
Understanding of the Formation 
of the New Testament Canon.” 

“I have had to turn down two 
invitations to lecture at Florida 
State because I have no time,” he 
said regretfully. Time is some- 
thing of which he has too little. 

Dr. McRay came to Lipscomb to 
teach in 1966. He received his 
B.A. from DLC, his M.A. from 
Harding, and his Ph.D. .in New 
Testament and Early Christian 
Literature from the University of 


meeting of the Interclub Council. 

Sayers will be presented in 
Alumni Auditorium on May 23 at 
8 p.m., Breegle said. Tickets for 
the entertainment will be $1.75. 
The singer will be accompanied 
by Norman Blake of “The Johnny 
Cash Show.” 

Composed of student body 
officers and representatives of all 
social clubs, the Council also set 
the date for Singarama, postponed 
from winter to spring quarter this 
year. 

PLANS were made for an all- 
campus pizza party on March 6, to 
be sponsored by the Interclub 
Council. 

Sigma Iota Delta, men’s social 
club, announced it will sponsor an 
interclub basketball tournament 
the first weekend of next quarter, 
with an entry fee of $2 to cover 
expense of trophies. 

Miss Frances Moore, director of 
women’s intramural sports, an- 
nounced the organization of an in- 
terclub softball tournament for 
women in the spring. 

SINGARAMA is now scheduled 
on April 10, and social clubs par- 
ticipating will be divided into four 
groups, the council decided. 

A theme centering around geo- 
graphical and chronological United 
States is being considered, as for 
example, “The Old South.” Noth- 
ing definite has been decided on 
in this connection as yet, how- 
ever. 

Breegle announced that the In- 
terclub Council will hold one more 
meeting during -the winter quar- 
ter. 


members 


Requirements for the B.D. de- 
gree at Vanderbilt University 
have now been completed by J. 
Leo Snow, instructor in Bible, and 
he has been promoted to assistant 
professor of Bible. He has the 
B.A. degree from Lipscomb and 
the M.A. degree from George Pea- 
body College. 

Dr. Patrick H. Deese, instructor 
in social science since 1962, has 
been promoted to assistant profes- 
sor of political science. After re- 
ceiving the B.A. degree in history 
here in 1961, he earned the M.A. 
degree at Harding College in 1962. 
He has just completed require- 
ment for the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. 

HIS WIFE, the former Helen 
Roberts, was valedictorian of the 
June class of 1965, receiving the 
B.A. degree in English. She has 
the M.A. from the University of 
Tennessee and is working toward 
a doctoral degree at George Pea- 
body College. Dr. Connelly’s wife, 
the former Nancy Williamson, is 
a Lipscomb graduate at both col- 
lege and high school levels; and 
Mrs. McDonough is working to- 
ward a degree. 

It will be noted that six of the 
seven are Lipscomb graduates, and 
no more than two come from the 
same DLC departments: Dr. Con- 
nelly and Dr. Rhoads, department 
of speech; Dr. McDonough and Dr. 
Deese, department of history; Dr. 
Costello, department of education; 
and Leo Snow, Bible. 

The four new assistant profes- 
sors have all completed their de- 
gree programs under Lipscomb’s 
special provisions of aid for mem- 
bers of the faculty wishing to 
study for advanced degrees. 


IN SQ. LARAN 


by Bob Sircy 

Pre-registration for Lips- 
comb’s spring quarter will be 
held March 7 in McQuiddy 
Gym. Because of the success 
of winter quarter’s system, the 
procedure will remain the same 
for this pre-registration. 

During a two week period 
beginning Feb. 23, the students 
may make appointments with 
their faculty advisors to pick 
up counselee IBM cards and 
have their dean’s card signed. 
Students must have the IBM 
card to receive their pre-regis- 
tration envelopes. 

On March 6, beginning at 8 
A.M., pre-registration envel- 
opes may be picked up in the 
hall of A. M. Burton Adminis- 
tration Building wunder the 
clock. The student’s counselee 
card must be presented to re- 
ceive his envelope. 

On Saturday, entrance to the 
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Council members 
Neil Christy and Staton Shelby take part in the discussion at the 
President’s Student Council meeting last week. Discussion centered 
around problems and plans for the school. 


Crosby and son jazz combo 
praised in recent fund drive 


by Ruth Ryan 
-Lipscomb has a rare father-son 
musical team in Bill Crosby, June 
graduate, and his father, Dr. W. A. 
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gym will follow according to 
an alphabetical order of last 
names. Each student must pre- 
sent his ID card and envelope 
to be admitted. Inside the gym 
the usual procedures will be 
followed. 

Students will be admitted ac- 
cording to the following sched- 
ule: 8:00 Ga-G1; 8:10 Go-Gy; 
8:20 Ha-He; 8:30 Hi-Ho; 8:40 
Hu-Hy; 8:50 I,J,K; 9:00 L; 9:10 
Ma-Mc; 9:20 Me-Mi; 9:30 Mo- 
My; 9:40 N,O; 9:50 Pa-Pi; 

10:00 Pl-Py,Q; 10:10 Ra-Ri; 
10:20 Ro-Ry; 10:30 Sa-Sn; 
10:40 So-Sy; 10:50 T,U,V; 11:00 
Wa-We; 11:10 Wh-Wy; 11:20 
X,Y,Z; 11:30 Aa-Ai; 11:40 As- 
Az; 11:50 Ba-Be; 12:00 Bi-Bl; 
12:10 Bo; 12:20 Br; 12:30 Bu- 
By; 

12:40 Ca-Ch; 12:50 Cl-Cz; 
1:00 Da-Di; 1:10 Do-Dy; 1:20 
E,F; 1:30-1:40 ALL who could 
not meet above schedule. 
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ardent traveler, to visit Middle East 


Chicago. 

He and his wife, Annette, have 
three children ages 11, 9, and 8. 

A by-product of the three 


John R. McRay 


DR. ee IS LOOKING 
forward to returning to the Holy 
Land after summer quarter. 

“We will go first to Egypt, if it 
is still on the map! Then we will 
be in Israel for a week and in Eu- 
rope for two weeks.” 

Bill Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Truck Sales, and his wife, 
will accompany Dr. and Mrs. 
McRay. Wilson may sponsor a 
preacher training program in the 
Holy Lands. 

“The program would be an ex- 


` tension of our work here at Lips- 


comb,” Dr. McRay said. The top 
students in Bible would be se- 
lected to study for a summer in 
the Holy Land. 

“Oh yes, women will be wel- 
come too,” he added. 

Dr. McRay is an authority on 
the Middle East, having led a tour 
in 1967 with Dr. George Howard. 
The McRay family returned in 
1969 to investigate the training 
program and to sightsee. 

Actually, his primary purpose in 
going back last summer was to 
study Bible archaeology at the 
University of Jerusalem to better 
prepare him for some of his 
courses at Lipscomb. 
months’ stay, however, was a rare 


collection of oil lamps dating from 
the time of Abraham to Moham- 
med in the seventh century. An- 
other dividend was the opportunity 
to take his family sight-seeing 
through Europe. 

“We bummed across Europe for 
17 days, if you can imagine drag- 
ging three kids along in a Volks- 
‘wagen!” he quipped. 

IN DESCRIBING THE LAND 
he visited, McRay explained that 
although a “fourth war” is brew- 
ing is Israel, most of the people of 
the struggling nation continue to 
exist as their ancestors did in 
Christ’s day. 

“We, in America, think of Dan- 
iel Boone and the Alamo as antiq- 
uities. In Israel one can go out of 
Jerusalem and find people living 
as they were thousands of years 
ago,” he said. 

“My love for the Holy Land al- 
most approximates my love for 
my own country. Is that weird? 

_“To stand on the pinnacle of the 
temple with the warm breeze 
blowing in your face and to look 
down on the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane is an incomparable thrill.” 

Not an everyday experience? 
For Dr. McRay, it is almost as 
frequent as a flight to Memphis! 


Crosby, Dickson, Tenn., physician. 

They even prove an exception 
to the adage that honors are 
rarely achieved in one’s home 
town. 

DURING THE RECENT March 
of Dimes campaign, Bill and his 
father were the headliners on a 
“Festival of Stars” program at the 
Dickson High School, which was a 
county-wide effort to raise money 
for the drive. They are a piano- 
drums duo. ° 

Lee Marsh, former national 
president of the Lipscomb Alumni 
Association, was master of cere- 
monies for the show and reports a 
“fabulous response” to the Cros- 
bys’ performance. 

Dr. Crosby, the piano player of 
the duo, attended Pepperdine Col- 
lege and the University of Ten- 
nessee before becoming the opera- 
tor of Dickson General Hospital. 

NOT ONLY IS HE a physican 
and hospital director, but he is 
also the mayor of Dickson. All 
this activity is summed up in the 
comment by his son, “Dad works 
hard.” 

Bills musically inclined father 
got him started on the drums. 
Listening to Moe Morillo, his fa- 
vorite jazz musician, and Jack 
Sperlings on records gave him the 
feel for modern jazz. He also 
studied about a year under Jack 
Grubel, “the best in Nashville,” 
according to Bill. 

The Bosanova or _ jazz-waltz 
type of music like the theme of 
“Mannix” or songs with an unu- 
sual composition time like those of 
Dave Brubeck are the kind he 
prefers to listen to and play. 

“JAZZ IS GETTING to be 
highly sophisticated now, and not 
many people listen to it. Like 
classical music, you have to un- 
derstand it to like it,” he says. 

Although Bill plays two or three 
hours a day for his own enjoy- 
ment and “to get away from it 
all,’ jazz is still serious business 
to him. 

“Tt makes you think; ie a good 
form of expression. Jazz is a 
chance to be creative. That’s 
what it is to me—improvisation.” 

A CAREER IN MUSIC would 
have seemed the natural future 
for one with his talents, but he 
feels “a life in music is too hard 
—no life at all. 

“As a career, music gets to be 
routine, and musicians often take 
it for granted. With medicine as 
my profession, music will never 
lose its excitement for me. 

“A DOCTOR is part of a com- 
munity; a musician is not part of 
anything. Medicine is something 
to help other people, but music is 
something just for me.” 


Leading Bison scorer 


Ron Rippetoe, leading scorer for the varsity basketball team, shows 


his ball control in a practice session. 


Rippetoe breaks most points 
in a season record with 520 


by Lee Maddux 


A former “Mr. Everything with a Basketball” in high 
school made history at Lipscomb this year, as Ron Rippetoe 
broke a 19 year scoring record with 520 cumulative points for 


one season’s work. 


Rippetoe, who scored his 520 points in 25 games for a 20.8 
average, broke the old record of Cecil Majors’ 496 points dur- 


ing the 1951 season. 

THE OLD MARK fell Feb. 12, 
when Ron ripped the nets for 29 
points in the Bisons’ 87-76 loss to 
Athens in Athens, Ala. 

His high total for a single game, 
31 points on three different occa- 
sions this year, is short of the 338 
point output held by Jackie Brad- 
ford during the 1966 campaign. 

Rippetoe made noise in 1965 as 
a senior transfer student at Don- 
elson High School where he 
boasted a 29.8 point scoring output 
per game. For his efforts, he was 
named All City by both metropol- 
itan newspapers, All 19th District, 
All Region Five, All State, and All 
South. 

AFTER HIS HIGH school grad- 
uation, “The Ripper” signed a 
grant-in-aid with Ohio University 
and then transferred to Murray 
State University where he was a 


Crip shot 


Jim McCanless goes up for a crip 
as Craig McNett watches from 
under the basket in recent intra- 
mural action. 


member of the 1969 Ohio Valley 
Conference championship team 
that made a brief visit to the 
NCAA tournament. 

Rippetoe transferred to Lips- 
comb in the spring quarter of 
1969. According to NAIA rules, 
after completing 18 weeks of sat- 
isfactory work at the school, he 
was allowed to participate in in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

IN SCORING HIS record total, 
Rippetoe totals on 214 of 482 at- 
tempts from the field for 44.3 per 
cent and on 92 of 116 attempts for 
a 70.6 percentage from the foul 
line. 

He also had 63 rebounds for a 
2.5 average. 
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The Lipscomb track team 
kicked off the 1970 season with a 
repeat perforance in defending 
its TIAC Indoor Track Meet 
Championship title in Knoxville 
last weekend. 

Lewis Allen repeated his 1969 
performance by winning the 440- 
yard dash title with a time of 52.4 
seconds. Three other Bisons took 
first place honors as Ronnie Cope 
won the mile run, Steve Hawkin- 


-- SPORTS: 
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son the two-mile run, and Buddy 
Martin the 600-yard run. 
LIPSCOMB finished the meet 
with 44 points followed by Fisk 
with 38 and Southwestern with 23. 
Coach Steve Barron said of the 
victory, “I feel we deserved to win 
because it seems we have been 
working twice as hard as anyone 
else. The boys have been working 
out twice a day every day ever 
since we came back from Christ- 


Acrobats cop two wins, 
one loss on trip north 


by Randal Burton 


Coach Tom Hanvey’s gymnas- 
tics team traveled north last 
weekend and came home with two 
wins and one defeat. 

The Bisons scored victories over 
the University of Louisville, 
117.95-103.2, and the University of 
Indiana, 117.95-87.9. 

THEIR ONLY DEFEAT came at 
the hands of Slippery Rock State 
College, 116.95-101.30. 

Lipscomb scored a total of five 
first places against both teams 
with outstanding performances by 
Dave Fennessey, Steve Bohringer, 
and Ron Yancey. 

Against both teams defeated by 
the Bisons, Fennessey won the 
still rings, the long horse and the 
parallel bars. Bohringer placed 
first in the horizontal bar event 
against both squads and first 
against Louisville in the floor ex- 
ercise. 

YANCEY WON the side horse 
competition against Indiana. 

In the Slpppery Rock event, 
Lipscomb succumbed to travel 
weariness and placed only five in 
the final slots. Fennessey picked 
up first place points in both the 
long horse and horizontal bar, 
while adding a third place in the 
side horse. 

Bohringer secured third in floor 
exercise and second in the hori- 
zontal bar. 

SINCE LIPSCOMB failed to get 
130 total points in an away meet 
they failed to qualify for the na- 
tionals. 

Fennessey and Babringer will 
compete however on an individual 
basis because of their high scores 
in previous meets. 

Dave will compete in the all- 
around category while Steve will 


DLC women now eligible 
for more varsity sports 


Lipscomb women now compete 
in tennis, volleyball and badmin- 
ton at the intercollegiate level, 
Miss Betty Jean Webster, instruc- 
tor in physical education said this 
week. 

A TEAM to compete in a ten- 


Track Meets 


SEC Indoor Championships, 
Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 28 

Loras College, Murfreesboro, 
March 28 

Tennessee 
March 31 

Lipscomb Invitational, April 4 

Austin Peay State U., Clarks- 
ville, April 7 

Blue Raider Relays, 
Murfreesboro, April 11 

MTSU, Murfreesboro, April 14 

Dogwood Relays, Knoxville, 
April 18 

Lambuth College, 
April 21 

Brownsville Relays, 
ville, Tenn., April 28 

TIAC Championships, Memphis, 
Tenn., May 1-2 

UTMB, Nashville, May 5 

District 24, Lexington, Ky., May 
13 

Commander 


Tech, Cookeville, 


MTSU, 


Nashville, 


Browns- 


Ft. 


Invitational, 
Campbell, Ky., May 16 
NAIA National Championships, 
Billings, Mont., June 5-6 


nis tournament May 8, 9 and 10 in 
Centennial Park, Nashville, is 
being organized, with the follow- 
ing candidates trying out: 

Sandra Urick, Joy McMeen, 
Jane Powers, Rosemary James, 
Elaine Scott, Nancy Boyce, Caro- 
lyn Elliott, Marcia Corley, Diane 
Slaughter, Lois Mead, Brenda Van 
Cleave, Janie Morton, Kathy Hef- 
lin, Paula Hembree and Ann 
Duncan. 

The Tennessee College Women’s 
Sports Federation, sponsor of the 
tennis tournament, met in Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., recently to approve 
various competitive sports for col- 
lege women. Already sanctioned 
by the group, which has been in 
existence two years, are tennis 
and volleyball. 

BADMINTON and basketball 
have been sanctioned by the 
TCWSEF for the winter of 1971. 

Middle Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, Tennessee Tech, University 
of Tennessee, University of Ten- 
nessee Martin Branch, Memphis 
State University, Peabody College, 
Milligan College and East Tennes- 
see State University already have 
women competing in basketball. 

Women who would like to try 
out for tennis, volleyball and bad- 
minton teams to represent Lips- 
comb are asked to consult Miss 
Webster so class schedules can be 
arranged so they will be free for 
practice sessions. 


compete in floor exercise. 

Hanvey’s acrobats end the sea- 
son with a 5-1 overall won-lost 
record. 


little high 


Although trampoline 


been 
eliminated as a competitive event 
in gymnastics contests, it still pro- 


has 


vides thrills as an exhibition. 
Jupiter Jones performs here in 
the exhibition given by the gym- 
nastics team at halftime during 
the Homecoming game. 


Baseball 


MARCH 


14 Columbus College whe. 4s ree ee Columbus, Ga. 


February 27, 1970 


Tracksters win TIAC crown 


mas holidays, and that means a lot 
of work.” 

The Bisons journey to Mont- 
gomery, Ala. tomorrow for the 
SEC Indoor meet champioinship. 

Lipscomb will be competing 
along with such schools as Florida 
State, Tulane, Georgia Tech, and 
the University of South Alabama 
among others. 

Last year the Bisons then under 
Bailey Heflin’s direction, finished 
third in the meet behind Florida 
State in first place and Tulane in 
second 1.5 points ahead of third 
place. This finish was ahead of 
some 17 other colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The only Bison who will be de- 
fending his championship this year 
will be Allen who won the 440 
yd. dash in a record breaking 
course time of 50.0 seconds flat. 
This was almost two seconds off 
the old record. 

Martin also placed in the meet 
last year running the 600 yd. dash 
in 1:13.0, good for second place. 
Richard Rodgers from Tulane won 
the event in a time of 1:11.7. 

Andy Russell, a last year’s grad- 
uate won two events in the Mont- 
gomery meet, the mile and two 
mile runs. 

The Bison track team this year 
carries 29 members, 13 of whom 
are freshmen. Heading the list of 
returning veterans are Buddy 
Martin who runs the 600-yard 
run, miler Ronnie Cope, quarter 
miler Lewis Allen, and triple 
jumper Ken Durham. 

“We have four freshmen,” said 
Coach Barron, “who should break 
the school record in their events 
before the season is over. These 
boys are Shannon Roberts in the 
long jump, Chuck Allyn in the 
shotputt, David Craig in the half 
mile, and Fred Walker in the dis- 
cus. 

“ROBERTS has been sort of a 
surprise to us. The first time he 
had long jumped was three days 
before the meet in Knoxville and 
at the meet he was only seven 
inches off the school record.” 

Despite having solid contenders 
in middle distance and distance 
events, and having better strength 
in the field events than ever be- 
fore, Barron does not see an easy 
road in this year’s track schedule. 

“EVERYONE is always getting 
better and the competition this 
year will be a lot tougher than 
ever before. No team will be a 
pushover this season,” he said. 
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Breegle explains 
entertainment woes 
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Studying for finals? 


—photo by John Wood 


Although it is still winter quarter, hints of spring are not far away. 
Students turned out in droves this past week as they said goodby to 
the month of valentines and groundhogs and hello to the month of 


winds. 


Pizza party set tonight: 
Singarama theme set 


by Leah Holland 

“Pizza and Pickin’” describes the forthcoming all-campus 
party to be held tonight from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. in the Bison 
Room of the Lipscomb Dining Center. 

“I think this will be a good pre-final relaxer for all who 
can bear to tear themselves away from their books and at- 
tend,” said student body president, Bruce Breegle. 

“Weve got some good student talent lined up to do the 


pickin’ for us.” 

Entertainment, reminiscent of 
the McFarland Hall “Folk Festi- 
val” of a few weeks ago, will be 
provided by vocalists singing folk 
and other types of songs, backed 
up by guitar playing students. 

A few of those participating are 
Darrell Lanham, Al Jackson, Es- 
tella Walton, Frank Padevich, Ben 
Parker, Gail Magby, Gerald 
Jerkins, Roscoe Thornthwaite, Bill 
Wagner, Eddie Montgomery; and 
Wesley Paine will be the cheese 
on the pizza. 

Cokes will be served free and 
pizza may be purchased at 30 
cents a piece. 

THE ATMOSPHERE will be in- 
formal, and the dress will be cas- 
ual. 


ICC meets 

Singarama heads the schedule 
of activities for next quarter. A 
special meeting of the Intra-Club 
Council was held last Monday 
night to discuss the event. 

Each of the four club groups 
will choose a region of the United 
States to represent in song. 
Responsibility for the choice of 
songs is left to the originality of 
the individual groups. 

Buddy Davis was announced as 
overall director of the April 10 
program. Individual group direc- 
tors are to be chosen by today. 

Sigma Iota Delta, men’s social 
club, has announced that it will 
sponsor an interclub basketball 
tournament the first weekend of 
the spring quarter, for which an 
entry fee of $2 will be charged to 
cover trophy expenses. 

A women’s interclub softball 
tournament is also planned by 
Miss Frances Moore, director of 
women’s intramural sports. All 
clubs are invited to participate. 


Lipscomb's 


Nashville’s oldest realtor, M. N. 
Young—also the oldest living 
member of the David Lipscomb 
College Board of Directors—was 
honored at chapel Thursday 
morning of last week on beginning 
his 65th year in business and 
being in his 40th year as a mem- 
ber of the Lipscomb Board. 

“As far as I know, Mr. Young is 
the oldest active real estate man 
in Metropolitan Nashville,” Frank 


Estes, immediate past president of . 


the Nashville Real Estate Board, 


. said, “and he has been in the busi- 


ness longer than any other man 
now active.” 

YOUNG OPENED his Nashville 
real estate agency Feb. 1, 1906, 
and although nearing 90, still goes 
to his office every day and re- 
mains active in the business. 

In introducing him to the as- 
sembly of students and faculty 
members, President Athens Clay 
Pullias paid tribute to him as “a 
tower of strength in the work of 
David Lipscomb College longer 
than any other living man. 

“Mr. Young has been a member 
of the Board of Lipscomb since 
Oct. 10, 1930,” Pullias said, “and 
has served as secretary-treasurer 
since 1943. During these 39 years, 
he has missed only two meetings 
of the board. 

“His wisdom, superior business 
judgment and consecration to 
Christian principles have enabled 
him to be a vital factor in Lips- 
comb’s growing and glorious 
years. 

“HE HAS DEVELOPED a dozen 
different subdivisions in the Nash- 


40 students complete requirements 
for degrees at end of winter quarter 


by Bob Sircy 

Approximately 40 students will 
complete degree requirements at 
the end of the winter quarter, 
Dean Mack Wayne Craig has an- 
nounced. 

About the same number who 
finished in March, 1969, all of 
these graduates will receive their 
degree certificates as members of 
the June class. 

Twenty-five of the graduates 
will receive the Bachelor of Arts 
degree as compared to 15 who will 
receive the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Elementary Education and 
Psychology departments are grad- 
uating the most majors, six apiece. 

Candidates for the B.S. degree are 
Marshelle Bradford Appel, Selma, Ala., 
home economics; Barbara Irene Bar- 
nett, Campbell, Mo., secretarial stud- 
ies; Linda Durham Chapman, Summer- 
town, Tenn., elementary education. 

Sandra Whitehead Ensley, Atlanta, 
music education; Alma Jane Haley, 
Nashville, elementary education; 
Cheryl Pistole Kimbrough, Dallas, sec- 
retarial studies. 

Joy Yvonne Lane, Waukegan, Ill., el- 
ementary education; Joyce Maxine 
Lyon, Newcomerstown, Ohio, elemen- 
tary education; Osa Priscilla Mur- 
phree, McEwen, Tenn., music educa- 
tion; Charles Howard Pierce, Ever- 
green, Ala., physical education. 

Cecil Wayne Rankhorn, Nashville, 
physical education; Edward Carlton 
Reasonover, Nashville, physical educa- 
tion; Carol Diane Rosser, Roseville, 
Ga., elementary education; Charlsie 
Darlene Whaley, Nashville, secretarial 


studies; Nancy Elizabeth Willbanks, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., elementary educa- 


tion. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree in- 
elude Stanley Lawrence Bise, Bluford, 
ul, chemistry; Curtis Dale Chandler, 
Vardaman, Miss., Bible; Charles Rich- 
ard Collett, Chattanooga, Tenn., so- 
ciology; Clydetta Fulmer, Montgomery, 
Ala., art; Kenneth Paul Gossett, Nash- 
ville, Bible. 

Mary Linda Grissom, Nashville, sec- 
retarial studies; Terry Gowen Horn, 
Knoxville, Tenn., speech; Nelson David 
Isonguyo, Nigeria, West Africa, sociol- 
ogy; Sandra Jill Jackson, Nashville, 
English; John Lawrence Jayne Jr., 
Memphis, Tenn., chemistry. 


John Patrick Kesler, Columbus, 
Ohio, sociology; Antoine F. Khoury, 
Beirut, Lebanon, accounting; James 


Robert Lloyd Jr., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., psychology; Linda Diane Mays, 
Nashville, French. 

Susan Lynne MeBee, Detroit, sociol- 
ogy-education; Charles Clayton Moore 


Jr., Nashville, psychology; Larry Lee 
Padgett, Marietta, Ga., psychology; 
Daniel Rene Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
psychology. 

Janet Elaine Riddick, Statesboro, 
Ga., psychology; David Daryl Shoe- 


maker, Gallipolis Ferry, W. Va., psy- 
chology; Charles Lawrence o 
Montgomery, Ala., chemistry; Judy 
Elizabeth Swaim, North Little Rock, 
Ark., history; Patty Jane Thedford, 
Dresden, Tenn., social science. 


AK Psi sweetheart chosen 
at annual frat banquet — 


Marsha Ann (Mrs. David) Buf- 
fington was crowned 1970 Sweet- 
heart of Alpha Kappa Psi at the 
Lipscomb Delta Kappa chapter’s 
annual Sweetheart Banquet last 
Saturday evening. 

A senior psychology major from 
Nashville, she is the former Mar- 
sha Owens, who became Mrs. 
David Buffington Dec. 19, 1969. 

Her husband is president of the 
Delta Kappa chapter and presided 
over the program at the banquet. 

Speaker was Richard M. (Pek) 
Gunn, an honorary member of 
Alpha Kappa Psi who was made 
poet laureate of Tennessee by the 
State Legislature last week. 

The dinner was held at Belle 
Meade Country Club and served 
buffet style. Dress was long for- 
mals for women and tuxedoes for 
men. 

“The Memphis Mudd,” a local 
show band of recognized talent for 
soul and rock music, was featured. 

CONSISTENTLY ON the Dean’s 
List or Honor Roll, Marsha ex- 
pects to graduate in June with a 
3.6 overall gradepoint average. 

In addition to crowning her as 
AKPsi Sweetheart, the club pre- 
sented Mrs. Axel W. Swang, wife 
of the sponsor of the Delta Kappa 
chapter, with a special sweetheart 
commendation for her years of 
service to the Lipscomb club. 

The annual sweetheart is 
elected on the basis of having 
done the most service for the fra- 
ternity of any girl in school during 


oldest board member 


ville area, including Highland and 
Warner Park in Belle Meade. 
“David Lipscomb College is hon- 
ored to salute this oldest and 
most distinguished board member, 


who continues to serve with 
power and usefulness in the 89th 
year of his life. 

“I am personally deeply in- 
debted to him for his wise counsel 


Board member meets students 
Alton Norman waits his turn to congratulate M. N. Young on beginning 


his 65th year in the real estate business in Nashville. 


After being 


commended in chapel by President Pullias, the senior member of the 
Lipscomb Board of Directors was surrounded by students. 


the school year. 

More than 100 attended the 
banquet, and guests included Rob- 
ert Pierce, a past president of the 
Delta Kappa chapter, and Mrs. 
Pierce; and Chris Gingles, AKPsi 
alumnus, and Mrs. Gingles. 

Officers of Delta Kappa for 
1969-70, who were in charge of 
the banquet, include, in addition 
to Buffington: Jim Mincey, execu- 
tive vice-president; Ken Neil, first 
vice-president; Jerry Kennedy, 
second vice-president; Jim Aston, 
treasurer; David Goolsby, secre- 
tary; and Rick Chandler, master 
of rituals. 


AKPsi Sweetheart 
Marsha Owens Buffington 


honored 


and unwavering friendship 
through 36 years of Christian edu- 
cation.” 

Young was born in Sumner 
County, Tennessee, September 9, 
1881, and attended David Lips- 
comb College (then the Nashville 
Bible School) in 1901-02. His 
wife, the late Mrs. Ruby Morrow 
Young, and two sons also attended 
this college. 

He was a director of Life and 
Casualty Insurance Co., 1935 to 
1938, and served as president of 
the Nashville Real Estate Board in: 
1941. 

His son, Dr. M. Norvel Young, 
Jr. is now president of Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles. His other 
son, Stephen Franklin Young, was 
active in business with his father 
until his death two years ago. 

AN ELDER in the Belmont Av- 
enue Church of Christ since 1930, 
the senior board member has re- 
mained in good health throughout 
his long life and is active in many 
church and civic affairs. 

Appointed to the Board of Fan- 
ning Orphan School, Nashville, in 
1930, he became president of the 
board in 1949. In 1943, this was 
discontinued as a school and its 
assets converted into a trust fund 
to provide Christian college edu- 
cation for orphaned and semi-or- 
phaned girls. Under Young’s 
chairmanship room, board, and 
tuition for several hundred girls 
have been provided for study at 
Lipscomb, Freed-Hardeman Col- 
lege, Harding College, and Pep- 
perdine College. 
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Nixon permits 
Special audience 


to Mike Adams 


by Nancy Bennett 

Mike Adams and President Nixon ex- 
changed pleasantries and serious comments 
on Vietnam policy in a special audience 
granted the international president of Cir- 
cle K Clubs Feb. 17. 

He was included among 18 representa- 
tives of service organizations granted a 
special interview with the President to ex- 
press support of Nixon’s Vietnamization 
policy and to present him with a plaque 
from the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge. 

COMMENDATION of service clubs and 
their role in molding American opinion 
came from Nixon, who told Mike and the 
others: present that these organizations 
have the capability of influencing the opin- 
ion of 30 million Americans. 

The clubs represented at the meeting 
with the President are undertaking various 
projects in aid of the South Vietnamese, 
Mike reports. 

“For instance, you can build a house for 
$100 and a school for $1,000,” he said. 

When. Mike introduced himself to Nixon 
as being “from a small private college— 
David .Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee,” the President replied: 

“Oh, yes, in Middle Tennessee. 
that part of the country.” 

“Even though there are more Republi- 
cans in East Tennessee,” Mike couldn’t 
help replying. As Nixon laughed at the 
quip, a White House staff member assured, 
“That’s changing, though, Mr. President.” 

A “moderate Republican,” Adams feels 
the President’s Vietnamization policy is the 
only answer to the problems in that part of 
the world. It will be especially valuable 
in improving “educational and humanitar- 
ian” areas of need in the country, and 

. should mean that its people will profit 
from U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia in 
the long run. 

BASED ON VISITS to college campuses 
throughout the country as Circle K’s inter- 
national president, Mike finds it ‘obvious 
that the passion of American youth against 
the establishment has cooled.” 

“The college people, for the most part, 
are pacified right now,” Mike said, “wait- 
ing to see what the administration is going 
to do.” 

The difference in the Johnson adminis- 
tration and Nixon’s, according to Adams, is 
that “Johnson and McNamara told every 
college group they spoke to that the war 
was going to be over in six months. 

“PRESIDENT NIXON, on the other 
hand, has said realistically that it’s going 
to take a long time to redevelop this coun- 
try of South Vietnam.” 

Mike feels that Circle K and other ser- 
vice clubs are considered by more people 
to be “in” today—closer to reality—than 
the SDS. 


I love 


Support student entertainment 


For a long time, campus entertainment has been a sore spot with stu- 


dents and administration alike. 


We want the best—but the money just is not there to bring in enter- 


tainers of that caliber. 


This has been a special headache for each student body president. Yet in 
the face of criticism from the student body and lack of funds from the 
budget, the last several presidents have done well in providing campus-wide 


entertainment. 


Marty Rothschild presented the first campus-wide “Coffee House” style 
entertainment, which proved highly successful and was repeated this fall 


by Ken Durham, with good results. 


Each of these productions was well done and used the best of our own 


student talent. 


Tonight, Bruce Breegle has scheduled another of these student produc- 
tions, which, like the others, will provide a good way to spend the evening, 
as well as a way to let off steam before finals. 

Like all other campus activities, the major factor in making tonight a 


success is student support. 


If we show our support for the things our student body officers plan, it 
could be a big factor in helping future student body officers get professional 


entertainers to perform on campus. 


A lot of people have sacrificed a lot of time—at a premium before exams 


—to make this evening a success. 
Let’s support it. 


Student president explains difficulties 
in scheduling big-name entertainment 


by Bruce Breegle 

Many of you, students and others, are 
asking the answer to the question: “Why 
can’t we have big-name entertainment?” 
In order to try to answer that question, I 
must approach it as practically as I possi- 
bly know how. 

Three years ago, we had on this campus 
The Lettermen. This entertainment was 
received very well. At the time of the 
concert The Lettermen charged approxi- 
mately $4,000 including sound facilities, 
printed tickets, and publicity. 

WHEN THIS GROUP was approached 
last fall to come in the spring for a concert, 
they proposed a base price of $6,500 ex- 
cluding the 60 percent of the intake at the 
door which would increase the price to 
approximately $10,000. 

When you seek this type of entertain- 
ment, you contact an agency. You ask that 
agency if the group can come on a certain 
date to your college and give a concert. If 
the agency says “yes,” you must immedi- 
ately promise approximately $5,000 just to 
get them here. 

All of this action takes place before you 
have any idea what the turn-out for the 
concert will be the night of the program. 
If the concert is not sold-out, someone 
must then make up the difference. For fa- 
mous entertainment, there is usually a re- 
quirement in the contract that they be 
given a certified check, not a check like 
most of us write, about thirty minutes be- 
fore the concert starts. If there is a loss, 
the school would have to make up the dif- 
ference. 

FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN Bobby Golds- 


boro was here two years ago, there was a 
loss of several hundred dollars on the con- 
cert—tickets were approximately $3.00- 
$3.50. Lipscomb had to make up the loss. 
The school cannot financially underwrite 
entertainment and risk a loss in the pro- 
cess. There are so many other necessities 
involved that must be taken care of first. 

Dean Thomas Cook is given a budget 
well under $10,000 per year to take care of 
various activities, publications, pictures, 
and other needs that will fulfill the ‘“‘per- 
sonality building” process for all students. 
This budget is used for such things as costs 
of the Talent Show, Kaleidoscopic Delica- 
tessen, expenses for any mixers which ac- 
count for a minimum of $100 apiece, wa- 
termelon cuttings, transportation for some 
organizational trips, Homecoming gifts (in- 
cludes flowers and one-half rental costs on 
tuxedoes), the Bison buttons, busses to Bel- 
mont games, the graduating class compos- 
ites that are on the walls in the main hall 
of the administration building, handbooks, 
calendars, and student directories which 
are approximately $2,500. 

THESE BUDGET factors are generally 
including service for the student the year- 
round, not just for one quarter. If for one 
night’s entertainment, the school is to take 
the risk and lose, or have to make up for 
the loss, then the whole budget for the en- 
tire year might decrease to nothing. Any 
other activities would be impossible to 
have. 

In looking for entertainment, I have had 
to find some that not only would suit most 
students, but also that is good in quality 
and reasonable in price. I have tried to 


* $1.75. 


keep you, the student, in mind as I con- 
sidered entertainment for spring quarter. 

May 23, a complete entertainer, com- 
bines English and American folk sounds 
into one contemporary sound. He has 
been featured with Petulia Clark; Paul 
Simon; Peter, Paul, and Mary; and Dono- 
van in many folk festivals. Although his 
name is not one you hear everyday, I 
think that you will enjoy him for the 
complete entertainer that he is. 

MR. SAYERS will have with him one of 


the most capable accompanists in Nashville . 


at the present time, Norman Blake. Mr. 
Blake entertains with classical guitar on 
the Johnny Cash Show behind such per- 
sonalities as Glen Campbell and Roger 
Miller, and just recently backed up Bob 
Dylan on his new Nashville Skyline album. 

Tickets for this concert will be priced at 
When Mr. Sayers travels over the 
country, ticket price for concert is ap- 
proximately $4.00. I hope that all of you 
will enjoy this concert—it is planned espe- 
cially for you. 
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Survey considers 
recentevaluation 
of instructors 


by Linda Bumgardner 

It was a good idea, but it wasn’t as ef- 
fective as it could have been. 

This was the general reaction to the 
evaluation of classes by students from both 
students and faculty members alike, ac- 
cording to opinions expressed during an 
informal survey conducted last week. 

Students were given an opportunity in 
every class to express their opinions by 
marking a questionnaire of some 40 items. 
Teachers then could study these question- 
naires before turning them in to the chair- 
man of the department. 

The departemnt head can then compile 
data for his whole department. If he feels 
the data are worthy of special note, he can 
turn this information in to Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig. 

STUDENTS AGREED that the idea of 
the evaluation was good, but expressed 
doubts that the teachers would actually 
take them into consideration. Many others 
felt that the questions were unclear or not 
relevant to certain classes. 

Lisa Fike, pre-pharmacy major from 
Centralia, Ill., commented, “I think that 
the idea of an evaluation was good but 
some of the questions couldn’t hold up in 
every class.” Mary Payne, elementary ed- 
ucation major from South Point, Ohio, 
pointed out that the gaps between catego- 
ries were too great. “They needed more 
scaling between checks and X’s, for exam- 
ple,” she said. 

Senior psychology major Larry Young 
said, “It was not a good evaluation. With 
a little more effort an evaluation in which 
students could write their opinions rather 
than checking or X’ing could have been 
conducted. Students would have probably 
taken this more seriously than the ques- 
tionnaire that was used.” 

Harriet Jackson, Old Hickory sophomore, 
expressed many students’ thoughts, saying, 
“It wont do any good.” One student 
added that he didn’t feel that many teach- 
ers would read the evaluations, although 
one of his teachers “blew his top” the day 
after questionnaires had been filled out by 
the class. 

However, all of the teachers contacted 
reported a real interest in the evaluations. 
Dr. Ralph Samples, assistant professor of 
psychology, reported that he has divided 
questionnaires from his class into three 
groups according to quality point average 
and is making an item by item comparison 
to see if a significant difference results. 

“MY MAIN CONCERN is that the stu- 
dents answered the questions honestly,” 
Dr. Samples said. “It is really up to the 
individual teacher whether he takes the 
questionnaire into consideration and tries 
to improve, but I am really interested in 
seeing where I need to shape up.” 

Several teachers expressed their fear 
that students either had misunderstood 
some of the unclear questions or had sim- 
ply gone down the list, checking without 
thought. One teacher said that several 
students were concerned that his job de- 
pended on the questionnaire. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR of sociology 
Dr. Hollis Todd said, “I think the idea was 
good, but I’m afraid the questionnaire was 
not as valid an instrument as it could have 
been. The questions were too ambiguous 
and often did not apply.” He added that 
he had read every evaluation from each of 
his classes. 

Assistant professor of Bible J. Leo Snow 
commented, “I think overall it was good, 
but I am afraid the students didn’t take it 
as seriously as we hoped they would. 
Certain questions were asked in such a 
way that it was hard to know how to mark 
them. 

“T think the administration meant the 
evaluation to be a faculty help device,” 
said Dr. William Vermillion, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and chairman of the 
department. “I think it is a good idea to 
have evaluations, and I am planning to use 
it. No one could make up one instrument 
that would fit every class and instructor.” 
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100th chemistry grad 


For the past several years, Lipscomb’s chemistry department has 
ranked among the tops in this part of the nation. Dr. John Netterville, 
chairman of the department, assists the school’s 100th chemistry major, 
Stan Bise with data from the X-ray analyzer. 


Mrs. Anna Hockaday dies; 
retired kindergartenteacher 


Mrs. Anna Baxter Hockaday, 
who was in charge of Lipscomb 
kindergarten classes for 11 years, 
died Feb. 24 after a long illness. 

She was the aunt of Dr. Batsell 
Barrett Baxter, chairman of the 
department of Bible, and the sister 
of the late Batsell Baxter, twice 
president of Lipscomb and presi- 
dent of both Abilene Christian 
College and Pepperdine College. 
He also preceded his son as head 
of the Lipscomb Bible department. 

MRS. HOCKADAY retired from 
teaching in 1958 and went to Den- 
ver to live. For nearly a decade, 
however, she has made her home 
in Nashville. 

She was the widow of Don 
Hockaday, widely known mission- 
ary among churches of Christ in 
the western states. Their son, the 
late Dr. Don Hockaday Jr., was a 
member of the faculty of Abilene 
Christian College when he died in 
1957. Her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Baxter of Nashville, survives. 

Her grandsons, William Hocka- 


day Pamplin and David Hockaday 
Pamplin, have been adopted by 
their stepfather, Leonard Pamplin, 
who with. their mother is doing 
missionary work in Hong Kong. 

In lieu of flowers, her friends 
were encouraged to send contribu- 
tions to the mission fund support- 
ing the Pamplins in Hong Kong. 
Donations may be sent through 
the Hillsboro Church of Christ, 
Nashville, where Mrs. Hockaday 
was an active member. 

FUNERAL SERVICES were 
conducted by President Athens 
Clay Pullias and L. Dan Harless, 
associate minister at Hillsboro, 
after which graveside services 
were held in Granite, Okla., where 
she was buried beside her hus- 
band. 

Boys now in high school and 
college whom Mrs. Hockaday had 
taught in kindergarten were her 
active pallbearers. Honorary 
pallbearers were elders and dea- 
cons of Hillsboro church. 


Lipscomb chapel songleader 


Jennings to debut in New York City April 12 


Jerry Jennings, member of the 
Lipscomb music faculty and direc- 
tor of morning chapel singing, will 
make his debut with the New York 
City Opera April 12. 

He will sing the role of Bel- 
monte in Mozart’s “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio.” 

Although he has sung in opera 
in many parts of Europe, this will 
be his first appearance in such a 
role in New York City. 

PRIOR TO his New York debut, 
he will go to Denver March 27 
to sing Beethoven’s “Mount of 
Olives.” On May 9, he is scheduled 
to sing with the Des Moines Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

After leaving the Army in 1964, 
Jennings took his family (his wife 
is the former Nancy Wyckoff, 
Homecoming Queen of 1955) to 
Germany and spent five years 
there singing in the opera houses 
of Europe. 

When he returned to the United 
States last summer, he had come 
to some important conclusions— 
notably, that some things are more 
important than music. 

NOW, AS HE again plunges into 
the arduous work of career build- 


ing, he is keeping this in mind. 
He feels that he has developed a 


New York bound 


Jerry Jennings, member of the 
Lipscomb music faculty, will make 
his debut with the New York City 
Opera in Mozart’s “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio.” 


Stan Bise in triple figures 
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Chemistry majors top 100 


by Ruth Ryan 

Stan Bise will complete degree 
requirements at the end of. this 
quarter to become Lipscomb’s 
100th graduate with a chemistry 
major. 

A pre-med student from Blu- 
ford, Ill., Bise is considering spe- 
cialization in surgery, and may 
settle down in his home town 
after completing his medical edu- 
cation. 

“A person needs a little bit of 
both city and country life,’ he 
feels. “Farm life is better if you 
have a good educational system, 
but that’s not usually the case.” 

A converted Yankee, Stan has 
chosen the University of Tennes- 
see Medical School at Memphis 
for his doctoral program, because 
he likes its geographic location 
and high reputation. 

Mrs. Wayne Hammontree, sister 
of Dr. John T. Netterville, chair- 
man of the department of chemis- 


try, was the first DLC chemistry: 


major. Her son, Wayne Ham- 
montree, is a junior accounting 
major. 

NETTERVILLE had to be con- 
tent with fifth place in the line of 
chemistry grads. 

The department had its begin- 
ning in 1928, according to Netter- 
ville, and for many years grad- 
uated only one or two students per 
year after DLC became a senior 
college in 1946. 

Chemistry majors can now get 
up to $12,000 a year after gradua- 
tion, Netterville said, but in spite 
of this many DLC graduates have 
chosen the lesser paying job of 
teaching. This trend to look be- 
yond money for rewards in life is 
to him a brand of idealism char- 
acteristic of the campus. 

The 100th graduate, Dr. Netter- 
ville believes, is following this 
trend of seeking service above fi- 
nancial reward. 


Minitopics 


. tration. 


“He will make a first quality 
doctor,” he said. 

Stan, whose father is a farmer 
in the Bluford, IN., community, 
has a sister already in medicine as 
a registered nurse in Colorado. 

He plans to begin his medical 
training at the University of Ten- 
nessee in March, although he does 
not officially graduate at Lipscomb 
till June. 


STAN’S WIFE, Dara, a Lips- 


comb graduate, is secretary to the 
department of business adminis- 
He recalls that he met 
her, then Dara Hedrick, on his 
first day at Lipscomb in the old 
cafeteria. They have been mar- 
ried for the last year and a half. 

They will be moving to Mem- 
phis in the next two weeks. 

“Being married and going to 
college requires strict budgeting,” 
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Creative writing, English 330, 
will be offered in the spring 
quarter, and interest evidenced 
in writing in the recent meet- 
ings to organize a new English 
club, indicates that a capacity 
class will be enrolled. 

Dr. Sue Berry, associate pro- 
fessor of English, teaches the 
course in creative writing once 
a year, and because of her de- 
sire to give each student exten- 
sive and individual writing 
help, limits the class to 10 stu- 
dents. 

STUDENTS INTERESTED 
are asked to submit a sample of 
their fiction writing before the 
close of this quarter; and based 
on these samples and personal 
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Creative writing course set 
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Stan admits. “We don’t splurge.” 
But with Dara, a business 

major, handling the books, they 

have always somehow balanced. 

“On the whole, it makes it eas- 
ier,” Stan feels. “I’ve had more 
time for study and research as a 
married student.” 

IT HAS BEEN his ambition to 
be a doctor since he was 12, and 
he is looking forward to his career 
in this field. 

“The Good Ship Hope,” the 
welfare medical center that sails 
to take hospitals to needy areas 
throughout the world, interests 
him; and he may decide to join up 
with this movement. 

Whether he elects to become 
small town surgeon or a medical 
missionary, Dr. Netterville has 
confidence in his 100th graduate to 
go far in his chosen profession. 
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interviews with Dr. Berry, 
members of the new class will 
be selected. 

In the organization of the 
new English club, a number of 
those who turned out expressed 
interest in writing as well as 
the study of good literary writ- 
ing. 

Dr. Morris P. Landiss, chair- 
man of the department, and Dr. 
Dennis Loyd, assistant profes- 
sor of English, have taken the 
lead in organizing the club. 

Studies in literature of all 
ages, discussions of contempo- 
rary literature, and attendance 
at dramatic productions, oral 
readings, and similar programs 
are planned by the new group. 


RI 


WWF honor roll lists Judy Swaim; 
annual song leaders competition set 


Judy Swaim, who is completing 
requirements for the B.A. degree 
in history this quarter, is among 
1152 students receiving honorable 
mention from the Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Ralph Samples, campus ad- 
viser for the Foundation, has been 
notified that by making this list, 
she will be recommended to all 
graduate school deans in the 
United States and Canada as wor- 
thy of consideration for graduate 


sense of values which allows him 
to put things in proper perspective 
without “becoming a slave to 
music.” 

Although he has “always loved 
to sing,” Jennings has found that 
this is not enough, even when 
coupled with a fine talent, to bring 
success in opera. 

Despite the glamour most peo- 
ple associate with opera and the 
theater, careers are built primar- 
ily on hard work. 

SINGERS, ESPECIALLY, work 
and perform under “tremendous 
nervous strain,’ Jennings ex- 
plains. 

“Above all other performers, a 
singer conforms to the old adage 
that he is only ‘as good as his last 
performance,’ and there is really 
no way to predict what that mys- 
terious instrument inside the 
throat will come out with when 
the singer begins to belt out his 
most important aria.” 

For the most part, tales of artis- 
tic temperament associated with 
opera singers are “the concoction 
of publicity men,” according to 
Jennings. 

“A REALLY GOOD singer has 
no need for temperament. Only 


fellowships. 

The Foundation’s first list, 
known as Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation Des- 
ignates, and the 1152 achieving 
Honorable Mention, total 2305 out 
of approximately 12,000 outstand- 
ing graduating seniors nominated 
for the honor by more than 800 
colleges in the two countries. 

Since receiving Honorable Men- 
tion by the Foundation is consid- 
ered a high recommendation by 
most graduate schools, Judy and 


those who are insecure about their 
talent indulge in this.” 

His travels have brought Jen- 
nings some new insights into his 
own country and its attitude to- 
ward the arts. 

I don’t want you to think I 
don’t love America,” he said. 
“It’s the greatest place on earth. 
But it is a fact that it is not part 
of America’s heritage to be con- 
cerned with the finer things. In 
this respect, Americans are cul- 
tural barbarians.” 

Basically, he feels the problem 
is one of education. Europeans 
have been educated to have an 
avid interest in aesthetic activi- 
ties. 

“AMERICA IS IN a process of 
not being involved in anything not 
completely necessary to existence. 
Enjoyment of music is an intellec- 
tual experience. You must put 
something into it to get anything 
out of it.” 

IF AMERICA IS to develop any 
sort of culture at all, it must fol- 
low the example of many Euro- 
pean countries, Jennings believes. 

This means government subsidy 
for the arts, since there is no ac- 
tual capital to be acquired any 
more in music or any of the arts. 


others achieving this honor are al- 
most certain to be offered scholar- 
ship or fellowship assistance for 
graduate study, Dr. Samples said. 


Song Leaders Contest 

The annual song leaders contest 
will be held April 3, Miss Irma 
Lee Batey, director, has an- 
nounced. 

“All young men who wish to 
participate in the song leaders 
contest are asked to see me before 
leaving for spring vacation,” she 
asks. 

Preliminary judging is sched- 
uled for March 31 at 2 o’clock in 
Acuff chapel, in which members 
of the high school faculty will se- 
lect the six finalists to lead the 
singing in one of the college 
chapel programs on April 3. 

The six finalists competing in 
the April 3 contest, will be vying 
for the annual song leaders medal 
given in honor of Lipscomb co- 
founder James A. Harding. 

Three winners will be chosen, 
and E. R. Derryberry, local insur- 
ance executive who initiated the 
contest while Lipscomb was still a 
junior college, will present the 
gold medal to the winner. Off- 
campus judges will pick the win- 
ner. 


“Year In Europe” 

Dr. Jerry Hudson, DLC alumnus 
now director of Pepperdine Col- 
lege’s “year-in-Europe” program, 
will be on campus March 13 to 
meet students interested in study- 
ing at Pepperdine’s Heidelberg 
campus. 

Classes in Heidelberg meet four 
days a week, Monday through 
Thursday, leaving long weekends 
for travel. Students of sophomore 
level upward are eligible to ac- 
quire credits. 

The spring semester begins 
April 27, fall on Sept. 4, and win- 
ter on Jan. 4. 

Anyone interested may arrange 
for an appointment with Dr. Hud- 
son through Dr. Ralph Samples, 
director of testing and counseling. 
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Dr. Hooper to coach tennis 


Squads begin spring action 


by Randal Burton 

For sports fans, spring at Lips- 
comb is a haven on earth, for dur- 
ing this season there are four 
sports in action—baseball, track, 
golf, and tennis. 

Two of these, golf and tennis, 
are relatively unknown, as far as 
spectators are concerned. 

THE COACH of tennis this sea- 
son is better known as Dr. Robert 
Hooper, chairman of the depart- 
ment of social science. He recently 
released an 18-match schedule in- 
cluding several good single 
matches, as well as the TIAC 
match April 24 and 25 in Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. 

Also, the. new schedule includes 
matches with Indiana State, Van- 
derbilt, Austin Peay, Middle Ten- 
nessee State University, South- 
western, and Tennessee Tech, as 
well as others. 

The DLC netters who finished 
last year with a 11-11 won-lost 
record will have as No. 1. man, 
David Mayo, whose record was 
14-8 last season. 

After Mayo, in the No. 2 spot, is 
a freshman from MBA, Steve 
Tatum. Third man is Tom Had- 
dock, followed by Gary Jordan 
and Glen Nichols in fourth and 
fifth position. 

Two boys are now competing 
for sixth position on the team. 
They are Barry Brewer and Frank 
Bennett. Also considered for 
some action are Rick Clark and 
Bob Burton. 

“This year’s team has the po- 
tential of being the best since the 
days of Carl Robinson and the 
Boyce twins,” Dr. Hooper says. 
“We have a lot more strength 
down the line. We have set as 
our goal to make the NAIA 
playoffs for District 24, May 12 
and 13.” 

THE GOLF TEAM again this 
year will have as head coach, Dr. 
Ralph E. Samples. A new aspect 
has been added, however, in the 
form of an assistant—Dr. Walter 
B. Rodgers. 

After an unsuccessful season 
last year, 7-12, the golfers have 
several of their top men returning. 
Their lead man is Bill Castle, who 
averaged around 74 last season. 

Other members include Bill 
Crosby, Lynn Cockerham, Tommy 
Williams, Dick Morris, George 
Barber, Jack Henson, Russ Fin- 
neran, Walter Kihm, and Ole 
Olson. 

“This could easily be the best 
team I have ever had at Lips- 
comb,” said Dr. Samples. “Right 
now we have ten boys who are 
really dedicated to the game. I?I 
be hard to pick the first six. 

“OF THOSE returning from last 


year besides Castle, Morris and 
Cockeham have been the most 
impressive in practice. Dick espec- 
ially is hitting the ball extremely 
well and Lynn played real well 
in the fall.” 

Jack Henson, Tommy Williams, 
and Bill Crosby are the newcomers 
who are also very high on 
Samples’ list. 

The team will play a 16-game 
schedule and also participate in 
the three-day TIC meet in Sewanee 
April 16, 17, 18. Samples figures 
that he will have to win 12 
matches in order to be invited to 
the NAIA District. 24 meet. 

“This particular year our goal 


is to go to the NAIA Nationals, 
but we will have to put in a good 
showing at Sewanee and also win 
the district in order to make the 
trip,” said Samples. 

SAMPLES FEELS that his 
toughest competition will come 
when he takes on Florence State 
University in Florence, Ala. Apr. 
7, and Sewanee and University of 
Tennessee, Chattanooga in a tri- 
angular meet Apr. 13 in Sewanee. 

“We need to get in some more 
practice desperately before our 
first meet March 24. The short- 
lived warm days have helped some 


but not enough—just hope the: 


weather breaks,” Samples finished. 
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Bisons swing bats to Florida 


Coach Ken Dugan is set to take his baseball team on a 
four-game tour through Florida, with one stop in Georgia to 
play Columbus College at Columbus in a doubleheader. 

The “Bison Nine” will play at two different colleges in 
Florida including two games with Stetson University, DeLand 
and two games with Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 


Beach. 


Last year the Bisons lost to both of these teams and came 
home 0-4, but this year could be different. 

So far, Coach Dugan has led the team to a 3-0 record in 
pre-season practice games with a team composed of players 


from surrounding schools. 


The baseball team will be on the road from March 13-20. 
The next game after its return from Florida will be here on 
campus March 21 against Kenyon College. 
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d pros, castoffs shake t 


TI AC sinners 


Ken Durham and Ronnie Cope gather around Louis Allen after he won 
the 440-yard dash with a time of 52.4 in the TIAC meet in Knoxville. 
The tracksters also participated in the Southeastern Conference meet 


last weekend in Montgomery, Ala. 


Intra-college cage finals set; 


With intramural basketball end- 
ing this week, plans are being 
made for intramural competition 
next quarter in a variety of sports 
for both men and women.’ 


he dust off— 


begin ‘shine-up for national pastime 


by Lee Maddux 

At long last, the time of year 
has come when all true-blooded 
sportsmen come out of their win- 
ter hibernation and begin thinking 
about the “ole” horsehide and 
timber. 

It’s the time when that guy up 
in 822 rummages around in his 
closet and pulls out his memoirs 
of knothole days, an old hat and 
the moth-eaten “Super K” T-shirt, 
along with a waterlogged ball and 
mitt. 

IT’S ALSO the season when 
spring fever hits the female side 
of the campus. The girls over in 
suite 304 who have long since for- 
gotten about “The Mets” begin to 
wonder who is the “cool” looking 
guy out there on that hill of dirt. 

Anyway you take it, the na- 
tional pastime has come again, 
and, if you happen to be a certain 
kind of “outlaw,” you just might 


_ Action on the courts 
As the weather warms up, the nets and rackets come out. Linda Sher- 
wood returns a volley as her partner, Gary Vaughn looks on in the 


background. 


fit into today’s going thing—The 
Renegades. 

They may be a bunch of cast- 
offs, hand-me-downs, or what 
have you, but one thing is for cer- 
tain; they can play ball. Headed 
by a pair of professionals, The 
Renegades are in the middle of 
playing a 10-game _ schedule 
against area college teams. 

THE PAIR, Lipscomb’s own 
Ben Farrell and “Cecil” Wayne 
Rankhorn, had their brain child 
last year about this time, and they 
are just now going strong. The 
squad now boasts a 16-man roster, 
some of whom are former Lips- 
comb “greats” as well as “drop- 
offs.” 

For some, the team is just a 
chance to get out and have fun 
and blow off steam. For others, 
those who have played or are 
playing professional ball, the team 
is a chante to get in shape before 
the chores of the real ‘spring 
training begin. 

Such is the case with Farrell 
and Rankhorn, who each signed 
professional contracts after sev- 
eral successful seasons as a Lips- 
comb Bison. Ben, who serves as 
“owner and general manager” of 
The Renegades, seems to have 
baseball in his veins as his father, 
Kirby Farrell, is presently a coach 
with the Chicago White Sox. 
Wayne, who belongs to the Cleve- 
land Indians farm system, is the 
team’s skipper. 

OTHER SQUAD members and 
comments listed in the official 
Renegade Press Guide (available 


.at your nearest trash can) include 


Dick James, who is considered the 
“only nice guy on the team,” and 
Wayne Miser, “the only veteran in 
the league with dandruff.” 

Mickey Hiter serves at the roost 
behind the plate and has “Rookie 
of the Year” credentials as the 
“only man to ever throw 10 play- 
ers out of a game—as an umpire.” 
Jim McMeen, who has been 
around the league for awhile, is 
the other catcher and is labeled 
“Yogi Berra, No. 2.” 

The “Yog,” not too hot with the 


stick, currently boasts a batting 
average of 0.000 (0 for 11) and 
one run scored. 

Other personnel from Lipscomb 
include Larry (“Clutch”) Hollings- 
worth who lists his favorite 
hobby as “yodeling,” and Buddy 
(“Brutus”) Carnahan, who “has 
deceiving speed—is slower than 
he looks.” 

ROUNDING OUT the squad is 
the batboy, Joe “Black Cat” 
Reiley. With him next to the 
sticks, how can they lose? 

The team has not fared too badly 
either. They boast wins over 
Tennessee State (3-1) and Bel- 
mont (3-0) against three losses to 
none other than Lipscomb’s Bisons 
(3-2), (5-4), (4-2). 


Spring fever 
Outfielder Dave Evans goes 
through a shoulder-wrist building 
exercise as the Bisons prepare for 
their swing through Florida dur- 
ing spring vacation. 


competitionontap for spring 


Men’s class AA basketball com- 
petition ended with a three-way 
tie in both divisions. All six 
teams had identical 4-2 records. 
Additional play-offs were needed 
to narrow the field down to four 
teams. 

THE TEAMS THAT eventually 
earned the right to play in the 
tournament were the Knights and 
Cavaliers from one division and 
the Eagles and Astros from the 
other. 

The winner of this tournament 
went to Trevecca College Thurs- 
day to play in the first games of a 
tournament involving the best in- 
tramural teams from Trevecca, 
Belmont College, and Freewill 
Baptist College. The final games 
of this tournament will be played 
tomorrow at Trevecca. 

SOFTBALL WILL begin soon 
after volleyball in about the mid- 
dle of April. Other intramural 
sports for men in the spring will 
be badminton, table tennis, tennis, 
golf, archery, and possibly a foul 
shot shooting contest. 

Women’s intramural basketball 
was conducted on a round-robin 
basis. As in the men’s competi- 
tion, a three-way tie for first de- 
veloped with the Leprechauns fin- 
ally beating the Blackhawks for 
the championship. 

On tap for the women in intra- 
mural sports during the spring 
quarter will be softball, archery 
and tennis, with possible addi- 
tions. 

AT THE END of intramural 
competition next quarter a trophy 
will be awarded to men’s and 
women’s Intramural Athlete of 
the Year. Last year’s winners 
were Boogie Davis and Jan Wat- 
son. 

Eugene Boyce, director of intra- 
murals, said of the program, “I am 
looking forward to the progress of 
the intramural program. I would 
encourage all students to enter be- 
cause I believe our program offers 
something for everyone who 
wants to compete.” 

Intramurals have been organized 
at Lipscomb in different ways 
since 1937 when Boyce took 
charge and initiated the first tour- 
naments. 

Students who have some in- 
clination for competing in sports 
find intramurals an outlet for their 
ability since they are unable to 
compete in the varsity program. 

Boyce continued, “This type of 
competition gives students more 
than just physical exercise. They 
have to get together organize, 
practice and then participate. This 
helps build men!” 


Vicki Shaub, Bill Burton chosen DLCs best 


Vicki Shaub 


36 students achieve 


eans List, 


Scholarship is forging ahead at 
DLC, as evidenced by the fact that 
336 qualified for honors in the 
winter quarter, compared to 296 
last year. 

Top scholars showed a smaller 
increase, with 57 on the Dean’s 
List compared to 54 in 1969 winter 
quarter. Totals on the Honor Roll 
are 279 this year compared to 242 


last year. 

The Dean’s List: 

Sally D. Bennett, Dennis L. Bissett, 
Howard M. Blanken, Robert W. Brad- 
ford, Jr., Ginger A. Brown, Linda K. 
Bumgardner, William C. Burton, Elsie 
A. Cady, Beth Carman, Gary E. Carna- 
han, Jo Ann Cato, Neil F. Christy, 
Larry W. Craig, Mary H. Craig, Patri- 
cia L. Dray, Ruth A. Duncan, Ken 
Durham, Barbara C. Fox, Janet E. 
Guin, James E. Harper. 

Rebecca M. Holmes, Vickie E. Jack- 
son, James R. Janes, Brenda K. Jones, 
Lynda G. Karnes, Susan K. King, Bev- 
erly F. Luz, Karen L. McDaniel, 
Thomas J. McMeen, Jr., Dennis L. 
McNeely, Deborah G. Meadows, Steven 
R. Miller, Vickie C. Miller, Susan E. 
Mitchell, Charles L. Newman, Chris C. 
Pardue, Christopher A. Parrott, M. Pa- 
tricia Perry, Margaret A. Phillips, 
Laura S. Ridings, Hilda K. Riggs, Jan- 
ice K. Sandlin, Annette E. Sargent, 
John W. Sewell, George P. Stricklin, 
Sandra A. Tice, Ben G. Troxler, Linda 
R. Tucker, Joan M. Vernon. 

Linda L. Walker, Carolyn C. Weeks, 
Kathy J. Wicks, Faye C. Williams, 
Bruce E. Willoughby, Becky J. Wom- 
ack, Nancy M. Wooten, Carolyn Yu- 
hasz. 

The Honor Roll: 

Janet M. Adams, Michael F. Adams, 
Paul T. Agee, Richard L. Akins, 
Sharon L. Alexander, R. Sharon Atkin, 
Brenda Joyce Atkinson, Gary L. Atnip, 
Margaret A. Bailey, Mary J. Barnes, 
Rebecca S. Barnes, Barbara I. Barnett, 
Frances A. Barnett, Carol B. Baron, 
Judy Beck, Frank L. Bennett, Anita G. 
Biddle, Linda J. Bilbra, Rhonda L. 
Blevins, Linda B. Bloomingburg, How- 
ard E. Boggess, Jr., Angela M. Boll- 
man, Trudy L. Bottomley, Philip R. 
Bowers, Andrea C. Boyce, Elizabeth A. 
Boyd, Janice S. Boyd, Ginger M. 
Brackeen, Marilyn A. Bradfield. 

Linda I. Bradshaw, Rosemary. Bram- 
lette, Jobn A. Bridges, Archer L. 
Brock, II, Carolyn L. Brown, David P. 
Brown, J. Wiliam Brown, Victoria 
Susan Bruer, Marsha O. Buffington, 
Frances E. Burton, Mary V. Burton, 
Deborah L. Butler, Shannon R. Cabe, 
Doris A. Campbell, Sherry D. Camp- 
bell, Glenn R. Carlton, Roseann Cas- 
setty, Melcie J. Childers, Gary I. 
Christian, Sara L. Clark, Karen A. 
Clay, Martha F. Cochran, Lynnwood 
M. Cockerham, Kenneth C. Collins. 

Linda D. Conkin, Betty J. Cook, 
Susan E. Cook, Terry Jane Cook, 
Terry A. Cordell, Patricia A. Costello, 
C. David Crosier, Linda M. Cutts, Bev- 
erly J. Daniel, James C. Davis, Robert 
G. Davis, Dennis G. Deaton, Michie F. 
Deising, Linda S. Delancey, Daniel F. 
DeLoach, Pamela G. DeLoach, ary eh tad 
L. Dickerson, Rosalind Dodd, Beth L 
Donati, Mark J. Doody. 

Mike Douglas, Laura L. Downey, 
Sandra Dozier, Paula E. Driver, Caro- 
lyn A. Duckworth, Russell P. Dudrey, 
Judy C. Dunn, Sharon E. Eddy, Nancy 
R. Elliott, Sandra Ellison, Frederick A. 
Enters, HI, Marilyn R. Epperly, Sandra 
C. Evans, Sherilyn G. Forrister, James 
D. Freeman, Gary M. French, Clydetta 
Fulmer, Patricia Gant, Eva G. Gian- 
sante, Phillip E. Gibbs, Marvin G. 
Gill, David R. Glasgow, Nancy E. Goff, 
Bill H. Goodin, Cathy C. Graf, Linda 
D. Green, Anne W. Gregory, Mary L. 
Grissom. 

Cheryl L. Hale, Christine A. Halket, 
Nancy C. Hall, Martha L. Hardaway, 
Connie L. Harris, Pamela Hayes, Mar- 
tha E. Head, Dean Heady, Anna K. Hef- 
lin, Mary K. Heitman, Carl A. Helms, 
Elmer E. Helton, George Mack Hicks, 
Junior L. High, Brenda I. Hobbs, Carl 
G. Holder, Jr., Barbara A. Holmes, 
Karol D. Holmes, Beverly Ruth Hus- 
sey, Ernest E. Hyne, Mary V. Ingram, 
Judith E. Jardine, Linda C. Johnson, 
Teresa A. Johnson. 

Elaine Jones, Joan L. Jones, Murel 
Matthew Jones, Ronald E. Jones, Ron- 
ald L. Jones, Angela S. Jordan, Twilah 
F. Justiss, Barbara M. Kannard, Paul 
H. Keckley, Jr., Roberta M. Keen, Ila 
H. Keller, Trudy J. Kent, Susan Gail 


gi Deby Samuels 

Since well before 1946 when 
Lipscomb was a small, junior col- 
lege, her students have each year 
selected the two seniors best rep- 
resenting the qualities of Christian 
manhood and womanhood. 

Vicki Porter Shaub and William 
C. Burton, both of the Nashville 
area, have been elected by the 
student body as DLC’s 1970 “Miss 
Lipscomb” and “Bachelor of Ugli- 
ness.” 

VICKI IS A 10TH quarter biol- 
ogy major and plans to graduate 
in August. 

“Pm really honored to have 
been chosen for “Miss Lipscomb.” 
she said. 

“I can’t believe I got it, espe- 
cially since I’m married and not 
on campus much.” 

Bill, A 13th quarter mathe- 
matics major, was also pleasantly 
surprised. 

“M BOTH HONORED and 
shocked. The other guys I ran 


Honor Roll 


Key, Susan E. Kimbrough, Janice 
King, Timothy E. Kotora, Jane M. 
Lavender, Kathryn Y. Lawrence, Den- 
nis W. Laws, Annette L. Lehnbeuter, 
Barbara A. Leonard, Kenneth D. Liv- 
ingston, Mae Lynette Logan, Stephen 
B. Long, Nancy J. Lovell, Dona S. 
Lowry. 

Barbara S. Malphurs, John T. Mann, 
James D. Marlowe, Gary D. Massa, 
Naomi C. Jones Masterson, Robert G. 
Masterson, Leslie A. Mathey, Sandra L. 
Matthews, Edward McCann, Michael R. 
McDonald, L. Lynn McKinney, Joy W. 
McMeen, Susan Meece, Kathryn B. 
Meiser, Pamela K. Merryman, Dennis 
P. Miller, Judy Miller, N. Eddie Mont- 
gomery, Sarah E. Montgomery, Charles 
C. Moore, Jr., Steven P. Moore, Janie 
S. Morton, Marsha K. Morrow, Carl M. 
Moss, Lyla L. Mullins, Sharon C. Neil. 

Linda S. Nicks, Alton R. Norman, 
Linda J. Norwood, Sharlet D. Oatts, 
Charles F. Ottinger, Sarah J. Owens, 
Wesley M. Paine, Beverly J. Palmer, 
George D. Parks, Ronald W. Parnell, 
Jeannie A. Patton, Jeffrey B. Paul, 
Mary E. Payne, Charles I. Pearman, 
Linda K. Peek, Stephen L. Peden, 
Janet C. Pendergrass. 

John W. Pettit, James E. Phillips, 
Diana L. Piercy, Cherry C. Powers, 
Donnie T. Powers, Emily Jane Presley, 
Martha A, Pritchard, Martha L. Pritch- 
ard, Robert E. Prosser, Cheryl A. 
Pulley, Joan M. Rankin, Anna L, 
Raulston, Carl Rich, Brenda J. Robert- 


son, Mindy L. Robertson, Cathy M. 


Robinson, Daniel H. Robinson, Robert 
C. Robinson, Rebecca A. Robers, Phil- 
lip R. Roseberry, Patricia D. Rucker, 
Dennis M. Russell, Deby K. Samuels, 
Larry O. Saunders, John P. Scott, Te- 
resa R. Selvidge. 

Barbara Shannon, Dorothy E. Sharps, 
Vicki Porter Shaub, Margie L. Shep- 
ard, Linda P. Sherwood, Joy R. Si- 
ler, Judy D. Simms, Frank E. Simms, 
Susan D. Sinclair, Kenneth O. Slater, 
David M. Smith, Michael R. Smith, 
Carl E. Sneeringer, Vicki D. Spann, 
Kathy S. Spivey, Homer C. Stinson, 
Peggy A. Stout, Jane L. Stowell, Paula 
J. Street, Denzil B. Strickland, Eve- 
lyn F. Stuart, Judy E. Swaim, Lowell 
E. Swaim, Marilyn Swain, Ronald A. 
Swang, William D. Switzer, Linda G. 
Tate, Sandra C. Taylor, Patty J. Thed- 
ford, Everett W. Tomlinson, James W. 
Toms, Sharon A. Tracey, Phyllis. Di- 
anne Turner. 

Edith C. Upchurch, Brenda Carol 
Vancleave, Roy L. Wagers, William F. 
Wagner, Frederick E. Walker, Kathy 
Wallace, Andra G. Wallis, Deborah B. 
Watkins, Steven R. Watson, Luther L 
Weathers, Jr., Bobby M. Webb, Joyce 
E. Webb, Ollie C. Welch. 

Deborah D. Whitaker, Connie G. 
White, Sandra S. Whitehead, Margaret 
W. Wildman, Wiliam H. Williams, 
Karen L. Williams, Thomas Lee Wil- 
liams, Linda C. Wiser, John R. Wood, 
Bobby J. Wooley, Diana K. Wray, Paul 
C. Young, Kathryn P. Ziemba. 


with are some of my best friends. 
I didn’t expect to get in the run- 
offs.” 

Vicki has been attending Lips- 
comb since kindergarten. 

“There is possibly some value in 
public high school, but I’ve never 
really regretted my years at Lips- 
comb,” she says. 

“The friends I’ve made among 
the students and faculty members, 
especially this year, are wonder- 
ful, and I wouldn’t trade the Bible 
classes for anything.” 

Vicki has been active in several 
areas at Lipscomb. Last year she 
was a member of the tennis team 
and has been a Bisonette. This 
year she was a runner-up in the 
Homecoming Queen election, a 
student body representative in the 
Homecoming court, and a campus 
beauty finalist in the Festival of 
Hearts program—all while main- 
taining a 3.72 grade-point average. 

Bill came to Lipscomb from 
Goodlettsville High School where 
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he was vice-president of the stu- 
dent body and an outstanding ath- 
lete. 

“EVER SINCE junior high I 
dreamed of playing basketball for 
the Bisons. I also wanted to come 
to a Christian school and get a 
good academic background as well 
as basketball,” says Bill. 

“I’ve never regretted coming al- 
though at times I wished I had 
state school experience especially 
with their campus groups. 

“My biggest thrill at Lipscomb 
was being elected co-captain of 
the basketball team. Other mean- 
ingful experiences have been in 
my friends, and the people I’ve 
come to love, and the teachers 
that take an interest in studen 

Bill has served on the board of 
Circle K and as Tau Phi’s first 
president. He’s listed in the 1970 
edition of “Whos Who Among 
Universities and Colleges,” and 
has consistently made the Honor 
Roll. 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn. 37203, April 3, 1970 


Bill Burton 
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Third installment of $7,500 grant 


presented to Lipscomb by Texaco 


Texaco Inc., has given DLC the 
third installment on an unre- 
stricted grant of $7500 from its 
aid-to-education program. 

D. C. Thornton, district sales 
manager for Texaco in Chatta- 
nooga, presented a check for $1500 
to President Athens Clay Pullias 
in the president’s office March 5. 

MORE THAN 300 colleges and 
universities are included in Texa- 
co’s program of educational sup- 
port, which is given in the form of 
scholarship and fellowship assist- 
ance, as well as in direct aid to 
the institutions. 

Lipscomb’s five-year grant is 
being paid annually in $1500 in- 
stallments. 

“We are deeply grateful to Tex- 
aco Inc., for this generous grant,” 
President Pullias said in announc- 
ing the gift. 

“The future of private higher 
education is closely connected 
with the confidence expressed 
through grants from private in- 
dustry and business. 

“What happens to American 
private higher education will hap- 
pen to America. Therefore, the 
American business community has 
a high stake in private higher ed- 
ucation, and private higher educa- 
tion has a high stake in the Amer- 
ican business community. 

“I am glad that Texaco recog- 
nizes this opportunity for partner- 


Texaco brings gift 
President Athens Clay Pullias accepts the third installment on a 
$7,500 grant awarded by Texaco, Inc. D. C. Thornton, district sales 
manager, Chattanooga, and C. E. Lambert, district sales supervisor, 
Nashville, make the presentation. 


ship in building a greater Amer- 
ica.” 

With Thornton, as he presented 
the check, was C. E. Lambert, dis- 
trict sales supervisor in the Nash- 


ville office of Texaco. 

Texaco’s overall aid-to-educa- 
tion program totals approximately 
two and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars a year. 


Annual workshop to be held 
on DLC campus tomorrow 


by Katherine Dooley.. 

High school students and teach- 
ers from Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are expected 
on April 4 for the fourth annual 
Publications Workshop. 

Hudley Crockett, news secretary 
and special assistant to Governor 
Buford Ellington, will keynote the 
program at 10 a.m. with an ad- 
dress titled “An Informed Public 
Cannot Be Taken For Granted.” 

The workshop, sponsored by the 
Lipscomb Pi Delta Epsilon Chap- 
ter and the Press Club, will fea- 
ture DLC alumni, students, and 
faculty, as well as professional 
journalists and high school advis- 
ers in the day’s three sessions. 

CROCKETT BRINGS with him 
experience in news broadcasting 
as news director of WSIX-TV. 
He was recognized by President 
Lyndon Johnson by being ap- 
pointed to the State Telecommu- 
nications Advisory Committee. 

In his present position, Crockett 
serves as liaison between Gov- 
ernor Ellington and the citizens of 
Tennessee, directing information 
from the total state government 
system to the public information 
services of the individual state de- 
partments. 

Eugene Wyatt, Sunday editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean, is 
among the many professional 
newsmen who will direct work- 
shop groups. 

Other professionals who will 
head discussion groups in photog- 
raphy, sports, news and feature 
writing include: 

BILL PRESTON, head photogra- 
pher of the Nashville Tennessean; 
Jack Corn, Tennessean staff pho- 
tographer; Jimmy Davy, sports 
writer with the Nashville Tennes- 
sean; Clark Collins, reporter for 
the Nashville Banner; Frank Rit- 
ter, reporter for the Tennessean; 
Tom Ingram, Nashville Tennes- 
sean reporter; and Lee Maddux, 
sports writer on the Nashville 
Tennessean and associate editor of 
the Lipscomb BABBLER. 


Thomas Wilkins, from the Hunt- 
er Publishing Company, will head 
a unique discussion on “Help from 
the Printer.” 

Discussion leaders also include: 
Mrs. Martha Greenfield, faculty 
adviser, John Overton High 
School; Marilyn Watkins, former 
editor, DLC yearbook and now an 
instructor of English at Hillsboro 
High; Clydetta Fulmer, editor 1969 
BACKLOG and now artist in resi- 
dence at Alabama Christian Col- 
lege; Mrs. Wanda Hudson, former 
faculty adviser, Madison High, 
Nashville; Mrs. Dawn Elrod 
Whitelaw, former BACKLOG ed- 
itor, now instructor in art at Lips- 
comb. 

CAPT. JOHN GRAVES, news- 
paper adviser at Castle Heights 
Military Academy; Mrs. Ann Nor- 
man, faculty adviser, Brainerd 
High, Chattanooga; John Parker, 
former BACKLOG editor, now 
member of the English faculty at 
Freed-Hardeman College; and Mrs. 
Carolyn Edfeldt, faculty adviser, 
Montevallo High, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. Dennis Loyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at DLC and 
former faculty adviser for Lips- 
comb High School, will head two 
groups of discussions, and serve as 
director of the workshop. 

Four high school editors will 
also lead discussions: Gary Jer- 
kins, Lipscomb Pony Express; 
Steve Reed, Overton High School; 
and Lee Ridenour, Castle Heights 
Military Academy, and Jan Belk, 
Brainerd High School. 

KENNY BARFIELD is director 
of a critical review of high school 
papers submitted. Editor of the 
BABBLER last year, he initiated 
and served three times as director 
of Lipscomb’s Publications Work- 
shop. He is now faculty adviser 
at Mars Hill Bible School, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

The program includes exhibits 
of high school newspapers, the 
DLC BACKLOG and BABBLER, 


and commercial exhibits. 
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Politics vs. Post Office 


Whether you sanction the wildcat postal strike or not, it did accomplish 
something besides calling attention to low pay scales for letter carriers. 

The strike made it extremely clear that politics and politicians aren’t 
able to run well a business the size of the Post Office. In comparison to 
private industry, the Post Office is lagging far behind in practically all areas. 

In a business that has nearly 750,000 employees it seems that supervision 
and administration should be taken out of the realm of politics and put into 
the hands of those who are capable of running a nationwide business that 
handles 80 billion pieces of mail a year. 


At present all postmasters and rural carriers are politically appointed 
with two-thirds of all postmasters getting the job with no prior experience. 
The postal debt now exceeds $1.3 billion. 

In the last 15 years, industrial productivity has gone up almost 50 per- 


cent while in that same time the postal productivity has risen a meager 2.8 
percent. 


The future will be dim for the Post Office if nothing is done. With 
increasing mail volume, the only answer is to meet it with changes to im- 
prove postal capability. When you realize Congress has to decide on these 
changes, which need to be made rapidly to meet the demands, you can have 
little hope that they will be made in time. 


The only thing that will provide the answer to the Post Office dilemma 
is to take it from under the direct jurisdiction of Congress and allow profes- 


sional people to take over the giant organization with its equally large head- 
aches. 


Just grievances vs. law 


Postal strike justified? Student 


by Sam Frame 

The first national postal stoppage in U. 
S. history and the largest walkout ever 
against the Federal Government ended last 
week. 

While the strike was in effect the opera- 
tions of commerce were strangled, govern- 
ment functions were impaired, and the 
public was greatly inconvenienced. It also 
served to point up the frailness of the in- 
stitutions that are vital to the nation’s or- 
derly functioning. 

Postal service, once taken for granted, 
affected nearly everyone by its absence as 
service was shut down or curtailed in more 
than 30 major cities across the country. 

MAJOR ISSUE of the strike was the 
pay levels of the postal department ($6,176 
to start and $8,442 after 21 years) which 
many postal employees feel to be subsis- 
tence level. With the strike the postal 
workers began to feel that finally things 
might go their way. 

Gustave Johnson, president of the letter 
carrier’s Manhattan Branch 36, where the 
strike started, expressed the sentiment of 
the workers: “For the first time these men 
are standing 10 feet tall instead of grovel- 
ing in the dust. By this action we have 
graduated from an organization to a 
union.” 

Student opinion on the strike was some- 
what divided with a majority of students 
questioned siding with the postal workers. 

BOB HEGLUND, 14th quarter sociology 
major from Memphis said: “The postal 
workers want more money just like the 


rest of us. They don’t have a holy job that 
can’t have abuses. I believe it was their 
right and duty to strike to show the un- 
fairness of the government. I do think the 
President should use his power to keep the 
mails going.” 

Butch Scott, 10th quarter business major 
from Memphis, expressed a similar opin- 
ion: “I think anyone has the right to strike 
no matter what his job may be if the strike 
is conducted in a proper manner. I think 
a proper manner is by negotiation.” 

Joe Robling, 12th quarter psychology 
major, whose parents are postal workers, 
said: “The postal unions have as much 
right to strike as any other labor organiza- 
tion. 

“Any group should have some kind of 
lever .to insure that they are not going to 
be mistreated and ignored while the major 
labor unions continually inflate the econ- 
omy out of proportion.” 

The main reason the country has not had 
a postal strike before now is that strikes 
against the government are illegal. 
Several students that were questioned used 
this fact as a basis for their opinion. 

STATON SHELBY, 13th quarter sociol- 
ogy major, said: “The workers did not 
have the right to strike because it is against 
the law. The workers are underpaid be- 
cause Congress has ignored them and has 
failed to act upon pay-raise legislation. 

“It is unfortunate that they had to strike + 
to present this need, but some means had 
to be brought to show the need. Whether 
striking was the only course for the 


Bench nomination; an attempt 


to change court's personality 


by Lee Maddux 


Sometimes needed changes come slowly, 
as is the case with the United States Sup- 
preme Court and the power that the high- 
est bench possesses. 

The Supreme Court, which has been a 
symbol of “liberalism” and “judicial activ- 
ism” for the past 16 years, was a major 
campaign issue with President Richard 
Nixon when he said he would choose ju- 
rists who were “strict constructionists’— 
those who would interpret the law rather 
than write decisions that would be con- 
strued as making new law. 

NIXON’S FIRST attempt, after taking 
the presidential oath, was successful as 
Warren Burger was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice in place of Earl Warren who stepped 
down this past July. Unlike Warren, who 
has been considered the “liberalist of the 
liberals,” Burger fits the qualifications of 
the strict constitutionist. 

A shift away from the recent past can 
now possibly become a reality in the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Federal Judge G. Har- 
old Carswell, U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals of Tallahassee, Fla., to become an 
Associate Justice of the High Court in the 
seat vacated last year by Associate Justice 
Abe Fortas. 

Judge Carswell, whose philosophy is that 
of “balanced conservatism,” would give the 
court a conservative majority composed of 
Chief Justice Burger, Justices John M. 
Harlan, Byron R. White, Potter Stewart, 
and Carswell. The four liberals now in 
the minority are Hugo L. Black, Williams 
O. Douglas, William J. Brennan Jr., and 
Thurgood Marshall. 

PRESIDENT NIXON feels that if his 
Carswell appointment is approved, the 
Court will adhere more closely to prece- 
dents and be less inclined to reach out to 
make decisions that infringe on the job of 
the two other branches of the government. 

Carswell is Nixon’s second choice to this 
particular position. His first appointee, 
Judge Clement F. Haynsworth Jr., of 
South Carolina, was rejected by the Senate 
after bitter debate over an insensitivity to 
possible conflict between his private busi- 
ness interests and his judicial duties. 
Carswell has not handled cases where a 
business in which he owned stock was in- 
volved, although his net worth is estimated 
at $200,000. 

It seems, however, that he too is human, 
as liberal Democrats and Republicans alike 
are making noise over a 1948 campaign 
speech where Carswell declared his belief 
in the “principle of white supremacy.” 
Regardless, the Florida judge has passed 
one trial of the Senate Sub-committee and 
only a senate confirmation keeps him from 
joining the bench. 

A MOVE TO SEND the candidate back 
for recommittal is scheduled for hearing 
on Monday; but according to the Associated 
Press tally, 40 senators presently support 
the confirmation and 34 are opposed. 

A February issue of U. S. News and 


views voiced 


workers to follow remains to be seen.” 

Jim McMeen, 12th quarter math major, 
also upheld the law: “I could not have 
gone on strike in this situation because it is 
against the law. The workers didn’t have 
to strike to make their point. They should 
have settled the matter by negotiation.” 

A DIFFERENT type of opinion was ex- 
pressed by Emily Presley, sixth quarter 
English major: “The workers had no right 
to strike. It is a sad state of affairs when 
government workers can strike; but the 
President should have foreseen the prob- 
lem.” 


The postal strike is over, but it may well 
have set a new pattern for ruinous civil 
service strikes in the future. While raising 
many practical and legal questions, the 
postal strike points up the almost total 
helplessness of the government in face of 
organized non-violent lawlessness. 
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World Report published that even though 
the balance will take the opposite side 
in the High Court if Carswell is confirmed, 
there probably will not be any quick 
changes except in the area of crime. 

Under the Warren line, several impor- 
tant decisions in this field were decided by 
a five-to-four vote. The new majority is 
considered likely to force a tougher atti- 
tude toward persons accused of criminal 
offenses. 

Other possible results include: 

„© A weakening or overruling of the 
Miranda decision requiring police to warn 
suspects of their constitutional rights be- 
fore questioning. 

@® More freedom for the police to search 
for and seize evidence and to use electron- 
ic-surveillance devices. This would result 
in fewer criminal convictions that would 
be reversed on appeal because of techni- 
calities. 

@ New concepts on the admissibility of 
confessions. 

ALSO COMING UNDER attack would 
probably be the field of desegregation. 
Although previous rulings of the Warren 
Court were unanimous, there are indica- 
tions now that this solid front is becoming 
slack. 

The new Court could possibly slow the 
pace of the expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power over individual states. 

It definitely is a step in the right direc- 
tion—the President knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 


‘My world, 
their world ' 
GI speaks 


To the Editor: 


The following essay is from a letter I re- 
ceived and was asked by the writer of it to 
send it to you. I would like to share it with 
my fellow-students because its problem is 
critical, and its message is from the heart. 

Sincerely, 
Dorothy Sharps 


MY WORLD, THEIR WORLD 

As I move across this strange land in my 
craft, I feel as if I’m a stranger from an- 
other world. Everything here seems dif- 
ferent. It’s like my world has been in 
many years past. The creatures here are 
very different, but still they seem much 
like the beings in our world in the past 
ages. But even the very air we breathe 
affects us differently. 

WHEN YM in my craft I have a feeling 
of being superior and more powerful than 
these small helpless creatures. But since 
I’m a stranger and do not completely un- 
derstand their world, they have the advan- 
tage over me. The unknown gives me 
more fear than anything I’ve ever known. 
I’m sure that not knowing for certain what 
kind of creatures we are causes the beings 
of this world to fear us also. 

If the beings of the different worlds 
could do away with their fear and try to 
understand, then perhaps ... no... 
never. Peace and understanding are not 
for our worlds; they are for heaven. 

MY WORLD has so many good things 
that we could give these people. They 
could be better off. But the people in my 
world have problems caused by our highly 
advanced way of life. Perhaps these peo- 
ple are better off just enjoying their sim- 
ple lives. 

I am that creature from another world. 
My world is America. The strange world 
is Vietnam. My craft is a Sheridan Recon- 
naissance Vehicle. My job, gunner. My 
prayer, that I will know how to command 
my power to bring peace and not suffering. 

Pfc. Gerald A. Smith 
Quang Tri, South Vietnam 
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From Metropolitan Detroit 


Youth chorus to perform tonight 


by Doyle Richmond 

The 135-voice Metropolitan De- 
troit Youth Chorus will present a 
varied program of hymns, other 
religious music and popular show 
tunes at 8 p.m. today in Alumni 
Auditorium. 

Admission is free, Dean Thomas 
I. Cook has announced, and the 
public is invited. 

FOUNDED WITH 18 members 
in 1964 by Gary McLachlan, the 
chorus is made up of boys and 
girls recruited throughout a tri- 
county area surrounding Detroit. 

From its humble beginning, it 
has. grown into a strong, self-sus- 
taining organization, complete 


with its own board of directors, 
and three musical directors. 
McLachlan, chorus director, 
began the organization as an an- 
swer to the need for a lasting and 


constructive work for Detroit 
teenagers. He is a student at 
Henry Ford College, Dearborn, 
Mich. 


Joe Maxwell, a graduate of In- 
diana University’s School of Music 
and Mass Communications, is co- 
director; and Ellis Bonner, Detroit 
minister, educational consultant 
and civic chaplain, is the third 
director. 

During the past six years, the 
chorus has appeared in programs 


Student teachers meet 
supervisors at reception 


by Dianne Mitchell 

A reception for DLC student 
teachers and their supervising 
teachers was held March 24 by 
the DLC chapter of the Student 
National Education Association. 

The informal gathering served 
not only as a get-acquainted ses- 
sion for the 52 student teachers of 
spring quarter, but also as a 
kick-off for a series of meetings 
emphasizing educational innova- 
tions. 

The areas to be highlighted are 
special education, programmed 
learning, and non-graded systems 
—areas of immediate concern for 
modern educators. 

Mike Royal, president of SNEA, 
announced an up-coming conven- 
tion of the Student Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association to be held at 
Tennessee State University April 
10. 

Featured speaker at the conven- 
tion will be Mrs. Vallie Miller, 
Tennessee Teacher of the Year, 
who will speak on the theme, 
“Student Involvement: Commit- 
ment to Action.” 

A NEW, NATIONAL SNEA em- 
blem has been adopted by the 
Council of State Presidents. The 
symbol, pi, an ancient Greek word 
for education, is in the center of a 


spherical triangle representing the 
background of local, state, and na- 
tional associations. A bright red 
arrow, signifying a new direction 
of the future, is placed on the pi. 

The new emblem symbolizes a 
holding on to the legacy of the 
past as a tool to future progress 
—a necessity in any good educa- 
tional system. 

THIS YEAR, SNEA has grown 
to 192 members, and interest is 
growing with numbers. as evi- 
denced by record attendance at 
this year’s meetings. 

Officers for the 1970-71 school 
year will be nominated on April 
23, elected on May 7, and installed 
on May 14, by the Lipscomb 
SNEA chapter. 


in more than 100 churches, youth 
rallies, benefits, and civic functions 
throughout Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. Two years ago it was 
featured on a 17-day tour of 
Europe. 

Now on its first southern tour, 
the chorus is scheduled to perform 
at five colleges and a number of 
churches throughout the midsouth. 

While in Nashville, the more 
than 150 persons in the tour party 
will be housed and fed by mem- 
bers of the Vultee Church of 
Christ, where Dean Mack Wayne 
Craig is minister, and Jerry Jen- 
nings, director of chapel singing, 
is songleader. 

SELECTIONS FROM the fol- 
lowing repertoire will be included 
in their Lipscomb concert: 

A number of familiar hymns, 
“Alleluia,” “O Lord, Our Lord,” 
“Precious Lord, Take My Hand,” 


“My God and I,” and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 
Show tunes: “Hey, Look Me 


Over,” “Do Re Mi,” “Climb Every 
Mountain,” “I Got Plenty of 
Nuttin,” “Wildcat,” “Sound of 
Music,” “Getting to Know You,” 
and “The Happy Wanderer.” 

A barber shop quartet, folk trio, 
and group known. as “Salt and 
Pepper” will be special features. 

The chorus has been featured on 
a weekly radio program in the 
Detroit area and has also pro- 
duced a stereo album of hymns 
entitled, “Close to Thee.” 

While Christian attitudes in 
service and worship are stressed 
in the organization, membership in 
the chorus is open to any teenager 
in the tri-county area included, 
according to McLachlin. 


To observe Earth Day 


Environmental Study Club started 


by Susan Scott 
A contagious disease has 
fected once beautiful America. 
It has stagnated rivers, infected 
food, and cities veiled in smog. 
Its carrier is man, and its next 
victim may be Lipscomb. 


in- 


New ARA-Slater manager 
encourages communication 


by Nancy Bennett 

George Vlahakis, Lipscomb’s 
new ARA-Slater manager, may 
have a name difficult to pronounce, 
but he is certainly not difficult to 
find. His door is open to valid stu- 
dent criticisms and suggestions. 

“In running a business like the 
food business you have to have as 
much communication as possible. 
I have to know if I’m succeeding,” 
he said, encouraging student-man- 
agement communications. 

THE NEW FOOD manager was 
transferred to DLC by the Slater 
company in February when James 
Kennedy was moved to a larger 
school, Wake Forest, in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., where Vlahakis 
formerly served as assistant direc- 
tor. 

Having been in the food busi- 
ness all his adult life, he joined 
the Slater company in 1966. For 
three and a half years he worked 
in the hospital branch and then 
became active in educational in- 
stitutions. 

Vlahakis received his training 
at Cornell University. After 
graduating, he joined the Hilton 
Hotel Corporation, which gave 


him opportunity to work with 


George Vlahakis 


several prominent hotels in New 
York City. After a short appren- 
ticeship with this company he de- 
cided to try the food business 
himself and for eight years oper- 
ated his own restaurant in New 
Jersey. 

IT WAS DURING these years 
that he married and became the 
father of two children. Family 
life and responsibilities led to a 
desire for more regular working 
hours, so he joined the ARA-Sla- 
ter company. 

The new manager thinks of 
himself as a “converted north- 
-erner.” 

“T like the slower, not so pushy 
pace of the South,” he says. 

Nashville also has his vote. He 
was glad to be transferred here 
and considers it “a good place to 
raise a family,” which for him 
consists of Tina, 13, and John, 9. 
They attend Lipscomb High 
School and Elementary School. 

The ARA-Slater Company, a 
nation-wide service primarily 
concerned with industrial feeding, 
schools and colleges, and hospitals, 
has been serving Lipscomb since 
fall quarter, 1969. 

“We in the food services indus- 
try know what people like, but we 
have to know whether ours is ac- 
ceptable,” Vlahakis said. 

In this spirit, the company has 
conducted student preference sur- 
veys and established the Student 
Food Preference Committee. 

AS FAR AS service is con- 
cerned, Vlahakis said, in order to 
keep as many jobs as possible 
open for students a company has 
to sacrifice a degree of profes- 
sional quality. Inexperience ac- 
counts for some slips in service. 

“When mistakes occur, if it’s 
brought to our attention we can 
try to correct it.” 

Dry cake? Take it to the man 
downstairs. 


The Environmental Study Club, 
sponsored by Dr. Billy Wilson and 
Dr. David Martin, offers a cure. 

At its first spring quarter meet- 
ing March 24, the Club organized 
action against the disease of pol- 
lution. 

Terry Smith, a 13th quarter 
Nashvillian, was elected chairman 
of the group. He is already in- 
volved in anti-pollution activities 
on the municipal level. 

Michele Gentry, a fourth quar- 
ter student from Powell, Tennes- 
see, was voted vice-chairman, and 
3rd quarter biology major Susan 
Farnham became secretary-trea- 
surer. 

THE OBJECTIVE of the nation- 
ally inspired group is “to clean up 
and regulate the pollution of our 
environment.” 

“Many of us are deeply con- 
cerned about the deterioration of 
our environment. 

“We believe that we have a 
moral obligation to help restore 
the major part that has been ex- 
ploited and mistreated by man, 
and to preserve the rest,” Dr. Wil- 
son said. 

The NBC movie, “Who Killed 
Lake Erie?” was presented prior 
to the business meeting. The film 
gave a factual picture of pollution 
in Lake Erie and suggested solu- 
tions. 

“We may not be able to end the 
war or solve problems of over- 
crowded cities, but we can and 
must do something about our en- 
vironment,” the film stated. 

April 16-22 will be the focal 
point of the Lipscomb club in con- 
junction with the national observ- 


` ance of Earth Day on the 22nd. 


Earth Day is sponsored by Na- 
tional Environmental Teach-In, 
Inc. of Washington, D. C. 

MACK PRITCHARD, State 
Park Naturalist for Tennessee, is 
scheduled to speak on campus 
three times on April 16 to kick off 
the campaign here. He will speak 
at a public meeting in McFarland 
Auditorium at 7:30 p.m., in addi- 
tion to the morning and afternoon 
chapel assemblies. 

The club set up several commit- 
tees aimed at publicizing pollution 
sources, investigating legislation, 
educating students and adults on 
pollution, and forming high school 
environmental clubs. 

A MAJOR PROJECT of the 
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Typical fans? 


Have the British invaded Onion Dell? 


Bison baseball fans come in 


assorted fashions, sizes and ages to join other signs of spring. 


Bowman leads band: 
flute soloist featured 


by Jane A. Arnold 

Director J. Burley Bowman will 
take the Lipscomb concert band 
on a four-day tour, leaving April 
9. 

PERFORMANCES are sched- 
uled at Cincinnati, Ohio; Roches- 
ter, Mich.; Muncie, Ind.; and Pa- 


Lipscomb club this quarter will be 
planting honeysuckle on the river 
bank at Second Avenue—“better 
known as Nashville’s scenic scrap 
dump.” 

One student emphasized the 
importance of the club. 

“We are not a janitorial ser- 
vice, however. Pollution is every- 
one’s problem. 

“Everyone must start now to 
solve it!” 

DR. MARTIN, associate profes- 
sor of psychology, also directs an 
independent study and research 
course in ecological problems. 


ducah, Ky. 

While on tour, the band will 
visit the campus of Michigan 
Christian College at Rochester. 

Margaret Bailey will be soloist 
in a composition by Ibert for flute 
alone; and Marti Pritchard, Pat 
Proctor Hunt and John Bridges 
will join her in the rendition of 
Kuhlan’s Grand Quartet in E-mi- 
nor. In this number Marti will be 
flute soloist. 

Other numbers on the varied 
program will include Giovanni’s 
Overture in B-flat; Jacob Wil- 
liams’ “William Byrd Suite’; the 
famous “Marriage of Figaro” Ov- 
erture; Chamber’s “Chicago Tri- 
bune”; Delle Cese’s “Inglesina”; 
and Wagner’s “Under the Double 
Eagle.” 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA will be 
presented on the program with 
“George Washington Bicentennial 
March,” “Semper Fidelis,” and 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

A special feature will be an ar- 
rangement of “Aquarius” and 
“The Love Theme from Romeo 
and Juliet,” by Dick Danley, 1969 
DLC graduate. 


Romantic works featured 
in chamber music recital 


by John Bridges 
David Ferguson, assistant pro- 
fessor in the Fine Arts Division of 
Southern Illinois University, was 
presented in a piano recital here 
March 26. 
Since his special field is cham- 


Song Leaders’ Contest 


Six or seven semi-finalists 
from 18 entries in the annual 
Song Leaders’ Contest will 
compete at 10 a.m. chapel today 
for the gold medal awarded 
each year by E. Ridley Derry- 
berry, Nashville. 

Contestants are. Neil Rhoads, 
Wayne Hampton, Tim Maddux, 
David Collins, Dwight Hatley, 
Gerald Coggin, Jerry Love, 
Mike ‘Smith, Harrel Boyd, 
Danny Joiner, Steven Davey, 
David Mayo, Carl Newby, Tim 
Lavender, Darrell Lanham, 


Ronnie G. Jones, Glenn Jobe 
and David M. Robison. 
Benford H. Masterson, assist- 


ant professor of music, has 
taken over directorship of the 
contest, in the absence of Miss 
Irma Lee Batey, who has been 
hospitalized for a minor heart 
condition. 

High school faculty members 
will select six semi-finalists, or 
seven in case of a tie, who will 
lead chapel singing this morn- 
ing. Off-campus judges will 
select first, second and third 
place winners. 


ber music, he naturally chose his 
program from intimate salon liter- 
ature for the piano, notably the 
romantic works of Chopin and 
Brahms and the impressionistic 
compositions of French composer 
Gabriel Faure, who is the subject 
of a book upon which he is pres- 
ently working. À 

A student of the outstanding pi- 
anist Rosina Lhevinne, Juilliard 
School of Music, Dr. Ferguson has 
toured both the United States and 
Europe, with success as soloist and 
accompanist in France, Italy, and 
Germany, as well as in this, coun- 
try. 

THURSDAY’S performance was 
most intense and powerful, 
to the extent that the entire 
grand piano frequently shook 
under the force of his playing. 
Some of the selections, especially 
his opening number, a gavotte by 
the 18th century composer Jean- 
Philippe Rameau, were notable 
for the clarity and confidence with 
which he played them. However, 
the Rameau piece was marred in 
spots, as was much of the concert, 
by a certain laxity in rhythm and 
general unevenness in playing. 

Dr. Ferguson seemed most at 
home with the highly emotional 
selections by Brahms. These 
three, a capriccio, an intermezzo, 
and a rhapsody, were the finest 
moments of his performance and 
showed to excellent advantage his 
technical ability and his talent for 
interpreting contrasting emotional 
passages. 


Taking it... À 
Dave Evans makes the turn at first 


base after lining a pitch off the 
tennis courts’ fence. 


...in stride > 
A little rhythm, a little timing 
make Dave Evans a big stick. 


DLC champs 
bring home 
top honors 


The Cavaliers, men’s intramural 
basketball champions of the win- 
ter quarter, won the first city- 
wide extramural basketball cham- 
pionship held in the Nashville 
area. 

HOST OF THE EVENT was 
Trevecca College, and entries in- 
cluded Lipscomb, Peabody College 
and Trevecca. 

Lipscomb Cavaliers defeated 
both opponents and brought home 
the rotating trophy, which ’Fessor 
Boyce, director of intramurals, 
says confidently will find a home 
here. 

Members of the Cavaliers’ win- 
ning team include David Phillips, 
Jim Phillips, Mickie Deising, Tom 
Jones, Frank Bennett, Frank Har- 
rell and Al Jackson. 

Jim Phillips was leading scorer, 
compiling 57 points in the two 
games. Deising served as captain, 
and Bill Burton, co-captain of the 
varsity basketball team this year, 
was the coach. 

Deising presented the trophy 
at the first chapel assembly of the 
Spring gharter. 

“This tournament finally gives 
the winner of intramural basket- 
ball competition here something to 
shoot for,” Boyce said. “It is also 
helpful in improving school rela- 
tions in the city since it is a coop- 
erative effort.” 

THE EXTRAMURAL tourna- 
ment is planned as an annual 
event with Trevecca, Peabody, 
Belmont and Lipscomb already 
enlisted, and, hopefully, more 
local schools will be added. 


DLC “Cavaliers” (64) vs. Peabody (59) 
FG FTA-FTM F Pts. 
David Phillips 2 0-0 4 4 
Jim Phillips 8 3 
Mickie Deising 4 3 
Tom Jones 3 7-3 4 9 
Frank Bennett 1 3 
Frank Harrell 2 2 


DLC “Cavaliers” (62) vs. Trevecca (55) 
FG FTA-FIM F Pts. 


David Phillips 0 0-0 3 0 
Jim Phillips 14 14-5 4 33 
Mickie Deising 1 2-0 3 2 
Tom Jones 3 4-1 3 7 
Frank Bennett 5 3-2 3 12 
Frank Harrell 1 0-0 0 2 
Al Jackson 3 2-0 2 6 

62 


Burton gets honor 


Bill Burton, co-captain of the 
1969-1970 edition of the Bisons, 
was chosen Lipscomb’s recipient 
of the sportsmanship award 
given annually by the Down- 
town Civitan Club. 

Burton, and coach Ken Du- 
gan, were honored at a lunch- 
eon Tuesday at the Downtown 
Holiday Inn. 
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Strengths, weaknesses show 


Bison nine hosts 


by Lee Maddux 

Trying to wrap up the most im- 
portant week of the current base- 
ball season on a winning note, the 
Bisons again play host to North- 
wood Institute today in a 3 p.m. 
contest in Onion Dell. 

LIPSCOMB WILL BE trying to 
improve its record again tomorrow 
as Central Michigan invades for 
a 1 p.m. doubleheader. Tomor- 
row’s games will mark an end 


-to a hectic week where the Bisons 


played six games in five days, in- 
cluding a doubleheader with 
Northwood yesterday. Rain caused 
cancellation of Wednesday’s con- 
test with Christian Brothers. 

On Tuesday, a 17-hit barrage 
pushed Lipscomb to a fantastic 23- 


Ko Me Xx 


Culver-Stockton ...000 000 00— 0 1-8 
David Lipscomb ....507 421 4x—23 19-1 


Wilson, Gastrof (3), Bendor (5), and 
Stiffy, Steele (4); Stinson, riyuadat th (6), 
Mitchell (8), and Lindsey, Brantley (6). 
HR—Jamison (L). 


Lipscomb 10 Hope College 0 


Lipscomb 2 Hope College 1 
Lipscomb 8 Hope College 0 
Lipscomb 0 Wooster College 2 
Lipscomb 2 Wooster College 3 


Kenyon College 0 


Lipscomb 11 
Bethune-Cookman 4 


Lipscomb 10 


Lipscomb 8 Bethune-Cookman 6 
Lipscomb 1 Stetson University 8 
Lipscomb 9 Stetson University 7 
Lipscomb 3 Columbus College 5 


Lipscomb 3 Columbus College 4 


Full steam ahead 


Known for his speed down the basepaths, centerfielder Ted Jamison 
beats out an infield hit during the Calvin game. Jamison currently 
holds the school record in basestealing, having never been thrown out. 


Slow starters 


_ year. 


0 win over Culver-Stockton. A 
combination of Butch Stinson, 
Ronnie Albright, and Dale Mitchell 
pitched a one-hit performance. 

The Bisons kicked off the year 
with their annual spring swing 
through the state of Florida. On 
the way down, they picked up two 
quick losses to Columbus College 
of Columbus, Ga. 

In the March 14 doubleheader, 
Columbus copped the opener 4-3. 
Danny Burns started on the 
mound, but Mark Doody picked 
up the loss in relief. In the sec- 
ond game, the 5-3 loss went to 
Ronnie Albright. 

THE LIPSCOMB NINE sud- 
denly came alive two days later in 
Deland, Fla., as they pulled off 
their 9-7 upset over Stetson. 
Butch Stinson started on the 
mound, and was relieved by 
Glenn Hardison, who was credited 
with the win. Albright came on 
late to be credited with a save. 

The Florida powerhouse won 
the nightcap 8-1 as hardluck 
Danny Burns could not get any 
support from the plate. The bats- 
men could collect only five hits in 
the seven innings. 

Crossing over to Daytona Beach, 
the Bisons collected two much- 
needed wins over Bethune-Cook- 
man College. Doody picked up 
the first win in an 8-6 decision, 
and Albright was given a save. 
Steve Garner gained a 10-4 deci- 
sion the next day and Albright 
was again credited with a save. 

IN THEIR FIRST HOME game 
against Kenyon College March 21, 
Butch Stinson gained his first win 
in a 11-0 shutout. He was backed 
up by a 13-hit attack. 

The three-game winning streak 
came to an abrupt halt, however, 
as two days later the Bisons lost a 
doubleheader to an excellent team 
from Wooster College. Burns lost 
his second game in as many deci- 
sions in the opener, 3-2. Hardison 
picked up the second loss of the 
day in a 2-0 decision. 

On March 25, Lipscomb came 
back with a 3-2 win over Calvin 
in the best spectator game of the 
Doody, of Adrian, Mich., 
started against his fellow Michi- 
ganders but had to be relieved by 
Albright in the eighth inning. A 
solo home run by Mark Massey in 
the bottom of the same inning gave 
Albright the win. Another bout 
with Calvin was rained out. 

The Bisons continued their win- 
streak with three more victories 
over Hope College at the end 
of last week. On Friday, Butch 
Stinson pitched his second straight 


Golfers post victory over Belmont team; 
tennis looks better than 4-3 record 


by Randal Burton 

Two competitive spring sports 
are having trouble getting off the 
ground this quarter: golf, because 
of schedule changes; and tennis, 
because of some rough competi- 
tion. 

THE GOLF TEAM coached by 
Dr. Ralph Samples has played 
only one of the four matches 
scheduled so far. Several oppo- 
nents just failed to show, while 
others have  re-scheduled the 
matches for later in the season. 

In the only match played, the 
golfers beat Belmont 1914-10%. 
This was scored on the basis of 
one point each for the winner of 
the front nine, one for winner of 
the back nine, and one for the 18 
holes. 

Bill Castle led his teammates 


with a low score of 69 for the 


course. He was followed by Dick 
Morris with 75; Bill Crosby, 177; 
George Barber, 78; Jack Hinson, 
79; Walter Kihm, 80; and Lynn 
Cockerham, 84. 


Coach Samples hopes the team 
will be able to stick to the sched- 
ule as spring gets under way, and 
that his golfers will see more ac- 
tion. Their next match is with 
Peabody College April 6. 

ON THE TENNIS courts, the 
netters have been facing real 
tough competition and actually 
doing better than their 4-3 record 
shows. “Several players have 
been losing their sets by close 
margins, and with a couple of 
points here and there the match 
could have gone the other way,” 
according to Coach Robert Hooper. 

David Mayo is still the No. 1 
man, while Steve Tatum, Tom 
Haddock, Gary Jordan, Glenn 
Nickolds, and Frank Bennett 
round out the singles division. 

IN DOUBLES, Mayo-Jordan, 
Haddock-Jordan, Nickolds-Ben- 
nett, and Rick Clark-Bob Burton 
composed the competing teams. 

The Bisons are scheduled to 
host a quadrangle meet today with 
University of Tennessee Martin 


Branch, Harding College, Peabody 
College. Their next meet is April 
7 at Florence State University, 
Florence, Ala. 


Winning form? 
Steve Tatum returns a backhand 
shot during a recent match. 
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orthwood 


shutout with a 8-0 win, high- 
lighted by a grand slam home run 
by catcher Dave Lindsey. 

ON SATURDAY, BURNS 
picked up his first win in a 2-1 
decision as Lindsey again popped 
a home run over the tennis court’s 
fence. Farrell Gean continued the 
four-bagger jaunts with two 
clouts into the tennis courts in the 
nightcap as Garner came on in re- 
lief of Mitchell to gain a 10-0 win. 

Further games next week in- 
clude a trip to Florence, Ala., 
Tuesday for a battle with Florence 
State. Next Friday, Austin Peay 
will come in for a doubleheader. 

At press time, Jim Minnick was 
pacing the squad with a sizzling 
471 average. Dean Heady was 
next in line with .385, followed by 
Ted Jamison at a .359 clip. The 
other major hitter was Gean who 
posted a .333 average. 


SOPRA 


se 


From the mound 
Mark Doody’s fast ball has that 
extra zip that makes some people 
shake. 


New records 
set at meet 
last week 


Lipscomb’s track team finished 
third in its first outing of the sea- 
son—a triangular meet in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., with Taylor Col- 
lege of Indiana and Laros College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

NEXT COMPETITION for the 
Bison trackmen will be in the 
Lipscomb Invitational Track Meet 
tomorrow at Hillsboro High 
School. Field events will begin at 
12:30 p.m. and running events at 2 
p.m. 

Lipscomb will be competing 
with Austin Peay, Carson-New- 
man, Southwestern of Memphis, 
University of the South, Bryan 
College, University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch and Union College. 

“I think we have an excellent 
chance to win this meet,” Coach 
Steve Barron predicts, “with our 
main competition coming from 
Carson-Newman and Southwest- 
ern.” 

Although they yielded first 
place to Laros and second to Tay- 
lor in the Murfreesboro meet, the 
Bisons broke two school records in 
field events. 

FRESHMAN SHANNON ROB- 
ERTS took first in the long jump 
with a record leap of 22’ 8”, and 
Fred Walker, also a freshman, 
topped the old Lipscomb record in 
the discus with a throw of 139’ 4” 
which was also good for first place 
in the meet. 

Other notable performances by 
Bisons in the meet were Lewis 
Allen’s first place in the 220-yard 
dash in 21.5; Chuck Allyn’s second 
place in the shot with a throw just 
one and a half inches off the 
school record; and a second, third 
and fourth place finish in the tri- 
ple jump by Roberts, Ken Durham 
and David Craig. 

“Our two main problems were 
lack of experience and lack of 
depth, plus the fact that we sim- 
ly were outclassed, especially, by 
Laros,” Coach Barron said. 


Critical view 
of journalism 


(page 2) 


Burton runs 
for Civitan office 
(page 3) 
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Regions of U.S. to be highlighted 


at third annual Singarama tonight 


by Betty Billingsley 
“Singarama” of 1970 has its 
debut at 8 p.m. today—and the 
smoothness of the performance 
(hopefully) will belie the frantic 
efforts of the social clubs to put 
the third annual musical together. 
To be presented in Alumni Au- 


-ditorium, the program is open to 


the public and admission is free. 

WITH “HELLO DOLLY!” prac- 
tices, curfew limits, and desperate 
attempts to create costumes “‘to fit 
the mood,” rehearsals for “Singa- 
rama” were almost impossible to 
schedule and locate. 

Interclub Council’s theme for 
this year’s “Singarama” centers 
around regions of the country. 
Each group of clubs presenting a 
program chose a geographic sec- 
tion to represent and selected 
songs to fit. 

Kappa Theta, Pi Omicron, Psi 
Alpha, Zeta Nu, and Phi Omega 


chose the lure of the Wild West, 
under the leadership of Sharon 
Brumit as director. 

Their selections are from “How 
the West Was Won,” and “Paint 
Your Wagon.” Songs include “I’m 
on My Way,” “I’m Bound for the 
Promised. Land,” and “Maria.” 
Mary Lou Craig and Neil Rhodes 
will have solo performances. 

LINDA PEEK nd Sharon 


‘Tracy, assistant directors, have 


aided in the selection of costumes 
of all aspects of western life. The 
Wild West theme will be supported 
with transitional readings by 
members of the cast. 

Patty Minton, assisted by Jane 
Arnett, will direct Delta Nu, 
Sigma Iota Delta, Kappa Chi and 
Lambda Psi Clubs in a recreation 
of the New Orleans atmosphere. 
“Way Down Yonder In New Or- 
leans” appropriately opens their 
segment of the program. Typical 


ACP, NSPA announce awards 


Babbler receives fifth 
All-American rating 


by Dot Fowler 

The BABBLER has another 
achievement. 

Last week the Associated Colle- 
giate Press awarded the paper an 
All-American honor rating, the 
highest possible, for the third con- 
secutive year in spite of a new 
and stiffer rating system. 

“Your paper is a real credit to 
your college,” said the judge, J. K. 
Hvistendahi of the department of 
technical journalism at Iowa State 
University. 

IN THE EVALUATION, the 
BABBLER was compared with 
publications from schools across 
the nation in its classification 
which was based on school enroll- 
ment, frequency of issue, and sim- 
ilarity of printing methods. The 
paper was reviewed on the basis 
of a national norm, not a “mythi- 
cal ideal, perfect publication, or 
metropolitan paper.” 

To be noted is that Lipscomhb’s 
recent enrollment increase moved 
the BABBLER from the category 
with schools of 1501-2000 students 
into the 2001-4000 class. 


This year the NSPA and ACP — 


raised its standards for the All 
American rating. 

“Too many papers have been 
awarded the All-American rating 
simply by fulfilling the fundamen- 
tals of newspapering, without that 
extra spark of liveliness, imagina- 
tion and appeal that distinguishes 
really top publications. 

“NSPA-ACP cannot ignore that 
the best newspapers have made 
these intangible qualities an im- 
portant part of truly excellent 
achievement.” 

UNDER THE new system, the 
highest rating to be awarded 
solely on points is First Class, in- 
dicating an excellent paper. After 
receiving the First Class award, 
the publication is eligible for All 
American which is finally 
awarded to the paper which re- 
ceives the “Mark of Distinction” 
in four out of five areas: coverage 
and content, writing and editing, 
editorial leadership, physical ap- 
pearance, photography. 

The BABBLER received the 
“Mark of Distinction” credit in all 
of these areas except photography. 

Mr. Hvistendahi commented on 
several specific aspects of the 
BABBLER make-up. 

“There is very complete cover- 


age of your school. Writing, espe- 
cially feature stories, is superior. 
You also have a good physical 
lay-out—a very attractive appear- 
ance. 

“YOUR EDITORIAL approach 
is more moderate than most, but 
you are fair and editorials and ed- 
itorial features show thought and 
care in writing.” 

He especially spotlighted the 
outstanding abilities of one BAB- 
BLER writer. 

“Barry Kelly is an exceptionally 
polished newspaper feature wri- 
ter.” 

This evaluation and rating was 
based on an inspection of BAB- 
BLER issues from the first half of 
1969-70, under the leadership of 
Gerald Jerkins, editor, and Lee 
Maddux, associate editor. 

THE NATIONAL Scholastic 
Press Association and the Asso- 
ciated Collegiate Press have been 
rating student publications for 
nearly half a century. This is 
the BABBLER’S fifth consecutive 
All-American rating. 


rag-time costumes add color to 
renditions of “Basin Street” and 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 

The West Coast was chosen by 
Tau Phi, Beta Tau, Sigma Phi, 
Theta Tau Epsilon, and Delta 
Sigma Clubs. This theme will be 
carried out in the mood of “Cali- 
fornia Dreamin’.” Tom Maust, 
director, ties in the idea of remi- 
niscence with “I Left My Heart In 
San Francisco.” The tempo then 
picks up with harmony versions of 
“California Here I Come,’ and 
“Surf City.” 

COSTUMES WILL trace Cali- 
fornia history from the pioneer 
days of the gold rush to the mod- 
ern age of the surfing bum. 
Intricate visual effects accent the 
period appropriate to each song. 

A hymn, “God of Our Fathers” 
will open the New England Seg- 
ment of the program. Jim Toms, 
director of Alpha Tau, Gamma 
Lambda and Pi Delta Clubs, plans 
to look into numerous aspects of 
early colonial life. 

“We hope to trace the ideas of 
freedom in New England from the 
early days through today,” said 
Anna Daniels, Gamma Lambda. 

A Quaker melody, “A Simple 
Gift,” will carry the program to- 
ward the more contemporary ef- 
forts of Peter, Paul and Mary, and 
Simon and Garfunkel’s “America.” 

For costumes, Anna Daniels and 
Elizabeth Owens plan to carry out 
a traditional theme with an ele- 
ment of surprise. 

Overall winners in the “Singa- 
rama” competition will receive 100 
points for their efforts. Those 
who excel in costumes or selec- 
tion of music will be awarded 70 
points each. 

Tonight, for about an hour and 
a half, the auditorium: will ring 
with the choruses of the 1970 
“Singarama.” And then all will 
be silence again—until next year. 

IN LAST YEAR’S Singarama, 
top honors were taken by the 
group featuring the songs of 
George M. Cohan. Included in the 
group was Psi Alpha, Alpha Tau, 
Tau Theta, Zeta Omega, Zeta Phi, 
and Tau Epsilon. This group also 
took a first place for its rendition 
of “You’re a Grand Ole Flag.” 

The second place over-all win- 
ner included Gamma Lambda, 
Kappa Theta, Tau Phi, Tri Phi, 
Pi Delta, and Phi Omega singing 
Stephen Foster selections. 


A sure sign of spring 
Wallflowers thrive on the Lipscomb campus, and the first warm days 
of spring always bring them out in profusion. 


$7,500 gift from Gulf 
G. R. Burt, of the Southern Regional office of Gulf Oil Corp., Atlanta, 
turns over to Vice-President Willard Collins a check for $7,500 for 
DLC. At left is George B. Farrar, Tennessee sales supervisor for 
Gulf, and, right, Otto R. Jones, district manager for the Nashville area. 


Environmental club 


to host Mack Prichard 


by Susan Scott 
Mack Prichard, chief park natu- 
ralist for the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Conservation, will be fea- 
tured in three lectures on campus 


April 16 during Lipscomb’s ob-. 


servance of Environmental Em- 
phasis week. 

A public lecture is scheduled for 
7:30 p.m. in MacFarland Hall in 
addition to presentations of Prich- 
ard in both chapels. Admission 
is free for the evening lecture. 

His visit was arranged by the 
Environmental Study Group led 
by Terry Smith, president, and 
Dr. Billy Wilson, sponsor. 

PRICHARD’S. overall topic will 
be “Conserving Our Natural Re- 
sources.” The evening program 
will be highlighted by photo- 
graphs of beauty spots in Tennes- 
see and natural areas that are 
being destroyed by pollution. 

Prichard, who has been featured 
in Time magazine and National 
Geographic, helped to organize 
conservation groups in Tennessee 
that played a role in encouraging 
the state legislature to pass the 
nation’s first Scenic Rivers Act. 

Prichard travels about 35,000 
miles a year across Tennessee in- 
volved in activities designed to 
encourage the public to stop pol- 
lution. 

The popular lecturer is cur- 
rently editing a book titled “A 
Nature Anthology of Insight and 
Inspiration,” and is encouraging 
the establishment of a state sys- 
tem of trails and nature studies. 

Prichard, 31, is a native of 
Memphis, Tenn., where he re- 
ceived his B.A.. in anthropology 
from Southwestern University. 
He completed his graduate studies 
at Tulane, Memphis State, and the 
University of Tennessee. 

WHILE A GRADUATE student, 
Prichard established the “Museum 
of Man” at Southwestern Univer- 
sity with the support of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and in 
1957 received a national citation 
from Garden Clubs of America. 

He was awarded a plaque by 
the Youth Guidance Commission 


in 1964 for being one “who by ~ 


dedicated service changed the di- 
rection of young lives from futil- 
ity to usefulness.” 

The lecture series is the first 
major project of the Environmen- 
tal Study Club. Observance of 
April 22, designated nationally as 
“Earth Day,” is also planned by 


the new club. 

Club membership is open to 
faculty and students of all depart- 
ments who are interested in ex- 
posing and solving pollution prob- 
lems. 


Gulf awards 
$7,500 gitt 


to Lipscomb 


A capital grant of $7500 was re- 
ceived by David Lipscomb College 
from the Gulf Oil Foundation 
March 23. 

The gift is part of Gulf’s educa- 
tional assistance program, which 
this year will distribute more than 
$3,000,000 to students and institu- 
tions of higher education. 

THE CAPITAL GRANT phase, 
according to G. R. Burt, director 
of manpower, development and 
employee relations for the South- 
ern Regional office of Gulf Oil 
Corporation in Atlanta, “is an ef- 
fort to assist institutions in meet- 
ing anticipated growth require- 
ments, to replace obsolete build- 
ings and equipment and/or to ex- 
pand services.’ 

In addition to capital grants, 
other phases of Gulf’s comprehen- 
sive educational assistance pro- 
gram include undergraduate 
scholarships, employee gift match- 
ing, departmental assistance 
grants, graduate fellowships and 
various other special grants. 

“The generous grants made by 
the Gulf Oil Foundation are a 
source of inspiration and strength 
to private colleges and universities 
throughout the land,” President 
Athens Clay Pullias of Lipscomb 
said in announcing the gift. 

“David Lipscomb College is 
deeply grateful for this generous 
gift of $7500 which is an invest- 
ment in the lives and futures of 
the young people who attend this 
college. 

“WE ARE ALSO grateful to Mr. 
G. R. Burt for making the trip 
from Atlanta to present the gift 
personally. 

“The future of private higher 
education is dependent upon the 
regular and substantial financial 
support of those who believe in the 
value of private higher educa- 
tion.” 
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Writers, readers 
face objectivity 
responsibilities 


by Lee Maddux 

Newspaper men are human, just like the 
other people who are trying to earn 
enough money for survival. 

AS THE BUSINESSMAN competes with 
his fellows, and doctors and lawyers with 
their colleagues, the newspaperman faces 
the same dilemma. 

He, too, has'a responsibility to his fam- 
ily, but also a responsibility to business- 
men, doctors, and lawyers alike. He is a 
liaison between all classes of people. 

There are two distinct methods by which 
he operates: first is the true, objective 
route where only the facts are presented 
with little or no interpretation, and second 
is the biased opinion where deliberate, 
slanted arguments are posed against some- 
one or something. 

It is the latter of these that is drawing so 
much criticism from dignitaries across this 
land, even though they have probably used 
the same tactics as those frowned upon 
somewhere along their road to success. It 
is not necessarily a new method of attack. 

THIS, HOWEVER, IS AN assumption, so 
if interpretation will be allowed, let’s look 
into both sides a little more thoroughly. 
The objective newspaperman is probably 
labeled that for lack of a better term. 

He supposedly gets all the facts and sim- 
ply puts them down in black and white; 
the only form of editorializing comes 
through direct quotes. For the sake of 
rules, such descriptive terms as “very,” 
and “too much,” are omitted as they state 
the author’s opinion. Superlatives are 
never used. 

The other form is obviously an attempt 
to color the article so that it either pushes 
the reader into accepting the point of view 
of the author, or emphasizes the condition 
to such a degree that an inferred point of 
view is foremost in the minds of the 
reader. Unable to discern the difference 
between fact and propaganda, the reader 
accepts the propaganda as fact. 

On the surface, the best writing sup- 
posedly appears in the straight news story, 
and in many cases, where straight news is 
the only story, this is definitely true. 

However, if newspaper writing had to 
delete all editorializing and follow a cer- 
tain, established creed of reporting, the 
reader would lose all interest in the story 
after he read the headline. There would 
be no feature stories, where a certain per- 
son, club, of activity is the center of inter- 
est, nor would there be any in-depth inter- 
views with dignitaries, and others, to see 
what they really think. 

ONLY WHAT THEY said would be 
brought out; mannerisms, tone, and per- 
sonality would remain hidden, and the 
reader would be left with a skeleton—a 
person who does not really exist in the 
human form, but only talks. 

As it winds up, this style is not necessar- 
ily objective at all. 

It is this interest in people and their ac- 
tions that makes papers sell more than any 
other form of literature. Without this in- 
terest, sales would drop, businesses would 
cease their advertising, and papers would 
be forced to fold. No other form of com- 
munication, presents so much newsworthy 
information to the recipient in so little 
space and with so little time consumed. 

True, there have been occasions in this 
very city when both daily newspapers 
were guilty of slander, and in some cases, 
possibly libel; but these are exceptions and 
in general policy both sides of every story 
is sought. 

This can be said from personal experi- 
ence of this writer. The writer can only 
present and interpret the facts as best he 
can, but if the reader does not also accept 
the responsibility of discerning the truth, 
he should not be reading the report in the 
first place. 

IN OTHER WORDS, the reader also has 
a responsibility of interpretation. 

Therefore it seems logical that we, as 
readers, would rather have all possible 
facts and variations presented, with the 
final interpretation given to us, than to not 
be given an opportunity of choice what- 
soever. 
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Mass media—mass influence 


The greatest influence on American public opinion today is the mass 
news media. In no other country are newspapers, writers and newscasters 
so important in informing the masses about domestic and international 


situations. 


We live in a nation in which the average television is on more than six 
hours a day, and the radio is listened to another two to five hours. Besides 
the radio and television, most people have access to at least one daily 
newspaper, if not two newspapers a day. 

Journalists today have an extremely valuable resource within their 


grasp—a nation’s time and attention. 


The way a newscast is presented, or the way an article is written, can in- 
fluence thousands and maybe millions of persons across the nation. 

This power of the press and broadcasters is not necessarily a destruc- 
tive force, but it is a power which, if misused, could set trends detrimental to 


this society. 


Because of this power, today’s journalists have a responsibility to this 
nation. This responsibility is to present news fairly to the public; present 
the facts accurately, and if an opinion is to be voiced, to label it as an 


opinion. 


Nothing has the potential of being more harmful to the public than a 
subtle opinion or attitude mixed with fact. 

The people need and deserve to be informed. Newswriters and broad- 
casters alike should be impressed with this responsibility now more than 


ever before. 


A most successful business 


Sensationalism: 
news. media's 


life blood 


by Gerald Jerkins 

When you read the newspapers or watch 
newscasts on television today, you get the 
impression that the condition of national 
and international affairs is degenerating. 

Yet, to evaluate all the facts and inci- 
dents thrown at us, we should realize that 
radio and television newscasts are not nec- 
essarily instruments of altruism, but like 
any other business they are commercially 
competitive. 

TO SELL time for a news broadcast, 
producers show the part of the news 
people want to watch. Newscasters must 
sell the sponsor’s product by maintaining a 
large audience. For these reasons, the 
spectacular events take priority in the 
news. 

To the commercial newsman with his 
sponsors and advertisers in mind, which is 
more newsworthy—student riots demand- 
ing basic administrative changes in the 
school, or students on another campus un- 
dertaking a project in cooperation with 
school leaders? 

Which is more exciting for the newscast 
—a grim battle in Vietnam, or a Red Cross 
worker giving the homeless and hungry 
shelter and food? 

IN CITIES with two or more television 
stations, all usually scheduling newscasts 
at the same hour, competition is keen for 
the viewing audience. Ratings mean much 
to the rival news directors, and in turn to 
their stations, because the No. 1 slot brings 
rewards in more sponsors and higher ad- 
vertising rates. 

The ugly truth is that the mass news 
media feel they must report the exciting 
and the colorful to stay alive. They must 
report what the people want to see, hear 
and read. 

Yes, we know the nation and the world 
have their ugly sides and problems; but 
why not at least give a true view of the 
situation? 

Instead of emphasizing the negative, 
why not reflect a true picture of life and 
show that there are people in the world 
who are trying to make it a better place to 
live? 

It is ridiculous for.the less than 10 per- 
cent of college-age students in America to 
get the majority of news time and space 
allotted to college students in general. 

No wonder the older generation is down 
on youth. It is never told the other side of 
the story. 

Sure, constructive activity and good will 
aren’t always spectacular or exciting and 
won’t sell newspapers or attract TV view- 
ers. But if, by the influence of the news 
media, pessimism overtakes society and 
man loses faith in his fellow man, then so- 
ciety will have lost its hope for existence; 
and newspapers, radio and television will 
have lost their appeal as advertising media. 


Mafia exceeds largest industries’ assets 


by Clark Collins 

If the Mafia were to agree to pay its 
rightful share of federal income tax, the 
tax burden of the average taxpayer would 
be reduced by 10 percent, a recent estima- 
tion reports. 

Although this startling fact at first seems 
unbelievable, it is much easier to believe 
after one has considered that the total as- 
sets of the Mafia are estimated to be well 
over $30 billion a year. 

THIS YEARLY income, which in terms 
of profit means that this crime syndicate is 
bigger than U. S. Steel, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., General Motors, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Elec- 
tric, Ford Motor Co., IBM, Chrysler and 
RCA combined, is accumulated through 
gambling, usury, narcotics traffic, labor 
racketeering and business infiltration. 

Has the Mafia been granted some legal 
right which allows its members to steal the 
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average American blind by indirect if not 
direct methods? Does the law offer no re- 
sistance to organized crime? 

The answer to these questions is no, 
but several factors which favor the Mafia 
suggested these inquiries. 

ONE OF THE most important of these 
factors is the ability of the Mafia to reach 
into local, state and federal government 
and to corrupt civil officials. 

The investigation last December of New 
Jersey public officials which resulted in the 
indictment of Newark’s Mayor Hugh J. 
Addonizio and nine other officials on 
charges of extortion and income tax viola- 
tions emphatically brought the Mafia infil- 
tration to light. 

Other factors include the lack of equip- 
ment of most city and state police to deal 
effectively with clever, well-financed con- 
spiracies that extend across city and state 
lines and the difficulty of prosecuting 
Mafia members. 

But much is changing in these areas. 
New gambling laws and a new law which 
will make it illegal to travel interstate to 
shake down a gambling debt will arm po- 
lice with new ammunition. 

The varsity stepped up sum of court-ap- 
proved electronic snooping, use of the 
growing crop of “immunity” laws to black- 
jack thugs into talking, and the employ- 
ment of extra agents will aid the fight 
against organized crime. 

Probably one of the worst faults of or- 
ganized crime, is the part it plays in mak- 
ing the nation’s cities unsafe. 


Violent crimes are rising ten time 

. s faster 

than the population, This rapid increase is 
a direct result of organized crime. 

NARCOTICS TRAFFIC has made rob- 
bery a way of life for some who have no 
other way to get the money for their habit. 
eo eile an estimated that at least 75 

cent of crime in the street is j 
by drug addicts. eae 
The poverty of the inner citi 
; es has also 
played right into th i 
oe e hands of organized 

The people of the ghetto a 

i re helpless 
against the organization and become eee 
oo with their condition because of 
it. 

Debts to the powerful or izati 

| ganization have 
to be paid, thefts and robberies are some- 
times the last desparate answer. 
THE LAST factor, probably the most 
important of all, is the apparent lack of 
public indignation toward the crime syndi- 
cate. 

In New Orleans, for example, although 

the incumbent mayor campaigned on a 
platform to rid the city of Mafia control, 
investigations in recent months show little 
change in the situation. 
The toleration of the Mafia and the use 
of its illegal services by American citizens 
promotes organized crime. Public rage is 
reserved for isolated criminal acts rather 
than for the criminal organization which 
lies behind them. And, until there is a 
public revolt, the Mafia will probably con- 
tinue to thrive. 


‘Dolly’ cast rehearses 


—J. Zimmerly 


It takes a lot of help to perfect the leading lady in her role in “Hello 
Dolly!” As Donna Huckaby runs through her songs, Barry Lumpkin 
accompanies at the piano; Mary Lou Holt waits to turn the pages; 
and Dr. Jerry Henderson, director, holds the script in the background. 


SNEA members attend 


education convention 


by Dianne Mitchell 
Today’s educators face a battery of explosive questions, 
ranging from student involvement to drugs, Lipscomb’s SNEA 


leaders believe. 

“They cannot afford to be unin- 
formed of today’s events, and 
especially can they not close their 
eyes to trends in the field of edu- 
cation,” according to Mike Royal, 
president of the Lipscomb chapter. 


Lavender, 
Lanham take 
top awards 


Tim Lavender, Darrell Lanham 
and David Mayo took first, second 
and third places in the Song 
Leaders’ contest last week. 

Other semi-finalists who com- 
peted with them for the gold 
medal given to the winner by E. 
Ridley Derryberry, Nashville in- 


surance executive, are Dwight 
Hatley, Danny Joiner, and Neil 
Rhodes. 


THE SIX contestants were cho- 
sen in preliminary judging at a 
Lipscomb High School chapel, 
with members of the high school 
faculty selecting them from the 19 
entries. 

Final judging was in the 10 a.m. 
chapel assembly Friday, as the six 
semi-finalists led two songs each. 

Judges were Paul Brown, song 
leader and education director at 
West End Church of Christ; Tim 
Walker, song leader at Old Hick- 
ory Church of Christ; Richard 
Hardy, song leader at Granny 
White Church of Christ; Derry- 
berry, donor of the medal; and 
Travis Cox, assistant professor of 
music at Lipscomb, who judged 
the contestants on pitch. 

Benford H. Masterson, assistant 
professor of music, had charge of 
the contest, which is held annually 
in honor of James A. Harding, 
co-founder of Lipscomb with 
David Lipscomb, in the month of 
his birth date, April 16. 

LAVENDER is a junior speech 
major from Columbus, Ohio, and a 
graduate of Ohio Valley College, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. He is the 
son of David E. Lavender, well 
known missionary among churches 
of Christ. 

From Portage, Mich., Lanham is 
majoring in education and is a 
graduate of Michigan Christian 
College at the junior college level. 
His brother Dewayne Lanham is a 
1964 DLC graduate, and Dewight 
is still in school. Dewayne is also 
a winner of the Song Leaders’ 
contest. 

Mayo is a senior mathematics 
major from Nashville and was the 
summer song leader at Central 
Church of Christ, Nashville. He 
is on the varsity tennis team and 
was named Most Valuable Player 


last year. 


IN AN EFFORT to maintain a 
level of awareness, several Lips- 
comb SNEA members and Dr. 
Thomas C. Whitfield and Dr. John 
H. Brown are attending the Stu- 
dent National Education Associa- 
tion convention opening at Ten- 
nessee State University today. 

Theme of the convention is 
“Student Involvement: Commit- 
ment to Action.” 

Royal will lead a workshop ses- 
sion on public relations, publicity 
and the work of the historian. 

Dr. Whitfield, director of 
teacher education at Lipscomb, is 
the consultant at a workshop of 
presidents and vice-presidents. 
He will lead a workshop session 
on student involvement. 

OPENING ADDRESS will be 
by Nancy Ailshie, East Tennessee 
State University, the Tennessee 
State Representative to the Na- 
tional Education Association con- 
vention in 1969. 

After a morning program of of- 
ficers’ workshops and interest 
groups, Mrs. Vallie Hunter, Ten- 
nessee Teacher of the Year, will 
speak at a luncheon. 

Group meetings on student in- 
volvement are planned for the af- 
ternoon, and a general session will 
end the program. 

Mrs. Charlene Collier, NEA rep- 
resentative and sponsor of the 
Student Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, will speak Saturday 
afternoon. 


Minitopics 
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400 high school journalists here 


Lipscomb hosts workshop 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Over 400 high school students 
and faculty advisers from Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Alabama at- 
tended Lipscomb’s Fourth Annual 
Publications Workshop held April 
4. 

The workshop, conducted by the 
Press Club and Pi Delta Epsilon, 
featured sessions conducted by 


Civitans to 


professional journalists from print- 
ing companies and the Nashville 
Tennessean, and advisers from 
several high school and college 
publications, as.well as several as- 
sociated in the past or presently 
on the staff of Lipscomb publica- 
tions, both college and high school. 

SESSIONS ON both newspaper 
and yearbook were conducted. Dr. 


sponsor 


campus blood drive 


by Katherine Dooley 

A field hospital to be set up in 
McQuiddy gym? 

No, it won’t be for wounded sol- 
diers. DLC students will be giv- 
ing blood in the semi-annual Civi- 
tan Blood Drive. 

The Red Cross Bloodmobile will 
return to the campus April 23 and 
24 to allow Lipscomb students an- 
other opportunity to share their 
good health with others. 

“DLC STUDENTS will reap 
many rewards from their service,” 
said Jim McMeen, Collegiate Civi- 
tan president. 

“We are hoping that at least 17 
percent of the students will par- 
ticipate. If so, the entire student 
body can receive blood from the 
Red Cross for six months.” 

In addition, each individual 
donor will receive a record of his 
blood type and date of coverage. 
Several students are gallon donors 
and are now covered for life with 
the Red Cross. 

The bloodmobile will roll in 
from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. on April 23, 
and stay from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
April 24. 

Students who are not 21 years 
of age will need a parental per- 
mission slip. These slips will be 
distributed after chapel a week 
before the blood drive. 

“A PRETTY Civinette will be 
there to help you to the table 
where cookies and cokes will be 
provided to get you back on your 
feet,’ McMeen says. And per- 
haps to encourage any faint fel- 
lows. 


The faculty has always sup- 
ported the blood drive. 
Hutcherson’s Pharmacy provided 
encouragement during the last 
drive when they promised a free 
coke and hamburger to all blood 
donors. 

Last spring, 371 students took 
part in the drive and in October, 
349 stalwarts gave blood. 

“AFTER SEVERAL years of 
blood drives, students begin to 
take them for granted,” says 
McMeen. 

“Each year you have to try to 
find new ways to build up student 
interest. 

“We are looking forward to 
good participation since records 
are always high in the spring 
quarter.” 

Rob Robinson is chairman of 
this spring’s drive. 


TMM S 


Model auditions coming 


Models for the annual Lipscomb Patrons’ Association Fashion 
Show are to be auditioned next week. ` 

Miss Margaret Carter, chairman of the home economics de- 
partment, asks that all Lipscomb coeds who wish to model fash- 
ions that will be shown by a downtown department store see her 


as early in the week as possible. 


their own costumes. 


MINENANNON AAAA 


SFTNMNNAAOUANNOONONA DANON AAAA 


Civitans-Civinettes back candidate 


She will þe in her office in the home economics department at 
120 Burton Administration Building throughout the day. 

A professional fashion coordinator will audition those applying 
and select models for the show, which will be held at a luncheon 
meeting of the Patrons’ Association May 8. 

Along with the department store fashions, Lipscomb’s home 
economics students will participate in the fashion show, modeling 


Dennis Loyd, assistant professor 
of English and former adviser of 
publications at Lipscomb High 
School, served as workshop direc- 
tor. 

In addition, Lipscomb’s Critical 
Rating Service was again con- 
ducted by Kenny Barfield, former 
editor of the BABBLER and now 
publications adviser at Mars Hill 
Bible School in Florence, Ala. 
Entries in the contest came. from 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Illinois, 


and California, as well as Tennes- 


see, Alabama, and Georgia. 

John Overton’s Orbit was 
named top newspaper in the com- 
petition, and Jay Journal, Joelton 
High’s newspaper, was named best 
duplicated paper. Trophies were 
presented to these two schools, as 
well as to the Reveille of Chatta- 
nooga Brainerd High as the most 
improved newspaper. 

IN ADDITION, merit plaques 
were presented to Central Digest, 
Chattanooga Central High; Trav- 
eller, Lee High School, Huntsville, 
Ala.; and Pirate’s Log, Two Rivers 
High School. 

Certificates of superior, excel- 
lent, and good ratings were also 
issued to the editors of the publi- 
cations achieving these ratings, to- 
gether with a critique for each 
paper as evaluated by Barfield. 

The workshop was keynoted by 
Hudley Crockett, news secretary 
and special assistant to Governor 
Buford Ellington, speaking on the 
topic, “An Informed Public Can- 
not Be Taken for Granted.” 


FAIAINA Ti 


Burton seeks district governorship 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Randal Burton, junior from Al- 
bemarle, N. C., has recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
office of district governor of Colle- 
giate Civitan. 

The election will be held April 
25 at the First Annual District 


Convention to be held at the Ra- 
mada Inn in Jackson, Tenn. 
Several Civitan and  Civinette 
members from Lipscomb plan to 
attend the convention. 

BURTON has served as secre- 
tary of Lipscomb’s chapter of Civ- 


itan and as treasurer of the dis- 


‘Dolly’ to open May 4—formal style 


DLC coeds are alerted by the 
drama department to start shop- 
ping for new formals for the first 
night performance of “Hello, 
Dolly” on May 4. 

Tux or business suit will be ac- 
ceptable for men. 

The play will have five evening 
performances. 
scheduled for May 5, 7, 8 and 9, at 
8 p.m. in Alumni Auditorium, so 
fashion non-conformists have a 
4-1 chance to see it informally. 


Colonel Choate 


Dr. J. E. Choate is now a Ken- 
tucky Colonel. 

Gov. Louie B. Nunn has ap- 
pointed Dr. Choate an aide-de- 
camp on his staff with the rank of 
colonel, and the DLC professor of 
philosophy has also been notified 
that he has been made a member 
of the Honorable Order of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. 

Author of several books, Dr 
Choate is now working on a new 
biography. Last year he led a 
tour group to the Holy Land and 
had previously traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, the Middle East 
and Africa. 


The other four are’ 


P.E. Convention 


Dr. Duane Slaughter, chairman 
of the department of physical ed- 


Aw, nuts! 


ucation, and Miss Betty Webster, 
instructor, attended the recent 
convention of Southern District 
Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Main speaker at the meeting 
was Carl Sanders, candidate for 
governor of Georgia, whose topic 
was “Educational Changes for the 
70s.” Sectional meetings were 
held in the home of the nation’s 
No. 3 basketball team, University 
of South Carolina Coliseum. 

Volunteer reader 

Sandra Mitchell, sophomore art 
major from Lealand, Miss., is a 
reader for Miss Mary Morrow 
Frizzell, retired assistant professor 
of geography and German. 

Learning that Miss Frizzell is 
still too weak to read books for 
herself, she volunteered to read to 
her an hour a day from a number 
of new volumes that have been 
given to her. : 

One of the books is a biography 
of Tolbert Fanning, which, as a 
Fanning scholar at Lipscomb, 
Sandra is finding of interest. 


trict Civitan for the past year. 

Since March of last year, he re- 
ports, the district has experienced 
a 100 percent increase. To the 
five charter clubs consisting of 
Civitan and Civinette at DLC, 
Civitan and Civinette at Trevecca, 
and Civitan at Austin Peay, have 
been added Civitan clubs at Jack- 
son State, Martin Jr. (Pulaski), 
and Middle Tennessee State 
(Dyersburg), and Civitan and 
Civinette at Freed-Hardeman. 

“THE MOTTO of Collegiate 
Civitan is ‘builder of good citizen- 
ship’ and we believe that one 
thing that builds good citizenship 
is service, and this is our main ob- 
jective. This is done on levels of 
school, community, and nation,” 
Burton said. 

Burton serves as sports public- 
ity director at Lipscomb, and is 
sports editor of the BABBLER. 
Majoring in Bible and psychology, 
he is youth director at White Bluff 
Church of Christ and plans on 
graduate studies in the social 
work field. 

He is on the President’s Student 
Council and on the Food Prefer- 
ences Committee. In addition, he 
does volunteer work at Tennessee 
Orphan Home. 

“THE ACTIVITIES of Collegi- 
ate Civitan can mean a lot to 
young people today because it al- 
lows them to do something con- 
structive. Members of Civitan 
can do as much as they want to do 
because they plan their own proj- 
ects,” Burton said. 

If elected, Burton will be re- 
quired to attend the Senior Civi- 
tan Convention in Atlanta in June, 
where an effort will be made to 
organize Collegiate Civitan on the 
international level. 
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Track stars shine 


Bisons grab own invitational 


The Bisons won 9 of 16 events 
in the first annual Lipscomb Invi- 
tational Track Meet here Saturday 
and walked off with top honors 
over six other colleges. 

All told, they racked up 76 
points to drop their nearest rival, 
Southwestern of Memphis, by 2014 
points. University of Tennessee 
at Martin finished third with 36, 
followed by Carson-Newman with 
33, Austin Peay with 20%, Uni- 
versity of the South with 18, and 
Bryan College at 9 points. 

OUTSTANDING performances 
were turned in by Lewis Allen 
who took first place in the 100- 
yard dash with a time of 9.8 and 
ran on three victorious relay 
teams; and by Buddy Martin who 
won the javelin, ran on two win- 
ning relay teams, took second in 
intermediate hurdles, and fourth 
place in the 100-yard dash. 

The other five place finishes 
were turned in by the relay teams 
which swept all five of their 
events; by Steve Hawkinson in the 
two-mile run; and Ken Durham 
in the triple jump. 

“I was very pleased with the 
performance of all of the boys,” 
Coach Barron said of the victory 
effort, “and hope they can main- 
tain their record for the rest of 
the season. 

“J ALSO HOPE the Lipscomb 
Invitational can become an annual 


Girls offered 


tournaments 
on two levels 


Two women’s softball tourna- 
ments are under way—the regular 
intramural competition and the 
interclub tournament involving 
the women’s social clubs. 

Thursday night play is sched- 
uled for the intramural teams, as 


follows: April 9, 6:00, Rebels 
vs. Yellow Jackets; 7:30, Maraud- 
ers vs. Leprechauns; and 8:45, 


Vectors vs. Black Hawks. 

April 16, 6:00, Black Hawks 
vs. Marauders; 7:30, Rebels vs. 
Vectors; and 8:45, Leprechauns vs. 
Yellow Jackets. 

April 23, 6:00, Black Hawks vs. 


Leprechauns; 7:30, Vectors vs. 
Yellow Jackets; 8:45, Rebels vs. 
Marauders. 


April 30, 6:00, Leprechauns vs. 
Vectors; 7:30, Rebels vs. Black 
Hawks; 8:45, Yellow Jackets vs. 
Marauders. 

May 7, 6:00, Marauders vs. Vec- 
tors; 7:30, Yellow Jackets, vs. 
Black Hawks; and 8:45, Rebels vs. 
Leprechauns. 

May 14, 21 and 28: Rained-out 
games, playoffs, and/or All-Star 
games. 

Interclub games will be played 
on Friday afternoons, and the 
schedule will be posted. 


Netters record Ist loss 


The Lipscomb women’s inter- 
collegiate tennis competition 
opened on a discouraging note 
April 2, as Vanderbilt handed the 
DLC coeds a 6-1 defeat. 

Paula Hembree of Lipscomb de- 
feated Susan Chester of Vander- 
bilt, 6-3 and 6-4, to give Lipscomb 
its only winning match. 

In other singles action, Joy 
McMeen lost to Ann Hutcheson, 
6-2, 6-1; Jane Powers bowed to 
Nancy Bargo, 6-0 and 6-3; Nancy 
Boyce fell to Josephine Martin, 
6-3 and 6-4, but posted one win 
with 6-4 in her favor; and Marcia 
Corley dropped two matches to 
Doty Ruff, 6-3 and 6-0. 

Lipscomb’s doubles teams, Joy 
McMeen and Jane Powers, and 
Paula Hembree and Kathy Heflin 
also suffered defeats, losing, re- 
spectively to Ann Hutcheson and 
Nancy Bargo, 8-1; and to Doty 
Ruff and Susan Chester, 8-3. 


affair, and that we will þe able to 
enlarge it next year with more 
teams competing.” 

Already, the coach and team 
have their sights on the -TIAC 
State meet in Memphis next 
month. 


“The way our schedule is, it is 
not conducive to a good dual meet 
record,” Barron said, “so we plan 
to make a good showing in the 
bigger meets. We are now look- 
ing forward to the TIAC in early 
May.” 


dlmost kol him 
After a pick-off attempt, an unidentified Northwood Institute player 
scrampers back to first base, as first baseman Jackie Bledsoe waits 
with glove outstretched. 


MMMM TT 
Baseball statistics 


Player G BA Bat Runs Hts. 2b 3b 
Brantley 5 444 9 3 4 1 — 
Minnick 18 .417 48 10 20 3 2 
Jamison 18 .389 54 13 21 3 1 
Bledsoe 14 353 17 4 6 0 — 
Garner 18 .348 46 15 17 4 1 
Gean 19.32864 15 21 6 2 
Lindsey 1S S15 E 9135 is. 74 ee 1 
Heady 13 296 24 3 7 — — 
Evans 18 .271 48 6 13 — 3 
Smith 10 .250 16 7 4 — — 
Massey 18 .233 43 10 10 2 1 
Stinson 14 219 32 7 7 — — 
Baker 19 2216-03C 7 pa fe 
Matthews 14 167 24 4 4 — — 
Black 9 000 10 3 0 — — 
Albright, P. 9 600 5 3 3 — — 
Mitchell 3 2500 4 1 1 — — 
Doody ` 5 250 8 0 2 — — 
Burns 5 250 4 1 1 — — 
Hardison 5 000 4 0 0 — — 
Pitcher G-GG Inn. Pit. Hits Runs Er. 
Garner 2 1125 5 3 1 
Albright 9-1 2223 13 6 3 
Stinson 5-2 33 22 8 7 
Burns 5-1 2525 18 15 10 
Doody 5-1 2724 30 15 11 
Hardison 5-1 12 a tees 5 
Mitchell 3 624 7 4 3 
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Netters at Carson-Newman 


š 


—J. Wood 


Close play at home 
The action around home plate gets a bit rowdy as Eddie Baker 


is called out after trying to stretch a triple into a homer. 


To the 


right, throwing up his heel is Bison mentor Ken Dugan. 


Bisons push record to 13-7, 
to face Austin Peay today 


by Randal Burton 
With another week of the baseball schedule completed, 


Lipscomb now has a won-lost record of 13-7. 

This includes a 15-0 victory over Florence State Tuesday, 
last week’s triple win over Northwood Institute, and the double 
loss to strong central Michigan on Saturday. 


2nd base slider 


Dave Lindsey steals second base 
in the game against Culver-Stock- 
ton. 


Golf and tennis teams raise record 
with vital wins over Florence State 


The golf team, standing now 
with a 4-2 record after winning 
two matches this week while los- 
ing one, travel to Sewanee for a 
triple match with the University 
of Tennessee at Chattanooga and 
Sewanee. 

Bill Castle was medalist Mon- 
day as the Bison golfers downed 
Peabody College 24% to 24%. 

Castle shot a 76 on the Harpeth 
Hills course to win over his op- 
ponent and add to his team’s 
points. 

THIS WAS the third win of the 
season for Coach Ralph Samples’ 
team. Other victories came over 
Belmont College and Kenyon Col- 


pence 


Steve Tatum Petorca a volley in 
a recent tennis match. 


lege. The Bisons’ only loss came 
at the hands of Belmont in a re- 
match. 

ON TUESDAY of this week the 
golfers split in a triple meet in- 
volving Lipscomb, Florence State 
and Union. Lipscomb posted an 
8-4 win over Union and lost a 
10144-1% decision to Florence. 

Also in Florence the tennis team 
showed vast improvement as they 
blanked Florence State, 9-0. This 
made the team’s record stand at 
7-5 as they journey to Jefferson 
City for a quadrangle meet ines 
with Carson-Newman. 

This was the tennis team’s third 
victory in a row as none of the 
Bisons had trouble with their op- 
ponents winning their set in 2 
straight matches. 

Dr. Robert E. Hooper, tennis 
coach, had expressed concern 
about recent matches. 

“IT JUST SEEMS that none of 
the players wants to win enough 
to give his best,” he said. 

“We have material good enough 
to give us a winning year. Our 
schedule has really brought us up 


against the tougher opponents at 


the first half of the season, how- 
ever; and this could get anyone 
down. 

“David Mayo, our No. 1 player, 
hasn’t been in top form, but he 
should come around, as well as 
some of the others. 

“One boy who will help the 
rest of the season is Rick Clark. 


He never played tennis until he 
came to Lipscomb, but he is now a 
tough opponent. He has an espe- 
cially good serve and plays well in 
doubles.” 

Lack of fan support is evident 
in the record, too, Hooper feels. 
“It’s hard to play our best with as 
little attention from the fans as 
we have in tennis. The main re- 
ward we have is personal and 
team satisfaction.” 


Gary Jordan makes a difficult 
shot in his match with an oppo- 
nent from UT at Martin. 


FOUR OF the Bison nine have 
turned in outstanding perform- 
ances in several of the recent 
games. 

Third. baseman Farrell Gean, 
Savannah, Tenn., has come 
through with a heavy stick and is 
batting 328 with 3 homeruns, all 
of which are recent. 

Another of Coach Ken Dugan’s 
top players’ is David Lindsey, 
transfer from Columbia State Col- 
lege, Tenn. In the catcher’s posi- 
tion, he not only is a top hitter but 
is quick with the arm as well, 
picking off several foes who took 
too big a lead off of the bases. 

Batting .233, Mark Massey, a 
junior from Tyler, Texas, has 
really helped the team in his 
switch from pitcher to the outfield 
and as clean-up batter in most 
games. Another transfer, Steve 
Garner, came to DLC from Cum- 
berland College, Lebanon, Tenn., 
and is hitting .348 including a 
grand slam homer in one of last 
week’s games. 

WHILE THESE boys are hot, 
other Bisons are not doing as well 
and, “We need them all,” as Coach 
Dugan says. 

“Now that our schedule is stag- 
gered somewhat, we will be able 
to get more rest between games. 
There for a while we were playing 
games every day of the week. 
Now we will be playing only three 
games a week on the average.” 

The diamond men face Austin 
Peay State University in a double 
header today at 1 p.m. on Onion 
Dell and will go to Lambuth Col- 
lege, Jackson, Tenn., tomorrow. 


Badminton ends 
season's play 


Lipscomb placed five of a possi- 
ble six finalists in the fourth an- 
nual DLC Invitational Badminton 
Tournament here last Friday and 
Saturday, but couldn’t make it 
into the win columns. 

THE TOURNAMENT ended 
regular season play for the Bisons, 
but practice will continue each 
Wednesday from 9 to 11 p.m. 
through the spring quarter for all 
who wish to take part. 

Five colleges and universities 
with about 40 participants com- 
peted in the tournament, which 
brought the host a string of second 
places. 

Competing teams were from 
Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis; Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Ill; East Tennessee 
State University, Johnson City; 
Lipscomb; and Memphis State 
University, Tennessee. 
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Carolyn Weeks, Mary Burton 
to head spring graduating class 


by Judi Crosby 

Brains and beauty have once_ 
again been combined to produce 
two top female graduates. : 

Carolyn Creswell Weeks, with a 
3.91 quality point average, and 
Mary Virginia Burton with a ri- 
valing 3.84 will graduate as vale- 
dictorian and salutatorian of the 
June class. 

CAROLYN, from Union City, 
Tenn., is an elementary education 
major who ended her studies dur- 
ing the winter quarter. A petite 4 
ft., 10 inch brunette, she is mar- 
ried to Charles (Dickie) Weeks, a 
1968 Lipscomb graduate. They 
live on Maplehurst Drive in Nash- 
ville. 

While at Lipcomb, she was the 
first president of Psi Alpha social 


Valedictorian 
Carolyn Weeks 


club, a cheerleader, a campus 
beauty, a member of Civinettes, 
S.N.E.A., the Presidents Student 
Council and on the Dean’s List 
and Honor Roll consistently. 

Being valedictorian, however, is 
not a new experience for Carolyn. 
She was valedictorian of her 
class at Union City High School in 
1966. 

Described by her friends as 
eager, energetic, friendly, and de- 
pendable, she will þe listed in the 
1970 edition of ‘“Who’s Who is 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” 

Married last June 13, Carolyn is 
now enjoying a simple life of loaf- 
ing and being a housewife. She 
recently received word that her 
application has been accepted by 
the Metro School System to teach 
this fall. 

She would like, if possible, to 
someday go to graduate school 
and get her master’s degree, but 
she is too happy and content with 
her life as it is now to worry 
about that. 

A GIRL who waits until the last 
minute to study, and never’ at a 
desk, she was shocked at having 
achieved the honor of being vale- 
dictorian. 

“T knew I had worked, but not 
that hard. I think college is a re- 
warding experience, not only aca- 
demically, but spiritually, emo- 
tionally, and socially,” she said. 

Mary Burton, a math major 
from Nashville, plans to teach her 
subject in a senior high school in 
Memphis this fall. 

At Lipscomb she has been ac- 
tive in Psi Alpha and the Presi- 
dent’s Student Council. A Bison- 
ette since her freshman year, she 


has served in the capacity of 
vice-president and president. 

CONSISTENTLY on the Dean’s 
List and Honor Roll, Mary will 
also be listed in “Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” 

A concerned and sincere person, 
Mary spent the summer of 1968 at 
Camp Shiloh in New Jersey, serv- 
ing as a counselor for 12-year-old 
girls. 

Organization is the key word in 
her study habits. She likes to 
have everything ready before she 
begins and then she can study 
better. sear 

“T am thrilled at the honor, but 
was surprised. I didn’t expect it 
at all,” said Mary concerning her 
latest honor. 


Mary Virginia Burton 


'70 Singarama features America; 
Western group takes top honors 


by Deby K. Samuels 

A vast melting pot, America, 
served as source material for the 
rousing sounds of the 1970 Singa- 
rama held in Alumni Auditorium 
Friday night. 

Directed by Buddy Davis and 
narrated by Paul Downey, the 
four groups selected and presented 
songs from various sections of the 
country including New Orleans, 
New England, California and the 
Wild West. 

First, second and third places 
were awarded in three areas: cos- 
tumes, song and over-all perform- 
ance. 

Group four, including Psi 
Alpha, Kappa Theta, Zeta Nu and 
Phi Omega and directed by 
Sharon Bramit, took top honors in 
all three categories. 

Their theme, the Wild West, 
was introduced as a reminiscent 
flashback of an old man who 
made the trip west in his youth. 
The group marched on singing “I 
Am Bound for the Promised 
Land.” 

The flashback continued into 
the second selection, “They . Call 
the Wind Maria,” in which Mary 
Lou Craig and Neil Rhodes sang 
solos. 

The final song was an energetic 
rendition of “I’m on My Way” 
from the movie “Paint Your 
Wagon.” 

Each participant dressed as one 
of the many types of people who 
made their way west to settle 
young America’s frontier. 

Group One, shifting the Amer- 
ican scene to New Orleans, took 
second place in all categories. 
Directed by Patty Minton and 


Jane Arnett, the group included 
Delta Nu, Sigma Iota Delta, 
Lambda Psi and Kappa Chi. 
Setting the New Orleans atmo- 
sphere with varied tempos ranging 
from blues to rag, the group began 
the evening with a high quality, 
constantly moving performance. 
Among their repertoire was 
“Way Down Yonder in New 


Orleans,” ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” “Birth of the Blues,” 
“Basin Street Blues,” and ‘Do 


You Know What 
Miss New Orleans.” 
A variety of costumes, a trum- 
pet and a crooner carried out the 
time period and heightened the 
appropriate atmosphere. 

Third place in costumes and 
song was awarded to group two, 
representing New England and di- 
rected by Jim Toms. 

The clubs involved were Alpha 
Tau, Gamma Lambda and Pi 
Delta. 

The songs, ranging from the 
traditional to the very contempo- 
rary, were “God of Our Fathers,” 
“Wasnt That a Time,” “Simple 
Gifts” and Paul Simon’s version of 
“America.” Charlie Newman was 
featured in a solo performance. 

Costumes also followed a wide 
range. Half were dressed in the 
drab black and white of Puritan 
New England. The rest were con- 
trasted in hippy garb, depicting a 
modern New England concerned 
with achieving brotherhood—an 
additional theme about which the 
group worked with their songs 
and readings. | 

Tau Phi, Beta Tau, Sigma Phi, 
Delta Sigma and Theta Tau Epsi- 
lon, under the direction of Tom 


it Means to 


Maust, made up the California 
group and placed third in the 
over-all standings. 

Readings were used again to tie 
together “California Dreamin’,” 
“California Here I Come,” “I Left 
My Heart in San Francisco” and 
“Surf City.” Paul Keckley fea- 
tured as a soloist in “I Left My 
Heart in San Francisco.” 

Costumes were designed around 
the many different types of Amer- 
icans who have inhabited Califor- 
nia since the beginning of its set- 
tlement. 
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Roundup 


It’s Roundup time again, 
and Lipscomb cowpokes and 
pokesses are heading for the 
annual Western Roundup at 
Camp Boxwell out Highway 
109. 

Recreation begins at 5 
p.m., with volleyball and 
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other outdoor activities 
scheduled. Bruce Breegle 
p and Vicki Bruer, student 


body president and secre- 
tary, are in charge. 

Chow time is 6:30, and 
the cowhands can expect to 
sit down to a meal including 
eight-ounce steaks. 

“The Townsmen,” popular 
campus musicians, will en- 
tertain. 

Western costume is a 
must, and prizes will be 
given for the best outfitted 
man and woman. 
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Chapel’s over 


Chapel is over, and as students pour out of Alumni Auditorium 


baits. 
they have time to exchange gossip and catch up on campus goings-on. 


Earth Day observance 
to be held next week 


by Susan Scott 

Earth Day observance at Lips- 
comb on April 22 will include ev- 
erything from colorful posters to 
an overpopulation exhibit to the 
presentation of the “Biggest Pol- 
luter Award.” 

An authoritative lecturer has 
been secured as the main event of 
the day. John Thomas, southeast- 
ern director of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, 
Atlanta, will speak at 4 p.m. in 
McFarland Hall. There will be 
no admission charge, and the pro- 
gram is open to the public. 

The nationally proclaimed day, 
also termed Environmental Teach- 
In Day, will call attention to pol- 
lution, its causes and its treat- 
ments. On the Lipscomb campus 
it will be sponsored by the En- 
vironmental Study Group. 

The study group began prepara- 
tions for Earth Day observance 
Wednesday with three lectures by 
Mack Prichard, chief naturalist 
with the Tennessee State Conser- 
vation Dept. 

Prichard spoke to 10 am. and 
2 p.m. chapel audiences, urging 
cooperation in protecting the beau- 
ties of nature. He also lectured at 
7:30 p.m. in McFarland Hall, il- 
lustrating with color slides. 

The over-all theme of the DLC 
program is “What Can You Do?” 

“OFTEN WE POINT to a prob- 
lem such as pollution, but we 
don’t suggest any action,” Dr. 
David Martin, faculty advisor, 
said at a recent club meeting. 

Michelle Gentry, vice-president 
of the group, is general advisor for 
Lipscomb’s Earth Day. Her com- 
mittees are planning three major 
activities. 

Posters advertising the National 
Teach-In Day will be placed 
around the school. Bob Grow, a 
sixth quarter student, is in charge 
of this phase. 

Ecological exhibits featuring 
photographs of locally polluted 
areas and examples of harmful 
pollutants will be set up. Donald 
Anderson is the chairman. 

Doug Hodges, program advisor, 
reports that there will be a pro- 
gram of songs and skits staged 
Wednesday night at 9 p.m. in 
Alumni. Awards such as “Biggest 
Polluter” will be presented at that 
time. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL Study 
Group will be in charge of both 
the days’ chapel programs. 
Special Bible selections and mod- 
ern poetry concerning nature’s 
beauty will be read by Dr. Billy 
Wilson, faculty advisor, and other 
club members. 

Arrangements, are underway to 
schedule an environmental film to 
be shown on campus every hour 
throughout the day. 

“America: Which Way?” a doc- 
umentary recorded by Dr. Martin 
will be shown on Channel 2. 
“Standing Room Only,” will be 


run on April 27 beginning at 8:15 
a.m. and occurring every hour. 

This program is primarily an 
interview of Dr. Martin by six 
high school students on the over- 
population crisis for the benefit of 
the Metro School System. 

Terry Smith, president of the 
club, invites all who are interested 
in the world’s pollution plight to 
take advantage of these opportu- 
nities. 


Coeds model 


new fashions 


by Dianne Mitchell 

Approximately 50 DLC coeds 
will model spring and summer 
fashions at the annual luncheon 
and fashion show of the Lipscomb 
Patrons’ Association May 8 at,12 
o’clock. 

Of these, 30 will show creations 
they have designed and made in 
Lipscomb sewing classes, and 20 
are to be chosen in special audi- 
tions with a local fashion coordi- 
nator to model fashions from a 
downtown department store. 

TO BE HELD in the Jackson 
Room of the Lipscomb Dining 
Center, the luncheon will be in 
charge of the following commit- 
tees named by Mrs. J. B. Burton, 
president of the Patrons’ Associa- 
tion: 

Mrs. Basil Overton, hospitality; 
John C. Hutcheson, Jr., decora- 
tions; Mrs. Bruce Sinclair and 
Mrs. Basil Overton, hospitality; 
Mrs. Frank G. Mayo, and Mrs. 
Roger Church, tickets; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mullins, special invitations; 
Mrs. James D. Burton, publicity; 
and Miss Margaret Carter and 
Mrs. Robert Hooper, models. 

Tickets are $2 for the luncheon 
and fashion show and may be 
bought from any of the above 
listed committee chairmen, | or 
from the Lipscomb Development 
Office, 111 A. M. Burton Bldg. 
Reservations may be made by 
calling Tel. 269-5661, Station 237. 

Invitations are going to the ap- 
proximately 500 members of the 
Patrons’ Association, but tickets 
may be bought by anyone who 
wishes to attend as long as the 
supply, limited to the capacity of 
the Jackson Room, lasts. 

SPECIAL GUESTS at the 
luncheon will include President 
and Mrs. Athens Clay Pullias, 
Mrs. William J. Wilson, Jr., Mrs. 
William B. Thetford, Mrs. Wayne 
Hammontree, Mrs. E. W. Smith, 
Jr., Mrs. Sam B. McFarland of 
Lebanon. 

Mrs. Charles Chumley, Mrs. H. 
Rogers Foster, Mrs. Copeland S. 
Baker, Mrs. J. H. Hackney, Mrs. 
Shirley S. Shannon, Mrs. Herschel 
L. Smith, Mrs. Fred A. Mosley 
and Miss Vicki Bruer. ‘ 
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much 


our environment cost? 


will the moon’s first 


residents be trash- 
collectors? 


will saving 


As the drive to save our environment gains momentum the question 
which most often faces those concerned with the movement is, “How much 
am I really willing to sacrifice, if it means saving my environment?” 

It is true that our environmental problem has come to be the major issue 
in government and industry in the last few months. Yet it should be realized 
that governmental and industrial action cannot solve the problem without 


affecting much of the population. 


On a dollars and cents basis, the crackdown on industrial pollution 
and waste disposal is going to be reflected in increased prices of consum- 
ers’ products. Yet, why shouldn’t we be willing to pay a little extra for 
products if it means keeping the air cleaner and the water purer? 

The fact remains that it is impossible to put a price tag on our own 


survival in our environment. 


Whatever it takes to clean up our nation 


is ultimately what we will have to do, regardless of the money factor. 

For industry, the improvement of production methods so that pollution 
will not be a problem will mean a change in its whole philosophy of success. 
Progress will have to be measured in more than net profit; it will also be 
measured in terms of how well a factory can fit into a community without 


harming its inhabitants. 


The work is there to be done. Industry must start to clean up; govern- 
ment must set proper standards and enforce them; and, above all, each in- 
dividual must accept the responsibility that if he is to make the world 
around him cleaner and more pleasant to live in, he, too, must do his part, 
however small, to keep our environment habitable. 


Come April 22 


Move to clean slate lauded 
as Earth Day promotes action 


by Lee Maddux 
Just how does one go about cleaning a dirty slate; better still, how does 


one restore a destroyed earth? 


Obviously, the answer is not a simple one. The world’s inhabitants can- 
not erase the millions of “dark” spots where they have dissolved the earth. 
Nor can they longer pretend that such problems do not exist except behind 


green, opaque fences. 

“AMERICA the Ugly,” is not exactly the 
way the song writer wrote or meant it. 

Startling facts of air, water and soil pol- 
lution have been widely published, along 
with fantastic statistics on what may be 
expected as a result of the population ex- 
plosion. 

These stimuli have stirred reactions in 
even the most complacent. It is the na- 
tion’s youth, however, that is taking the 
lead in action, as clubs have been initiated 
for study and action on college campuses 
and in countless high schools across the 
nation. ~- 

At Lipscomb, the growing numbers of 
“Earth Day” buttons, coupled with the zeal 
of their wearers, are influencing students 
and teachers alike. 

It would be safe to say that the newly 
organized Environmental Study Club at 
Lipscomb is recognized by more of the 
campus population than any other at this 
time. This will certainly be true when all 
1000 of the green and gold buttons have 
been distributed. 

IT IS THIS group that planted honey- 
suckle on the riverbanks of the Cumber- 
land last Sunday to help stop soil erosion, 
while not more than a mile away another 
group was trying to improve its “filthy, 
dirty” environment through a ridiculous 


- demonstration. 


The earnestness of Lipscomb’s Environ- 
mental Study Club in trying to do some- 
thing about the problem instead of just 
talking about it, has attracted the local 
news media and television stations. 

It is this action, too, that brought noted 
naturalist Mack Prichard, featured in the 
famed National Geographic magazine, to 
the campus yesterday for two chapel ap- 
pearances and a major public lecture in 
McFarland Hall. 

The group’s desire for action will also 
prompt a return to the banks of Nashville’s 
“scenic scrap dump” tomorrow for more 
honeysuckle planting; and this same drive 
will make this campus’ observance of 
Earth Day, April 22, a notable success. 

LIPSCOMB is only one of more than 
1,000 colleges and 6,000 schools across the 
nation planning special observance of 
Earth Day. Ultimately, 10,000 educational 
institutions are expected to stage Earth 
Day teach-ins, seminars, rallies, or hap- 
penings. 

In Atlanta, young people will gather 


thousands of no-return coke bottles and 
place them on the steps of the company’s 
headquarters. 

In Seattle, high schoolers will conduct 
“trash-ins” in which refuse will be col- 
lected and returned to the companies that 
produced it. 

In Palo Alto, Cali., environmentalists 
will sponsor a “‘smash-in” of tin cans. 

REACTIONS WILL NOT come to an end 
at midnight of Wednesday night either. 
The Envoronmental Study Club will con- 
tinue with its studies throughout the re- 
mainder of the quarter. 

Several of its members will also make 
a week end trip to the Great Smokie Moun- 
tain National Park at Gatlinburg next 
weekend in an attempt to study the dis-, 
appearing wilderness. 

It is a good example of today’s youth 
caring, not necessarily blaming those of 
the past, and acting. In this sense of the 
word, they could be called the hope of 


- tomorrow. 


Feedback 


Letter praises 
Singarama 


Dear Editor: 


Last Friday night the Singarama pro- 
gram made me proud to be an American, 
but even more so it made me proud to be a 
part of David Lipscomb College. 

The high quality of performance and 
preparation which preceded the perform- 
ance convinced me that our students are 
more than capable in many areas of work. 
I feel that particular attention should be 
given to Buddy Davis as the director and 
to Linda Peek for the excellent script she 
prepared. 

Paul Downey certainly must be com- 
mended as the fine narrator of the program 
and as the director of the finale. 

I wanted to express my gratitude to the 
students for the contribution which they 
have made to my life through this excel- 
lent evening’s program. 


Dennis Loyd 
Assistant professor of English 


‘Environmental Handbook’ cites ecology problems 


by Linda Bumgardner 

“The Environmental Handbook.” Garrett 
De Bell, ed. Ballantine Brooks, $ 95. . 

Prepared especially for the First Na- 
tional Environmental Teach-In, or “Earth 
Day,”. April 22, “Environmental Hand- 
book” is an attempt to bring together a 
vast amount of source materials on the 
many different types of existing ecological 
problems and proposed solutions. 

THE URGENCY of the situation which 
compelled him to meet a one-month dead- 
line in compiling is pointed out by De Bell: 
“But a year is about one-fifth of the time 
we have left if we are going to preserve 
any kind of quality in our world.” 

De Bell has done an admirable job in 
editing, compiling, and arranging materials 
on the many different phases of environ- 
mental problems, including air and water 
pollution, overpopulation and birth control, 
and the harmful effects of greed, industri- 
alism, affluence, and urbanization. 

Throughout the book, however, the 
reader finds himself face to face with a 
bleak reality. The 1970s indeed are a last 
chance for a future that makes ecological 
sense. ; ; 

CONTRIBUTORS include such eminent 
and respected men as Dr. Paul Ehrlich, 
Stanford University, author of “The Popu- 
lation Bomb”; John W. Gardner, former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; ; ? 
New York, author of the widely acclaimed 
“Moment in the Sun”; and Wesley Marx, 
author of “The Frail Ocean.” aa 

In addition, architects, advertising men, 
high school students, free-lance writers, 
economists, and law students—all sharing 
this sense of urgency regardless of their 
special field of interest—contribute their 
special knowledge and interests. 


Robert Rienow, State University of | 


Why are so many people in so many dif- 
ferent specialties so stirred up? Perhaps 
just a few of the facts which are presented 
in the book will answer that question. 

© The occurrence of “red tide,’ now 
known to be caused by a microscopic dino- 
flagellate, G. breve, has become more and 
more frequent along the Florida Gulf 
Coast. In 1946, a severe outbreak led to 
the accumulation of dead fish on the Fort 
Myers shoreline at the rate of 100 pounds 
per linear foot and an almost complete 
stoppage of commercial and sport fishing. 
The Gulf Coast has also experienced out- 
breaks of varying severity and length in 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 
1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

© A recent scientific analysis revealed 
that the average New Yorker took into his 
lungs the equivalent in toxic materials of 
38 cigarettes a day. Two-thirds of Amer- 
ica’s population live in 212 standard met- 
ropolitan areas having only 9 percent of 
the land area but 99 percent of its pollu- 
tion. 

© A study printed in Traffic Quarterly, 
April, 1961, reported that for each 1000 
gallons of gasoline consumed, the automo- 
bile emits into the atmosphere: carbon 
monoxide, 3,200 pounds; organic vapors, 
200-400 pounds; nitrogen oxides, 20-75 
pounds; aldehydes, 18 pounds; sulphur 
compounds, 17 pounds; organic acids, 2 
pounds; ammonia, 2 pounds; solids, .3 
pounds. The widely heralded anti-pollu- 
tion devices installed on cars beginning in 
1968 completely overlook perhaps the most 
dangerous of these components, the nitro- 
gen oxides. 

@ The harmful effects of DDT and 
2,4,5-T, and other more powerful pesticides 


are becoming better and better docu- 


mented, yet pesticides are a $25 million in- 
dustry annually. According to the Food 
and Drug Administration, at least 800 to 
1,000 people die each year from pesticide 
poisoning and another 80,000 to 90,000 are 
injured from these chemicals. These fig- 
ures do not begin to show the effects of a 
lifetime of exposure to these chemicals 
through the air or on the food we eat. 
This has led Dr. Ehrlich to speculate that it 
may not be long before the world is in- 
formed that the average life expectancy of 
all Americans born since 1946 (when DDT 
usage began) is only 49 years. : 

© The population of the world reached 
500 million about A.D. 1650, and a billion 
people in A.D. 1850, doubling in 200 years. 
It reached the two billion mark in 1930, 
doubling in 80 years. Only 40 years later, 
the world is very close to doubling its pop- 
ulation to the four billion mark, and the 
present rate of doubling is estimated at 35 
years. If it continues to increase at this 
rate for an indefinite period the world’s 
population would reach 60 million billion 
people in less than 900 years. This is 


about 100 persons per square yard of the 
earth’s surface, both land and sea. 


@ An ominous as these figures appear, 
perhaps even more dreadful is the fact 
that 40 percent of the population of under- 
developed countries is under 15 years of 
age. 
come! 

Included in the book are practical sug- 
gestions, called “eco-tactics” which can be 
implemented at the personal, community, 
or national levels to combat “eco-catastro- 
phe,” to borrow a word coined by Dr. Ehr- 
lich. 

Yet all these tactics must be preceded by 
public awareness and more importantly, 
public desire to change our direction from 
disaster to survival. 

Underlying must be a re-education of 
values. Affluence and expansion, the de- 
sire for more and more energy in its vari- 
ous, polluting forms, and, more to the 
point, many of our luxuries will have to be 
sacrificed in order to reverse the headlong 
rush down the path of self-destruction. 

Yet this is the only way we can survive, 


and these steps must be taken NOW. 
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Imagine the population boom soon to ` 
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Were bound for the promised land! An old lady, Janice Neece, 


Singarama ’70 


a pioneer woman, 


Sharon Bramit, a 
cowboy and Neil Rhodes, soloist with the winning group, sing of pioneer hopes and dreams in the 1970 
Singarama. 


Lipscomb grad, Prentice Meador 
to face full schedule next week 


by Deby K. Samuels 

Dr. Prentice Meador, Jr., assist- 
ant professor of speech, University 
of California at Los Angeles, will 
be a guest speaker at both chapel 
assemblies Wednesday. 

DLC “Bachelor of Ugliness” and 
president of the student body of 
1960, Dr. Meador received his 
Ph.D. degree in speech at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1963 and was 
immediately appointed to the 
UCLA position. 

HE SERVES as minister of the 
San Fernando Church of Christ in 
California and will be in Nashville 
to hold West End Church of 
Christ’s April 19-24 spring meet- 
ing, theme of which is “We Would 
See Jesus.” Sermon topics will 
concentrate on the life quality and 
life style of Christ. He will dis- 
cuss situation ethics in the Sunday 
morning college class. 

In addition to speaking at West 
End, Dr. Meador will appear on 
WSM-TV’s “Noon Show,” Monday 
through Friday, and is scheduled 
to be on other college campuses in 
the Nashville area. 

He is the son of Mrs. Margaret 
Meador, fourth grade teacher in 


Minitopics 
Ken Durham 
recognized 


by Civinettes 


Ken Durham has been chosen 
Civinette “Citizen of the Month” 
for March. 

Each month the Civinettes se- 
lect a student, faculty or staff 
member, or a member of the ad- 
ministration for outstanding con- 
tribution to the school. 

Durham, who served as student 
body president during summer 
and fall quarters, 1969, was cited 
by the club for his representation 
of the students, service to the 
School and active participation in 
all phases of college life. 

Mexico Bound 
Miss Margaret Carter, chairman 
of the home economics depart- 
ment, left yesterday for Old Mex- 
ico on the Golden Odyssey chart- 
ered tour. 

She will stay at the fabulous El 
Mirador Hotel in Acapulco and 
enjoy a three-day vacation, the 
gift of friends who are her neigh- 


bors in the Teachers’ Apartments. 
Lipscomb Elementary School, and 
DLC alumnus Prentice Meador Sr. 
His wife, Barbara, whom he met 
in Lipscomb High School, is also a 
1960 graduate. 

Since his graduation, Dr. Mea- 
dor has returned to Lipscomb to 
appear on the annual Lecture Se- 
ries and to speak at a chapel. He 
was also a speaker on the Mission 
Workshop held here three years 
ago. 


Kitchen creativity 


MEADOR is the speaker in tele- 
vision programs sponsored in the 


West Coast area by the San Fer-- 


nando congregation and is in de- 
mand as a lecturer on topics of the 
day and their relevancy to Chris- 
tianity. 

He has been appointed chair- 
man of the graduate scholarship 
committee of UCLA, and has 
taught graduate speech courses 
since his appointment to the fac- 
ulty. 
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by Linda Peek 

“Put on your Sunday clothes— 
there’s lots of world to see!” 

With these words the 50-mem- 
ber chorus of “Hello Dolly!” en- 
courages the audience to enter the 
magical world of musical comedy. 

Tickets for reserved seats at 
$2 each will go on sale April 
27. A ticket desk will be set 
up in the main hall of A. M. Bur- 
ton Administration Building. Stu- 
dents, faculty and staff are ad- 
mitted free on activities cards, 
but it will be necessary for them 
to pick up reservations. 

Taking a literal meaning, this 
phrase from one of the spring mu- 
sical’s hit numbers foreshadows 
the formal opening night, May 4, 
designed to give Lipscomb stu- 
lents the rare chance to don for- 
mal apparel. 

THUS DLC’S first musical 
production in two years will give 
its opening performance to an au- 
dience as glittering and beautiful 
as the cast itself. 

Director Jerry. Henderson be- 
lives “Hello Dolly!” can be “the 
greatest thing Lipscomb has pro- 
duced. Musical comedy is Amer- 
ica’s contribution to theatre as a 
whole and it says a lot about the 
American people. 

“We love to be entertained, to 
forget our troubles, and in musical 
comedy we are shown ‘beautiful 
people’ singing and talking about 
‘beautiful things.’ ” 

Technical crews began last 
quarter in their efforts to trans- 
form the cast of “Hello Dolly!” 
into those beautiful people. 
Instead of renting costumes, Dr. 
Henderson challenged a costume 
committee to produce original de- 
signs from the Gay 90’s period. 

THE PRODUCTION calls for 
costuming in everything from in- 
formal to formal wear as the ac- 
tion follows Dolly Levi from Hor- 
ace Vandergelder’s feed store in 
the village of Yonkers, New York 
to the Harmonica Gardens, a fab- 
ulous restaurant, the scene of the 
famous “Hello Dolly!” number. 

Now in the third month of re- 
hearsals, both the principals and 
the chorus are enthusiastic about 


Artist, author, chef—Boyd becomes 
king of Lipscomb’s culinary domain 


by Katherine Dooley 

There’s a man in the kitchen 
making potato salad corsages, but- 
ter cups from carrots, and figures 
in ice. 

Reynolds Boyd, executive chef 
for Lipscomb’s A. R. A. Slater 
concern, likes to think of himself 
as an artist whose canvas and 
paints are food. 

BOYD’S TALENTS have not 
gone unrecognized. Four years 
ago General Mills bought his 
book, ‘“Boyd’s Famous Recipes.” 
The volume contains 300 of Boyd’s 
favorite recipes. 

“Frankly, it surprised me that 
they wanted it,” said Boyd. 

To those who know his back- 
ground it was not such a surprise. 
For 11 years previous to his work 
at DLC, Boyd was head chef at 
Cain-Sloan. Before that he had 
held positions at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Tulane University, 
and the Maxwell House Hotel. 

When asked how he got into the 
food business, Boyd answered, 

“T decided that I didn’t want to 
wait on tables all my life so I 
moved up into food preparation.” 

Boyd went- to Fisk University 
for three and one-half years and 
was in the Cook and Baker School 
in the Marines from 1949 to 1950. 

Exploding the myth of the ro- 
tund man in a white peaked hat, 
Boyd is slender and prefers exotic 
foreign dishes or “a lavish salad” 
to some of the more hardy Ameri- 
can dishes. 

COOKING IS NOT without its 
mishaps and Reynolds Boyd has 
seen many. 

«Į was carving a centerpiece in 
ice for a Vandy dinner while at 


Cain-Sloan. I had gotten just 
about half through with it when I 
put it in the freezer. 

“The next day I came in and 
someone had stacked frozen foods 
up beside it. The food had fallen 
over, and the figure had shattered. 
All I had was ice cubes.” 

The good chef, according to 
Boyd, must learn to control him- 
self and stay very calm. 

“People should know that you 
trust them, and won’t bawl them 
out when they make mistakes, be- 
cause they’re going to make some. 


Chef’s delight 


Reynolds Boyd puts the final 
touches on his specialty—could it 
be soup de jour? 


“Time is an element in cooking 
at hotels and for large gatherings. 
Sometimes you get big headaches 


wondering if the food will be 
ready on time. 
“Once while making hors 


d’oeuvres for a party I had one of 
the assistants toast bread. When I 
came back with my bread cutters 
I found all my toast had gone in 
the meat loaf. It’s easy to laugh 
now but sometimes you just have 
to control yourself.” 

HIS SELF CONTROL, good na- 
ture and ability to handle any sit- 
uation have brought Reynolds 
Boyd to his position as executive 
chef. 

“A chef should know about the 
whole kitchen. You should know 
where all the utensils are in the 
kitchen. Sometimes you even un- 
stop sinks. - 

‘ʻA chef also has to handle peo- 
ple. You deal with salesmen 
cooks, and administrators all day. 


~The chef orders and plans menus 


for large numbers. A chef must 
know the whole kitchen setup.” 

The Lipscomb chef seems to be 
doing his job well for his cooks 
like him. ‘He’s just great!” 

Asked about the age old conflict 
over the advantage of men or 
women cooks, Boyd seemed to 
favor men feeling they are more 
concerned with flavor and can 
handle the huge numbers that in- 
stitutional cooking requires while 
women could not deal with the 
large numbers as well. 

Does chef Boyd run the culinary 
scene at home? No, Mrs. Boyd 
cooks for him and his three chil- 
dren. His one hobby is his family. 
Cooking is his job. 


MI ‘Hello Dolly’ introduces 
‘a magic, musical world 


the show. 

“One reason ‘Dolly’ is so de- 
lightful to work with,” explains 
Dr. Henderson, “is that the songs 
are great and the lines are really 
funny. The author has managed 
to get that rare combination that 
produced such a long-running 
Broadway hit.” 

Dr. Henderson’s last musical at 
DLC was “Annie Get Your Gun” 
in 1967. Opening night for that 
production was also formal, al- 
though complications did arise. 

A water pipe burst shortly be- 
fore the show was to begin and 


flooded the auditorium and stage. 


Cast members rolled up their cos- 
tumes and cleaned up the mess, 
and the show—formal opening in- 
cluded—went on, 20 minutes late. 

The cast and crew of “Hello 
Dolly!” cannot promise the same 
thing, but they do promise an eve- 
ning of fast-moving musical com- 
edy created by “beautiful people 
singing and talking about beauti- 
ful things.” 


Mike Adams 
given $250 
scholarship 


by Doyle E. Richmond 

The Lipscomb Scholarship Com- 
mittee recently awarded Mike 
Adams a special scholarship of 
$250. 

In presenting the award at a 
Chapel Assembly, Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig said the special rec- 
ognition which Mike has received 
and which the college has received 
as a result of his accomplishments, 
deserved such a reward. 

The Roanoke, Va. senior is pres- 
ident of the largest collegiate ser- 
vice organization in the world, 
Circle K International. To accept 


this position, it became necessary 
for him to give up a $300 scholar- 
ship which he had previously re- 
ceived for varsity debate. 

“It is my judgment,” said Dean 
Craig, in regard to the worthiness 
of Mike Adams for the special 


Mike Adams 


scholarship award, “that Mike is 
richly deserving of this honor and 
award. His scholarship, wide ex- 
tra-curricular participation and 
Christian character are a source of 
inspiration to all.” 

In connection with his office, 
Adams’ has visited districts which 
virtually represent the entire 
United States and Canada. His 
most recent trips have taken him 
to Richmond, Va., California, and 
Texas, where he was made an 
honorary Texan by the governor 
of Texas. 

Ken Durham, former president 
of the student body, said in refer- 
ence to the impact of Mike 
Adams’ influence, “Mike has 
probably done more to put Lips- 
comb’s name before the American 
public than any other student.” 


Let's talk 


about it 


During a break in action, a few Bisons and some loyal fans gather 
around the water bucket for a shot of H-O and a few interesting 


comments. 


Runners stop APSU; 
to run in Relays today 


by Randal Burton 

Several members of the Lips- 
comb track squad will travel to 
Knoxville tomorrow to compete in 
the Dogwood Relays. 

Coach Steve Barron plans to 
enter the event in several catego- 
ries, including the sprint medley 
relay, the mile relay, and the 
three-mile run. 

“THE EXPERIENCE these boys 
get in running in big meets helps 
them in our smaller events,” 
Coach Barron said. 

Last Tuesday several Bisons 
turned in outstanding perform- 
ances as they downed Austin Peay 
86-58. Ronnie Cope, a junior, 
captured three first places. He 
won the mile in 4.28, the three- 
mile in 15:03, and the half-mile in 
1:59. 

David Craig, freshman, cap- 
tured a first place in the 220-yard 
run and made a good showing in 
the quarter. “This was Craig’s 


Softball games 
get intramurals 
off on right foot 


Men’s intramural play is start- 
ing to get into full swing this 
spring with competition offered in 
six sports. 

With the end of intramural vol- 
leyball this week, softball becomes 
the main attraction. Men’s slow- 
pitch softball is played every Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights with three 
games per night. 

LATEH ON IN the quarter the 
men’s interclass, fast pitch softball 
tournament will get under way. 
Games will be played either on 
Friday or Saturday nights with 
each team playing the others 
twice. 

There is a possibility of an ex- 
tramural softball tournament sim- 
ilar to the extramural basketball 
tournament held last quarter. 
Eugene Boyce, director of men’s 
intramurals, said of the tourna- 
ment: “There is some talk of an 
extramural tournament but as 
yet there\is nothing definite. If 
the tournament is put together our 
championship intramural softball 
team will represent Lipscomb.” 

Other intramural sports offered 
this spring will be golf, tennis, 
badminton, table tennis, and arch- 
ery. All sports will be played on 
the club system with the club 
making the best showing overall 
winning the All Sports Champion- 
ship at the end of the quarter. 

SINGARAMA, BAND tour and 
“Dolly” practice claimed most of 
the participants in the girls’ intra- 
mural softball games resulting in 
a slow start for the spring meets. 
However, this week promises to 
be more exciting. i 

Thursday, the Yellow Jackets 
forfeited their game to the Rebels, 
as did the Marauders to the Lep- 
rechauns. In the third game, the 
Black Hawks blasted the Vectors 
to the tune of 26-7. 

In the opening game of the in- 
terclub tournament, played on the 
same night, Delta Sigma defeated 
Gamma Lambda 14-12. 


first performance,” Barron noted. 

Saturday, the cindermen were 
at the Blue Raider Relays in Mur- 
freesboro on the MTSU campus. 
Fifteen colleges and universities 
competed. Such schools as Ole 
Miss, Mississippi State, Eastern 
and Western Kentucky, Tennessee 
Tech, and MTSU, offered the 
toughest competition. 

ALTHOUGH NO TEAM totals 
were kept, Lipscomb turned in a 
respectable over-all ‘performance. 
Steve Hawkinson was sixth in the 
two-mile; Perry Stites placed fifth 
in the mile; Buddy Martin secured 
fourth in the javelin; and Lewis 
Allen took sixth in the 100-yard 
dash. 

Fred Walker competed against 
the NCAA discus champion and 
placed seventh, while Ken Dur- 
ham had some trouble on his last 
jump and also came in seventh. 

Ron Yancey, who has been 
working out for only three weeks, 
did well in the high jump, clear- 
ing six feet easily and almost 
making it 6'2”. 

Barron says things are looking 
up, especially since Sandy San- 
ders, a 63” high jumper in high 
school, will be returning to action 
after being sidelined by an injury. 


A close one 
Jim Minnick and Austin Peay’s 
first baseman bite: the dust after 
a pick-off attempt. 
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Best start ever 


by Randal Burton 

Behind powerful hitting and ac- 
curate pitching, the Bison base- 
ballers have made “one of the best 
starts I can remember,” according 
to Coach Ken Dugan. 

The bats of Jim Minnick, Ted 
Jamison, David Lindsey, Steve 
Garner and Farrell Gean have 
supplied the hitting power, while 
Garner, Butch Stinson and relief 
pitcher Connie Albright have 
shown the accuracy on the mound 
to take out the opposition. 

AT PRESS time the record 
stood 17-7 after a 4-3 victory over 
University of Tennessee at Chat- 
tanooga Monday. The Bisons 
managed 14 hits but only the four 
runs, leaving 14 men on base. 

This was Garner’s fourth win 
against no losses to gain him the 
only perfect hurling record. 

The Bisons went into the ninth 
trailing 3-2, but Lindsey opened 
with a triple and scored on a wild 
pitch to tie up the game. 

Infielder Gean boomed another 
triple and scored when Lipscomb’s 
double-steal try caused Chatta- 
nooga pitcher Mike Feldman to 
balk. 

“There were two outs at the 
time and the delayed steal caught 
everyone by surprise, including 
the pitcher,” Dugan said. 

Minnick paces the Bisons at the 
plate with a .429 average. He is 
followed by Ted Jamison who has 
missed’ a week’s action with a 
pulled muscle but still holds a .389 
batting average. 

Garner, who plays short stop 
when he isn’t pitching, holds -a 
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Albright 
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PITCHING 
IP HR-EER SO 
2024 7 3-1 22 

18 8-4 21 


Garner 
Albright 
Stinson 
Doody 
Burns 22 19-12 49 
Hardison 12 1112-5 7 
Mitchell 625 7 4-3 


DUNNO pe 
PWNS m 


Lipscomb’s Bisons shot their record up to 18-7 Wed- 
nesday afternoon with an impressive 7-1 victory over 
Memphis State University at the Onion Dell. 

Pitcher Butch Stinson scattered six Tiger hits as 
he went the nine inning route, jumping his record to 


5-1 on the year. 


He is also second in the earned-run- 


average department with a 2.02 mark. 
THE TIGERS ARE a previous winner over Central. 
Michigan, a team that took a double header from the 


Bisons two weeks ago. 


The Bisons wasted no time in getting on the score- 
board as Ted Jamison, who has been out for 10 days 
with a pulled hamstring muscle, scored on a sacrifice 
fly by Jim Minnick in the first inning. Jamison later 
reinjured the muscle in the fifth inning. 

In the second inning, Mark Massey scored after 
hitting a triple down the third base line, and in the 
fifth, Stinson personally sewed up his own win with a 
two-run home run over the right field fence. Second 
baseman Eddie Baker was aboard at the time. 

THE SCHOOL RECORD for doubles, held jointly by 
Coach Ken Dugan (1956), Gary Davis (1966), and Don 
Polk (1967), was broken by sophomore third base- 
man Farrell Gean. The new record now rests at seven. 
Gean, a pleasant surprise to the batting crops after a 
dismal freshman year, is hitting at a .388 clip and has 
five home runs, one off the school record. 

Other big batters in the Memphis State win were 
Jamison, two-for-three, Minnick, two-for-three, and Mark 


Massey, two-for-four. 


the total of 37 games. 
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Sluggers pace diamond attack 


855 average with 22 RBI's. 
Catcher Lindsey is batting .348. 

Gean, the third baseman, is hit- 
ting .338. This includes his five 
home runs—just one shy of the 
old mark of six held by several 
former Bisons including Dugan— 
his record for doubles with seven, 
and his 21 RBI’s. ; 

THIS TIME last year the Bison 
record stood at 13-11, considerably 
shy of this year’s mark. Final 
standing last season was 21-16 for 
This year’s 
schedule includes 45 games with 
22 left to play including SEC Van- 
derbilt, Western Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee Tech and Birmingham 


Southern. 
Six of the seven losses for the 
Bisons came in the form of three 
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doubleheaders, including one to 
Central Michigan. 

The 16th victory was over Lam- 
buth College, Jackson, Tenn., on 
Saturday, when the Bisons 
downed the West Tennesseans 15 
to 6, with Danny Burns picking up 
the pitching credit. 

GEAN homered in the second 
inning and took one of Lipscomb’s 
three doubles during the game, 
driving in three runners. 

Dave Evans had four hits in six 
ups .at bat, and Martin Massey 
chipped in a pair of runs batted 
in. 

The Bisons went into the ninth 
inning with a 10-6 lead and 
picked up five runs as Lambuth’s 
second pitcher, Bill Hafler, lost 
control. 


Welcome home 
Dave Lindsey gets the old-fashioned, but ever-so-welcome greeting 
as he crosses home plate after a first inning home run against Austin 


Peay. 


Spring teams ready 
for TIC competition 


by Lee Maddux 

Trying desperately to improve 
their 5-4 record, Lipscomb’s link- 
men make a return trip to Sewa- 
nee for the annual Tennessee In- 
tercollegiate Championship today 
and tomorrow. 

The golfers lost two matches 
earlier this week on the same 
course to Sewanee and UT-Chat- 
tanooga by counts of 303-325 and 
319-325. The Sewanee course is 
the site of the TIC tourney. 

SOME SCHOOLS THAT will be 
represented are Belmont, Union, 
Christian Brothers, Peabody, UT- 
Chattanooga, and Sewanee among 
others. 


Are you sure ref? 
Coach Ken Dugan has a few choice 
words for the umpire after an, 
unappreciated call. 


In tennis, Dr. Robert Hooper’s 
squad is entering the crucial part 
of their season as they must grab 
five more wins if they have any 
hope for a NAIA District 24 bid. 

The netmen are presently 9-8 
for the year after Tuesday’s 9-0 
loss to Tennessee Tech. 

THEY TRAVEL THIS afternoon 
to Birmingham for a match with 
Birmingham Southern, a` series 
that Hooper rates a toss-up. 

“Im relatively satisfied with the 
team’s progress thus far. You al- 
ways wish for a couple that you 
would have won; but considering 
that we have played four top 
teams in Indiana State, Ogle- 
thorpe, Arkansas State, and Ten- 
nessee Tech, we have more than 
held our own,” said Hooper. 

“David Mayo is really coming 
around after a sore arm and 
should be really tough down the 
stretch. Gary Jordan is another 
player who deserves credit as he 
is now 11-3 in individuals thus far. 
Also, Frank Bennett deserves no- 
tice as he is 9-5 in the individuals 
in the sixth position,” he said. 

NEXT WEEK’S TENNIS ver- 
sion of the TIC meet at Cookeville 
will prove a major turning point 
in this year’s success. A good 
showing will virtually insure a 
berth in the District 24 tourney, 
provided the team gains a total o 
14 wins. f 

After the TIC, thé netters will 
play Fisk University on the 27th, a 
team they beat earlier 9-0, and 
then host Southwestern on the 
next day. 

Earlier this week, Lipscomb 
topped Berea College 9-0 but lost 
to Carson-Newman 6-3. They 
tied Mercer College of Macon, Ga., 
4-4 as darkness closed out the un- 
completed match. All this action 
took place in the Carson-Newman 
Quadrangle Meet in Jefferson 
City. \ 


—Nashville Tennessean photo 


Bison enthusiasm set to greet visitors 
Lipscomb’s 1969-70 varsity cheerleaders will welcome tomorrow’s visitors with a display of the enthusiasm 
the student body traditionally shows in backing its athietes. They are, first row, left: Nancy Hammer, Susan 
Blackman, Melinda Cockerham; second row, Larry Craig, Janet Mead, Dan Powell, Jane Gingles, Billy 
Powell; top, Marlene Haynes and Ann Freeman. 
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Donna Huckaby makes Dolly live 
in Lipscomb's spring production 


by Linda Peek 

“When I step out on stage, my 
purpose is to delight my audience 
and that’s what I intend to do!” 

With these words, Donna Huck- 
aby sums up her goal in perfecting 
the coveted role of Dolly Levi in 
the Lipscomb production of “Hello 
Dolly!” 

Donna brings to the record- 
breaking musical an impressive 
personal record. Nominated for a 
Tottie, Lipscomb’s answer to 
Academy Awards, for every role 
she has performed, this versatile 
actress has run the gamut from 
fortune teller to clown to old 
maid. 

AS A FRESHMAN she capti- 
vated DLC audiences with her 
portrayal of Madame Arcadi in 
“Blithe Spirit.” She won a Tottie 
for her supporting role in the 
“Music Man,’ and has appeared 
in numerous other one-acts and 
major productions. 

As she talked about past per- 
formances, Donna gave a bit of 
encouraging advice to high school 
students: “I never got a part in 
high school productions, but when 
I came to Lipscomb, Dr. Hender- 
son brought out what everybody 
else had been missing.” 

In the development of her role 
as the flamboyant matchmaker, 
Donna continues to praise Dr. 
Henderson’s ability as a director. 

“He encourages you to add 
something new to make the char- 


acter real in every rehearsal.” 

“So many people have just 
played themselves as Dolly, but 
with Dr. Henderson’s help the 
final product won’t be Donna 
Huckaby—it will be what Dr. 
Henderson and I feel Dolly is.” 

THE ROLE OF STUDENT, wife, 
and leading lady has been a hectic 
one for Donna. 

“Hello Dolly!’ is the crowning 
glory of my Lipscomb career, but 
I want my performances and this 
article to be a tribute to my hus- 
band. Half of the honor must go 
to him for things like gulping 
down supper and watching me 
drive off every night.” 

She believes that all the work 
will be worth it, however, if after 
performances, “I know I’ve made 
people happy.” 

One person who is 
happy is Al Jackson, 
leading man. 

“Working with her has been a 
blast; she’s really something!” 

Other principals in the cast in- 
clude Pam Worrell, Kay Craw- 
ford, Neil Rhoads, Gary Cowan, 
Barry Lumpkin, Debbie Flippen, 
J. R. Wears, Doris Jean Smith, 
Pam Day, and Nancy Raney. 

Forty-three chorus members 
have joined these principals in 
three months of rehearsals in per- 
fecting music, dialogue, and cho- 
reography. 

AN UNUSUALLY large cos- 
tume committee has worked for 


already 
Donna’s 


weeks to produce original designs 
with authentic detail. 

The set of the elegant Harmonia 
Gardens Restaurant promises to 
be as impressive as the “Hello 
Dolly!” number itself. In this 
scene Dr. Henderson’s set design 
called for the use of over 1,000 
Italian lights. 

The DLC production of “Hello 
Dolly!” is an excellent example of 
the combination of talent, hard 
work, and unusual cooperation. 


The result promises to be reward- 
ing for cast, crew, and audience. 


Evins slated to speak 
at June commencement 


by Judi Crosby 

Congressman Joe L. Evins of 
Smithville, Tenn., and Washing- 
ton, D.C., will be the speaker at 
commencement exercises June 6 
at 7 p.m. 

Known in Washington as “the 
Dean of the Tennessee Congres- 
sional delegation,” Evins is also a 
member of the Lipscomb Board of 
Directors. 

In announcing Congressman 
Evins’ acceptance of his invitation 
to be the commencement speaker, 
President Athens Clay Pullias 
said: 

“CONGRESSMAN Joe L. Evins 
is one of America’s truly distin- 
guished statesmen. His life has 
been devoted to public service, 
most of which has been spent as a 
member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

“In this position he is one of the 
most influential and useful men in 
the nation. David Lipscomb Col- 
lege is honored to have Congress- 
man Evins as a member of the 
Board of Directors and especially 
as commencement speaker for the 
June graduating class of 1970. 

“Mrs. Pullias and I shall look 
forward to the personal privilege 
of having Congressman and Mrs. 
Evins join us in receiving the 
members of the graduating class, 
their families, and friends, at the 
reception to be held in the Frances 
Pullias Room of the Lipscomb 
Dining Center on Saturday, June 
6 from 4 to 6 p.m.” 

IN MARCH, 1969, Evins was 
honored at a reception in Wash- 
ington as the dean of Tennessee’s 
delegation to Congress. He has 


Joe L. Evins 


been a U.S. Representative for 24 
years and has often been unop- 
posed for reelection in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Tennes- 
see. 

He is chairman of the appropri- 
ations subcommittee that handles 
billions of dollars annually for in- 
dependent federal agencies. At 
the reception, his stewardship of 
this body was described by Rep. 
George Mahon of Texas as “spec- 
tacular.” He is also chairman of 
the House Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

His book, ‘Understanding Con- 
gress,’ was published in 1963 and 
is required reading in many polit- 

(Continued on page 4) 


DLC readies welcome 
for high school guests 


High School Day visitors ex- 
pected on campus 1,000 strong to- 
morrow will get the first view of 
“Hello Dolly!” the spring quarter 
musical production. 

A special performance for them 
—and them only—will be sched- 
uled at 8 p.m. in Alumni Audito- 
rium. This will actually be a dress 
rehearsal, but as many of the high 
school visitors as can remain for 
the evening are invited to attend 
free. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS are 
dusting off their host badges to 
welcome the high school students 
and their chaperones and will be 
waiting to take them on tours of 
the campus as they register in 
McQuiddy Gym from 8:30 to 10:30 
a. 

Members of the President’s Stu- 
dent Council, service clubs, and 
other students will serve as tour 
guides. 

Bruce Breegle and Vicki Bruer, 
student body president and secre- 
tary, will introduce other student 
leaders at the general assembly in 
Alumni Auditorium from 10:30 to 
11:30 a.m. 

Vice-President Willard Collins 
will be master of ceremonies for 
this program, which will open 
with an official welcome from 
President Athens Clay Pullias, 
after which the A Cappella Sing- 
ers, directed by Paul Downey, will 


sing. 
Dean Mack Wayne Craig will 
speak on “Discover What Lips- 


comb Can Do for You,” and will 
then direct the visitors to faculty 
classrooms and offices for personal 
conferences. 

As visitors complete their con- 
ferences, they will be invited to a 
variety show to be presented by 
college students in Alumni Audi- 
torium between 11:30 and 12:30. 

High school freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors, with 
two chaperones for each group, 
will receive free tickets to lunch 
in the Lipscomb Dining Center 
Buffet, starting at 12:30. 

These tickets will be available 
at the registration desks in 
McQuiddy Gymnasium from 8:30 
to 10:30. 


TWO PROGRAMS are sched- 
uled in McQuiddy after lunch— 
the Lipscomb Concert Band, di- 
rected by J. Burley Bowman, will 
perform at 2 p.m.; and Coach Tom 
Hanvey’s championship gymnas- 
tics team will give an exhibition 
at 2:30. 

For the sports-minded, a base- 
ball game is scheduled on the 
Athletic Field at 3 p.m., pitting 
the red hot Lipscomb Bisons 
against Florence State University. 

Then comes the end of the day 
—and the opportunity to be first 
to see “Helly Dolly!” 


Loyalty Fund 
drive staged 
next week 


May 4-8 will be Student Loy- 
alty Fund Week on campus, Bruce 
Breegle and Vicki Bruer, have an- 
nounced. 

“Vicki and I have set a goal of 
$3,000 for our Loyalty Fund con- 
tribution this year,” Breegle said. 

“The only way to reach this 
goal is for all of us to dig down in 
our pockets and give as much as 
we can. 

“We are not begging. We are 
just asking that all of us take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to 
help the school. 

“While those of us who are sen- 
iors are here, we may not be able 
to see any results. Later on, there 
will be results from what we give, 
and they will still benefit us as 
well as new student bodies.” 

BREEGLE SAID Lipscomb 
alumni find their degrees from the 
college worth more as the school 
gets stronger, so throughout their 
lifetime, “the help they give their 
alma mater is really help for 
themselves as well as others.” 

Envelopes for student gifts will 
be passed out at both chapel as- 
semblies on May 4, and on May 6 
members of service clubs will take 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Was Earth Day a success? 


Last week Earth Day was observed nationally. All over the country 
people from grammar school students to Congressmen took part in the 


activities. 


The problems of our environment were made evident and solutions 


were initiated in some cases. 


Even on this campus the ecological enthusiasm ran high as was evident 
from the displays of garbage and pollutants scattered about on campus—as 
if we need to be reminded of the waste that is piling up nationally at the 


rate of 3.5 billion tons a year. 


In fact Earth Day as observed on this campus was a bit different from 


other collegiate demonstrations. 


The nation’s environmental problems were emphasized by clutter along 
the sidewalks and stacks of empty beverage cans in the hallways—certainly 
an unusual way to stress the beauty and value of our environment. 

A more positive approach to the situation was employed in another area 
of the country. Girl Scouts pulled garbage out of the Potomac River, and 
citizens of all ages showed up to clean up New York’s Union Square. 

If Earth Day has motivated projects like these to continue, and people 
begin to pick up and prevent garbage accumulation, then maybe our en- 
vironment may still have a chance, and our first Earth Day will have proven 


a success. 


Cambodia certain to prove 
/ 
‘alternate route to nowhere 


by Steve Botts 


Ed. Note: Steve Botts, junior speech 
major and winner of the Founder’s 
Day Oratorical Contest as a freshman, 
was elected vice-president of Tennes- 
see College Young Democrats last 
weekend. 


Just as millions of Americans enter- 
tained a short, apprehensive hope that the 
Vietnam tragedy might actually end, a new 
crisis arose in the fiery Asian skies. And, 
to many war-weary Americans, another 
Pandora’s box appeared in the making. 

This one must remain closed. While 
there is considerable disagreement on the 
best policy to end the Vietnamese War, al- 
most everyone agrees that America must 
treat future Asian involvement like the 
plague that it is. 

To be sure, the Cambodian and Viet- 
namese situations are not wholly analo- 
gous. The presence of 50,000 North Viet- 
namese troops clearly indicates that Cam- 
bodia is the victim of an invasion, not a 
civil war. 

Cambodia’s new premier, Lon Nol is, at 
least for the present, fanatically pro- 
American. He has instigated a bloody 
purge of all Vietnamese from Cambodia. 

To turn our backs on his pitiful cry for 
U. S. help might make Cambodia an easy 
plum for the communists to pick. 

Proponents of the Domino theory assert 
that Cambodia must be defended to fore- 
stall a complete communist takeover of 
Southeast Asia. To leave the tiny helpless 
nation unaided may spell the end of all 
hope of the return of democracy to that 
nation. 

In spite of all the preceding truths, there 
are several counterbalancing factors: 

® To solve Cambodia’s dilemma would 
require no less than total U. S. military 
involvement. The 45,000-man Cambodian 
army cannot be adequately trained or sup- 
plied in time to turn the tide of communist 
infiltration alone. The ragged army is ill- 
equipped to fight even a “small” war. 

In spite of reams of rhetoric by the 
Domino theorists, Cambodia is virtually 
valueless to anyone except opium growers. 
With widespread U. S. military activity in 
nearby Laos, Cambodia is almost indefen- 
sible. If the Vietnam war were one in- 
volving fronts, Cambodia could be valuable 
as a buffer for U. S. troops, but with an in- 
filtration and guerilla war, words such as 
“fronts” and “buffer” become meaningless. 

® Increased activity in Cambodia would 
divide American efforts to win—or, at 
least, end—the war in Vietnam. 

@ Now that we have had years of tragic 
experience in guerilla warfare, we realize 


that such wars are practically “unwinna- 
ble.” 

@ President Nixon has promised to con- 
tinue the withdrawal of troops from Viet- 
nam at the rate of 12,500 per month. To 
begin another Asian effort that would re- 
verse the trend would cause a domestic 
crisis unparalleled in recent history. He 
would certainly suffer a political drubbing 
at the polls this fall. (Even the Democrats 
don’t want political victory at that price.) 

@ The Cambodians have been at war 
with the Vietnamese since the 12th cen- 
tury. American military presence in Cam- 
bodia would serve only to intensify that 
ancient war and to increase the wholesale 
slaughter of American troops on Asian soil. 

As observers from both ends of the po- 
litical spectrum agree, it is time for our 
nation to get out of the police business for 
a while. 


School spirit 
reflected in more 
than just cheers 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Crowds in the stands cheering on a win- 
ning baseball team or consoling a losing 
basketball team. 

Enthusiastic applause for student talent 
in student-produced shows such as Singa- 
rama or the one-act plays. 

Pride in the achievements by and recog- 
nition of Lipscomb’s service clubs, which 
reached a new high this year in the elec- 
tion of Mike Adams as president of Circle 
K International. 

EACH OF THESE is a small part of 
what we term “school spirit” or “student 
loyalty.” 

Next week we will have another oppor- 
tunity to show our loyalty to Lipscomb by 
giving to the Student Loyalty Fund. 

No, it is not as easy as clapping or brag- 
ging. It means digging down into our pock- 
ets, which like those of most college stu- 
dents are usually quite flat. 

Yet while our individual resources are 
limited, collectively we can do something. 
One dollar does not go far in supporting 
the tremendous expenses involved in keep- 
ing a top rate college like Lipscomb top 
rate. But the $3,000 set as a goal by our 
student body leaders, which can be reached 
if everyone of us will make at least a small 
contribution, is a more impressive figure. 

By sacrificing a little now, we can make 
a lasting contribution to Lipscomb, encour- 
age her future growth, and help to insure a 
bright future for her. 


‘Gentle words, useful deeds’ motivate involved students 


by Dot Fowler 

“Tf you would reappraise, you must sow 
the seeds—gentle words and useful deeds.” 

This couplet perhaps best explains the 
motives of students who find time in their 
busy college life to spend evenings and 
weekends in religious endeavors. 

Mission Emphasis, under direction of 
Ben Parker, strives to involve students in 
mission work. 

«Mission work includes more than the 
‘Go into all the world’ concept,” he says. 
“Mission Emphasis tries to help the indi- 
vidual grow in Christ and put Christianity 
into every day practice.” 

WEEKLY MONDAY night meetings at 
6:30 in McFarland Hall bring outstanding 
visiting speakers on related subjects and 
are open to the public. Rees Bryant and 
Houston Ezell, who have done much work 
in Nigeria, are among speakers scheduled 
for the spring quarter. Faculty members 
are also on the program, including Dr. 
Harvey Floyd, assistant professor of Greek 
and Bible. 

“The student body as a whole is not par- 
ticipating in Mission Emphasis as well as 
we could hope for, but we are trying to 
build interest,” Parker said. “Our pro- 
gram is not perfect, but it has made some 
progress. We need manpower and your 
ideas.” 

A student project in West Nashville orig- 
inated several years ago when a group of 
Lipscomb men got tired of talking about 
all the wrong in the world and decided to 
do something constructive. 

Dividing into several groups, they began 
an intensive program of work with West 
Nashville children in the area of the Char- 
lotte Avenue Church of Christ. 

“At the start, the whole idea was to 
show the kids that somebody loved and 
cared for them,” Harrell Boyd, one of the 
leaders in the project, said. 

“Ags more and more children were at- 
tracted, we asked Lipscomb girls to come 


along and help.” 

By the time the West Nashville workers 
gave a picnic for the children in the sum- 
mer of 1968, more than 200 children and 
around 100 college students were involved. 

“West Nashville,’ as the project is 
known, has since decreased in size, but 
students will leave the Elam parking lot 
every Saturday morning at 9 o’clock to go 
over and work, play, and study with the 
children. 

“It gives you a good feeling to know that 
Saturday is the highlight of these kids’ 
week,” Boyd said. “My aim is to make 
friends with them, hoping that later, when 
they are older, they will feel free to come 
to me with their problems. 

IF YOU have been finding Friday eve- 
nings monotonous, Johnny Ewing wishes 
you would join the Hospital Singers. 

At 6 p.m. every Friday, a bus load of 30 
to 40 students leaves from behind Johnson 
Hall to go to Central State Hospital for the 
mentally ill. 

“Anyone who wants to go is welcome. 
We are wonderfully well received. Every 
time I go I know that it is really worth the 
time and effort required.” 

Central State is old and in bad physical 
condition. It is always plagued with a 
shortage of workers, and filth accumulates 
in the hallways. 

To alleviate these conditions, Ewing and 
other Lipscomb students go to the hospital 
on many Saturday afternoons and clean up 
as much as they can. 

“More workers’ are 
Ewing said. 

The summer of 1966 marked the begin- 
ning of what is now known as PAL. 

A small group of Lipscomb students who 
wanted to share God with children of an 
underdeveloped neighborhood in North 
Nashville began the project, which gets its 
name from “Play and Learn.” 

PAL HAS moved its home base from the 
North Nashville area to the neighborhood 


really needed,” 


in which Belmont Church of Christ is lo- 
cated, and the church building is now its 
headquarters. 

Under the leadership of Charlie New- 
man, the PAL workers leave from behind 
Crisman Library every Saturday at 12:15 
p.m. and return at approximately 4:30. 

“My only misgiving about the project is 
that we shouldn’t have to have a special 
program called PAL,” Newman said. “The 
churches should already be doing the job. 

“We are with the children only three to 
three and a half hours a week, which isn’t 
much time; but, hopefully, we will be able 
to influence their lives in some way. We 
try to have as little as possible of the 
classroom atmosphere involved in the 
learning activities. It isn’t hard to em- 
phasize play. Everyone can play.” 

Plans are under way for PAL workers to 
take the children to a farm and to Edwin 
Warner Park. The second week in June, 
Belmont Church of Christ will take them 
to a circus. 

Another future objective is to work 
with children in the Federally supported 
Edgehill project for disadvantaged children 
in the same general area. 

Chi Alpha Rho was organized less than a 
decade ago to meet a need felt by students 
preaching or preparing to preach. Its 
name comes from the first three letters in 


the Greek word, 
“grace.” 

Its purpose, as set out in its constitution, 
is “instruction, edification, and discussion 
of problems which may arise in the work 
of preaching the gospel.” 

Dr. Batsell Barrett Baxter, chairman of 
the Bible department, was its first sponsor, 
encouraging the development of the organ- 
ization. 

“We must give our young men all the 
preparation we can,” he said at the time. 
“Only through an intensive program of 
study will the preachers of tomorrow be 
able to answer this challenge.” 

Tennessee Orphan Home at Spring Hill, 
about 35 or 40 miles from the campus, has 
long offered Lipscomb students opportu- 
nity to share their time. 

MANY SATURDAYS are spent by stu- 
dents involved in this project on the 
grounds of the home, which is supported 
by churches of Christ. 

Students who regularly go to play with 
the children in the home sometimes invite 
those with whom they have formed friend- 
ships to spend a day on campus, sharing 
roma meals and participating in activi- 

jes. 

Transportation is furnished for men and 
women who wish to join in this work— 
around 8 a.m. on Saturdays. 


“charis,? meaning 
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Lipscomb drama department lands USO tour 


by Linda Peek 

USO National headquarters in 
New York announced last week 
that David Lipscomb College has 
been chosen to make a USO 
drama tour to entertain troops ov- 
erseas during fall quarter, 1970. 

From the hundreds of applica- 
tions submitted, the drama de- 
partments of 12 colleges were cho- 
sen to present Broadway musicals 
and variety shows to the Ameri- 
can military stationed at bases 
around the world. 

DR. JERRY HENDERSON, 
director of Lipscomb drama, is 
elated over the possibilities of 
such a tour. 

“IPs something weve wanted 
for a long time—a tremendous op- 


portunity,” he said in announcing 
the decision of the USO. 

Lipscomb was a runner-up in 
the 1969 competition, and as a 
1970 winner will tour Greenland, 
Iceland, Baffin Island, Newfound- 
land, and Labrador. 

Casting will begin late this 
quarter for the musical, “Pajama 
Game,” to choose 15 students who 
will make the tour with Dr. Hen- 
derson. 


A dual program will be pre- 
sented by the group. In addition 
to the musical comedy, the stu- 
dents will present a variety show. 
Current plans are to build this 
around the theme, ‘‘Music of Our 
United States.” 

IN ADDITION to providing en- 
tertainment for our servicemen, 
the tour offers real opportunity 
for the theater groups to be unof- 
ficial ambassadors for the United 


Display of fashion in store 
for DLC Patrons’ luncheon 


The fashion show to be pre- 
sented at the annual luncheon of 
the Lipscomb Patrons’ Association 
May 8 at noon will involve two 
groups of coeds. 

One division of the show will 
feature students in the Lipscomb 
sewing classes who will model 
their own creations, with Janice 
Hoover Coone as the narrator. 


Ride ’em 


Dave Fisher takes his turn on “Fat 
Alberts Buckin’ Bronco,” above; 


Mike O’Neal, the ride a little 
too much for him, finds a resting 
place on the mattresses, upper 
left; Steve Rainey, everybody’s fa- 
vorite, takes a little time out from 
“mess,” consisting of steak, po- 
tato and salad—all at the recent 
Western Roundup. 


IN THE OTHER division, coeds 
selected in auditions with the 
fashion coordinator of a local de- 
partment store will model styles 
for every ocasion from the store. 

Mrs. Billie Jean Dorris, fashion 
coordinator from the department 
store, will be the narrator for this 
part of the program. 

The luncheon and fashion show 
will be held in the Jackson Room 
of the Lipscomb Dining Center. 

Mrs. J. B. Burton, president of 
the Patron’s Association has ap- 
pointed the following committee 
chairmen appointed by her. 

Mrs. Sam Frame, program; Mrs. 
John C. Hutcheson Jr., decora- 


tions; Mrs. Bruce Sinclair and 
Mrs. Basil Overton, hospitality; 
Mrs. Frank G. Mayo and Mrs. 


Roger Church, tickets; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mullins, special invitations; 
and Mrs. James D. Burton, public- 
ity. 

CHAIRMEN in charge of mod- 
els and the presentation of the 
fashion show are Miss Margaret 
Carter and Mrs. Robert Hooper. 

Members of the sewing classes 
who will model costumes they 
have made include: 

Shannon Cabe, Alice Larkins, 
Donna Ingram, Mary Baskin, 
Joyce Ansley, Jan Beller, Willene 
Wright, Linda Cutts, Anita Con- 
chin, Carolyn Boston, Susan 
Mitchell, Linda Appleton. 

Jenny Gafford, Mindy Robert- 
son, Nancy Davidson, Janice King, 
Diane Smith, Sally Bennett, 
Frances Barnett, Sue Bainbridge, 
Mary Virginia Burton, Melinda 
Earheart, Ann Summers, Becky 
Martin, Mary Dorris, Eva Red- 
mon, Jane Lavender, Camilla 
Murray, and Melinda Williams. 

Coeds selected to model the de- 
partment store fashions are Cathie 
Stanley, Jenny Gafford, Tricia 
Shetter, Diane Wilson, Melinda 
Cockerham, Shauna Neal, Susan 
King, Kathy Runions, Margie 
Shapard, Vicki Adams, and Sharon 
Morris. 


States. 

Perhaps the most important as- 
pect of the tour is that expressed 
by a USO club director’s report: 

“. . . These men are so far from 
home and so often lonely that to 
have Americans of their own age, 
with whom they can talk and be 
understood, is a tremendous thing 
to them. It shows them somebody 
hasn’t forgotten.” 

CO-SPONSORS for the tours 
are the American Educational 
Theater Association and the U. S. 
Department of Defense. 

Selection for this honor by a 
nationwide committee indicates 
the quality of Lipscomb drama, 
and its announcement comes at a 
most appropriate time. 

DLC’s “Hello Dolly!’—the first 
collegiate performance of the pop- 
ular musical comedy in this area 
—opens Monday night. 


Loyalty Fund 


(Continued from page 1) 
up the donations. 

For those who cannot give on 
May 6, Breegle explained, envel- 
opes will be available at the table 
under the clock in A. M. Burton 
Administration Building on May 7 
and 8. These may be turned in to 
the business office. 

“LIPSCOMB is no different 
from any other college or univer- 
sity in needing to raise money 
over and above tuition,” Breegle 
said. 

“The more money we can raise, 
the better able the school will be 
to do the things we all know are 
needed.” 

The Student Loyalty Fund was 
started by the junior class in 1955 
and is a part of the Lipscomb Per- 
manent Endowment Fund. This 
means that the principal will 
never be spent, but the income 
each year is used to carry on the 
work of Lipscomb. 

During the 15 years in which 
the Loyalty Fund has been estab- 
lished, college students have con- 
tributed a total of $11,910.14; high 
school, grades 7-12, $5,409,54; and 
elementary school, kindergarten 
and grades 1-6, $7,263.97. 

The total of $24,583.65 thus con- 
tributed by students is invested in 
church bonds. This provides in- 
come from the bonds to help sup- 
port Christian education at Lips- 
comb, and at the same time, it 
helps churches with their building 
programs. 


As congregations pay off their 


bonds, the money is loaned to 
other churches to continue this 
good work. 


Royalty will greet 
high schoo 


A royal welcome is assured High School Day 
visitors, as the 1970 Homecoming Queen and 
many members of her court join other Lips- 
comb students in a VIP reception. 

Queen Judy Beck, standing, third from left 
in the picture, and these five attendants were 
all elected by vote of the entire Lipscomb stu- 
dent body to reign over the 1970 Homecoming. 
Their election gives them one of the college’s 


visitors 


With the queen are Vicki Shaub (later 
elected Miss Lipscomb of 1970), Linda Falbo, 
Beverly Pardue, Linda Wiser (1969 student 
body secretary), and Peggy Lynn. 

Men seldom make the lineup for such pic- 
tures, but also elected by the entire student 
body to serve as escorts for the five campus- 
wide attendants were Neil Christy, Ken Dur- 
ham, Mike Adams, Ronnie Hunter and Glen 
Nichols. They, too, will be around to serve as 
tour guides and otherwise be helpful to high 


Other attendants and escorts chosen by 
freshman, sophomore, junior and graduating 
included Sharlet 
Walker, Andrea Boyce and Ronnie Jones, Bar- 
bara Malphurs and Mike McDonald, Mary Lou 
and Larry Craig, and Carolyn Cofer and Eddie 


Oatts and Fred 


The wall near Alumni Auditorium 
means many things to many peo- 
ple and offers a gathering place 
for Lipscomb males. 


AEC matches 
$5000 gift 


Lipscomb has received a $5,000 
matching grant from the Atomic 


Energy Commission, President 
Athens Clay Pullias has an- 
nounced. 


The $10,000 that will thus be 
made available to the department 
of physics, which is headed by Dr. 
William Everette Hunt, chairman, 
will be used to purchase equip- 
ment for use in nuclear science 
education. 

Along with the department of 
physics, the departments of chem- 
istry and pre-engineering will also 
be involved in the new nuclear 
science program, Pullias said. 

“THIS GRANT will materially 
strengthen our already excellent 
offerings in these departments, 
and we are grateful to the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
for making it available. 

“T am confident that Dr. Hunt 
and his associates will make the 
most effective use of the highly 
valuable equipment that can now 
be installed.” 

Dr. John W. Dawson, assistant 
professor of chemistry; Dr. 
Charles F. Kyle, assistant profes- 
sor of physics; and Dr. William 
Ralph Butler of the department of 
physics will assist Dr. Hunt in the 
nuclear science teaching program 
that will now be available to 
Lipscomb students. 

Objectives to be served by the 
addition of the new equipment 
have been outlined by Dr. Hunt as 
follows: 

To improve and expand the lab- 
oratory offering in nuclear sci- 
ence; to implement new experi- 
ments, utilizing high resolution 
detection methods and/or a multi- 
channel analyzer. 

TO IMPLEMENT nuclear spec- 
troscopy experiments for students 
engaged in independent study in- 
volving research projects. 
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Student body officer petitions due May 15 


by Janet McMahan 

New officers of the student body 
are to be elected this month to 
succeed President Bruce Breegle 
and Secretary Vicki Bruer, who 
have served during winter and 
spring quarters. 

Deadline for petitioning candi- 
dates for these officers is May 15. 
Petitions must have 25 signatures 
and are to be submitted to P. O. 
Box 4009. 

THE NEW president and secre- 
tary chosen in the spring election 
will serve during summer and fall 
quarters. 

To be eligible for election, nom- 
inees must have at least a 2.5 
grade-point average. Men only will 
be considered for president and 


Concert band 
to entertain 


in McQuiddy 


by John Bridges 

The Lipscomb Concert Band, 
under direction of J. Burley Bow- 
man, will entertain High School 
Day visitors tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
in McQuiddy Gymnasium. 

This will be the band’s first 
performance on campus of the 
spring quarter. Next week ap- 
proximately 20 of its nearly 100 
members will be combined into 
a pit band for the “Hello Dolly” 
dramatic production in Alumni 
Auditorium at 8 p.m., on Monday 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

On May 21, the entire band will 
be directed by Bowman in its 
final and most important perform- 
ance of the year, the annual spring 
orchestral concert. This will be 
presented in Alumni Auditorium 
at 8 p.m., and admission will be 
free. 

THE SPRING concert will fea- 
ture Mendelsson’s “Overture for 
Band,” and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Concerto for Trombone.” G. B. 
Lane of Moran, Texas, will be 
the trombone soloist in this num- 
ber. 

Early in the spring quarter, 
Bowman led the band on a suc- 
cessful four-day tour during which 
concerts were played in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Rochester, Mich.; Mun- 
cie, Ind.; and Paducah, Ky. 

Lipscomb’s band made its 1969- 
70 debut last September when 
President Athens Clay Pullias of- 
ficially opened the 79th year at a 
joint assembly of the more than 
3,300 students, faculty and staff 
members in McQuiddy. 

Throughout the fall and winter 
quarters, it had a full slate of 
performances, including two for- 
mal concerts, chapel appearances, 
basketball games, homecoming 
pageant, and a special concert dur- 
ing Family Weekend in October. 


women only for secretary. 

Candidates will make their 
campaign speeches in chapel May 
25-26. Posters and active cam- 
paigning will begin the preceding 
week. 

All students are eligible to vote 
in the election, scheduled May 27, 


“School days, school days. . 
bicycle-built-for-two. 


on presentation of their activities 
cards to those in charge. 

During the 1969-70 year, Ken 
Durham and Linda Wiser were 
president and secretary for sum- 
mer and fall, succeeded by Bruce 
and Vicki in the election at the 
end of the fall quarter. 


A tandem twosome 


Those elected to these offices are 
the top Lipscomb student leaders, 
working closely with administra- 
tors and students for campus im- 
provements. They also direct 


many campus-wide entertainment 
and social activities for the stu- 
dent body. 


” This DLC couple finds the best way to travel on a date is the original 


Eleventh Hour slates appearance 


for DLC student body May 25 


by Katherine Dooley 

A performance planned for and 
dedicated to Lipscomb students on 
May 25, 8 p.m., in Alumni Audito- 
rium, will end the 1969-70 concert 
season for the Eleventh Hour con- 
temporary chorus. 

“This peformance is very im- 
portant to us,” Paul Downey, 
director, said in announcing it. 

“We've looked forward to giving 
it for a long time. We've sung for 
other schools and other groups. 
We want to sing for DLC students 
this time.” 

Two other performances are 
scheduled for the Eleventh Hour in 
the spring quarter. On May 1; 
the group will sing at a city-wide 
junior-senior banquet in Cincin- 
nati. It will perform at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Knoxville 
on May 23. 

DURING THE past month, the 
Eleventh Hour has given off-cam- 


Semi-annual civitan drive 
reaches necessary quota 


by Doyle E. Richmond 

The Civitan Club blood drive 
last week was considered a suc- 
cess, Jim McMeen, president of 
the DLC chapter of Collegiate 
Civitans, said after the two-day 
visit of the Red Cross bloodmo- 
bile. 

Although donors on campus 
lacked five pints meeting the total 
of 315 required for six months’ 
coverage of blood needs for the 
student body, McMeen felt sure 
the quota would be met. 

“IT STILL will be possible for 
Lipscomb to obtain full coverage,” 
he said, “if donors will go to the 
Red Cross Center before May 1 
and give a pint of blood to be 
credited to the Civitan blood 
drive.” 

The semi-annual drive, spon- 
sored by the Lipscomb Collegiate 
Civitans for a number of years, 
offers two distinctive features, 
McMeen said. 

“Each person who gives a pint 
of blood is given unlimited free 
coverage for the blood needs for 
himself and his family for six 
months. 


“In addition, if 17 percent of the 
student body gives during the 
drive, David Lipscomb College re- 
ceives six months’ coverage. 

McMEEN EXPRESSED appre- 
ciation to all who joined in the ef- 
fort to put Lipscomb over the 
goal. 


Recovering from the recen blood 
drive? Ice cream is one way to 
rebuild. 


pus programs in Nashville and 
in Florence, Ala. At Stratford 
High School, April 24, it received a 
standing ovation. In Florence, 
April 27, it performed for the 
Mars Hill Bible School junior- 
senior banquet. 

Spring quarter performances 
have also included a_ teachers’ 
banquet for Crieve Hall Church of 
Christ at Holiday Inn in Franklin, 
Tenn.; Gallatin High School; the 
Tennessee 4-H Congress in Nash- 
ville’s War Memorial Auditorium. 

Theme of the programs sung by 
the Eleventh Hour contemporary 
chorus is “brotherhood and love of 
humanity,’ Downey said. 

Songs selected to develop the 
theme have included “The Age of 
Aquarius,” “What the World 
Needs Now Is Love,” “Never, My 
Love,” “Enter, the Young,” “The 
Song Is Love,” and “Words.” 

Solists and duos in the group 
are Eddy Montgomery, “A Gift of 
Song”; Debbie Flippen and Kay 
Crawford, “Come Saturday Morn- 
ing”; Jane Arnette, “Epitaph”; 
Buddy Davis, the lead in “A 
Thing Called Love”; Al Jackson 
and Sharon Brumit, “MacArthur 
Park”; Alice Milton, “Put a Little 
Love in Your Heart”; and Jack- 
son, featured in a solo in “Gypsy 
Rover.” 

“We wanted to organize a group 
to sing good contemporary music,” 
Downey said, explaining the con- 
cept of the Eleventh Hour. “We 
try to sing good music that people 
are listening to and enjoying 
now.” 

THE NAME of the group orig- 
inated when it was organized last 
January and many of the singers 
“eouldn’t perform until fairly 
late at night because of other ac- 
tivities,” Downey said. 

“We called ourselves the Elev- 
enth Hour, and the name caught 
on.” 

Two invitations for important 
performances have had to be 
turned down because of the 
group’s already tight schedule. 
The University of Wichita and 
Florida State University had 
heard of the Eleventh Hour and 
wanted to schedule the group. 

Members of the chorus give 
Downey most of the credit for its 
success. 


“He has established an excellent 
rapport with the singers,” one of 
them said, “and his enthusiasm 
and hard work have helped to 
create the ‘fresh, bright attitude’ 
recognized in our performances.” 

Janet McMahan is pianist for 
the group. Myron Bryant plays 
drums. Guitarists include Steve 
Lee, Al Jackson, Chris Parker and 
Ben Parker. 

Others who make up the 19- 
member group are Susan Black- 
man, Sharon Brumit, Buddy 
Davis, Wayne Holt, Mark Henry, 
Jane Arnette, Kay Crawford, Es- 
tella Walton, Alice Milton, Andrea 
Boyce, Debbie Flippen, Paul Keck- 
ley and Eddy Montgomery. 


‘Who’s Who’ 

Nomination for ‘“Who’s Who in 
American Universities and Col- 
leges” is another honor awarded 
in the spring quarter, to which 30 
upperclass students may aspire. 

The 30 names eventually rec- 
ommended to “Who’s Who’ for 
publications in the 1970-71 edition 
are selected in the following man- 
ner: 

LISTS OF eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh quarter students are 
sent to department chairmen, who 
select their nominees and return 
them to the office of Dean Thomas 
I. Cook. 

Students proposed in this man- 
ner are notified of their nomina- 
tion and invited to submit their 
qualifications to a  15-member 
committee of faculty members and 
students. 

The committee selects the 30 
students these members consider 
most worthy of the honor, and 
their names are forwarded to 
“Who’s Who” as the official nomi- 
nees. 

Lipscomb’s quota of 30 who 
may qualify for the honor this 
year is based on current student 
enrollment. 


Evins... 


(Continued from page 1) 


ical science courses. 

He has been chairman of the 
Board of Directors of First Na- 
tional Bank of Smithville since 
1963, and prior to that time served 
as president and vice-president. 

A GRADUATE of Vanderbilt 
University, he has the LL.B. and 
LL.D. degrees from Cumberland 
University and serves on the 
Board of Trustees of Cumberland 
College, as the Lebanon, Tenn. 
school is now known. President 
Pullias serves with him on this 
Board. 

Evins began his career as an at- 
torney in Smithville, Tenn. He 
was first elected to the 80th Con- 
gress and has continued as a 
member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives through the pres- 
ent 92nd Congress without inter- 
ruption. 

Mrs. Evins is the former Ann 
Smartt, daughter of the late Judge 
and Mrs. R. W. Smartt, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. They have three 
daughters, Mrs. Malcolm R. (Jo- 
anna) Carnahan, Miss June Ev- 
ins, and Miss Mary Adelaide Ev- 
ins, a former DLC student. 

Congressman Evins and his fam- 
ily are members of the Church of 
Christ at 16th and Decatur Sts., 
Washington. Their home congre- 
gation is the Smithville Church of 
Christ. 


A Cappella serves DLC 


with musical contributions 


by Jane Arnold 

The rich heritage of vocal music 
in the church echoes daily in 
chapel services and sweeps across 
the campus in evening devotionals 
on Alumni steps or in dormitory 
courtyards and rooms. 

Each year it brings together 
outstanding student voices to com- 
prise the David Lipscomb A Cap- 
pella Singers. 

The chorus, now directed by 
Paul Downey, is heard on week- 
end trips, in campus programs and 
on tour each spring. 

COMPOSED of 52 of the best 
singers at Lipscomb, it represents 
every class with majors in many 
different fields. 

The 1969-70 A Cappella Singers 
are unusually close-knit, dedi- 
cated and enthusiastic, feeling that 
through their singing they can 
represent Christian education and 
their generation in an honest and 
worthwhile way. 

They are bound together by a 
love for music, a devotion to one 
another, a desire to serve and a 
will to work as hard as they must 
to achieve the quality of singing 
both they and their director ex- 
pect. 

The quality of performance is 
not due merely to the transient 
voices which compose the group, 


but rather to that force which 
molds it musically and inspires it 
spiritually—its director. 

After a successful first fall per- 
formance at Open House the A 
Cappella Singers gave several fine 
performances preceding the an- 
nual spring tour. All in the or- 
ganization agree that the spring 
tour was the year’s highlight. 

PENSACOLA, Mobile, and 
Gainesville were the choice per- 
formance spots. In Gainesville a 
crowd of 50 latecomers waited 
respectfully in the vestibule for 
the completion of Bach’s 25-min- 
ute motet, “Jesus My Great 
Pleasure.” One boy considered 
this action a “real compliment.” 

A Cappella has two more con- 
certs before the 1969-70 group 
disbands. They will be heard at 
10:30 on May 2 for High School 
Day. 

The entire student body, fac- 
ulty, and administration are in- 
vited to a performance May 22, 8 
p.m. at the Granny White Church 
of Christ. 

This building was selected for 
the final concert because of its ex- 
cellent acoustics. The full tour 
repertoire will be sung, and be- 
cause it was so widely acclaimed 
Randall Thompson’s “The Peace- 
able Kingdom” will be repeated. 


To the lake 


With every engagement comes the traditional trip to the lake for that 
lucky guy. Dave Switzer is getting the treatment. 
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Students work for others 


by Deby K. Samuels 

A school is a composite of many 
faces that emerge to form a total 
personality. 

One important face of Lips- 
comb’s personality is determined 
by the work done by her students 
through the service clubs, and this 
year has brought much activity 
among these organizations. 

Last week, DLC’s 8-y<ar-old 
Collegiate Civitan Club success- 
fully conducted their semi-annual 
blood drive, having collected 315 
pints from Lipscomb students and 
faculty members which covers any 
need for blood of the entire stu- 
dent body for the next six months. 

OTHER CIVITAN service proj- 
ects have included work with the 
Junior League Home for Crippled 
Children, collecting for the March 
of Dimes and Heart Fund and 
ushering for various school func- 
tions. 

During last fall quarter the 
Lipscomb Civitans became one of 
five Middle Tennessee clubs to be 
organized into the new Valley 


Honor fraternities plan banquets, 
initiations as year's activities end 


by Nancy Bennett 

Four of Lipscomb’s honorary 
societies are winding up the year’s 
activities this month with initia- 
tions, banquets, and other activi- 
ties. 

These include Phi Alpha Theta, 
history; Pi Delta Epsilon, journal- 
ism; Pi Kappa Delta, speech; and 
Pi Epsilon, physical education. 

Alpha Psi Omega, the drama 
honor society, is crowning its 
1969-70 program with all-out co- 
operation in the musical, “Hello 


Dolly!” slated for five perform- 
ances next week. 
LIPSCOMB’S chapter of Phi 


Alpha Theta initiated five new 
members Feb. 24, including Dean 
Mack Wayne Craig. 

A steak cookout at the home of 
one of its faculty sponsors, Dr. 
Norman Trevathan, is scheduled 
today; and the club has plans for 
painting the social science section 
of Burton Administration Build- 
ing. 

Officers for 1969-70 are Larry 
Craig, president; Sandra Ellison, 
vice-president; Ben Luz, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Patty Thed- 
ford, historian-reporter. With 
other members, they participated 
in the Tennessee Regional Con- 
vention last Saturday at Tennes- 
see Technological University, 
Cookeville. 

Lipscomb’s Jim Harper read a 
paper at the convention. Last 
year the Lipscomb chapter was 
the convention host in Nashville. 

Phi Alpha Theta requires at 


Minitopics 
Pepperdine’s 
singers visit 


DLC chapel 


Pepperdine College’s Singin’ 
Trav’lers will perform at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. chapel assemblies May 
8, Vice-President Willard Collins 
has announced. 

The group includes five students 
from the Los Angeles school who 
have performed their folk and sa- 
cred music concerts across the 
continent. 

DURING THE ’70s the Trav’lers 
expect to appear in concerts from 
British Columbia to Mexico and 
from California to Maine. 

In the five years that the group 
has been organized, several Pep- 
perdine students have qualified 
for the honor of being a Singin’ 
Trav’ler. 

Their tour schedule this year 
includes military installations and 
high school, college and university 
campuses around the country. 


least a 2.5 gradepoint average for 
membership eligibility, combined 
with an interest in history. 

Lipscomb’s chapter of Pi Delta 
Epsilon, national honorary collegi- 
ate journalism fraternity, will 
hold its annual joint banquet with 
the Press Club on May 28 at 
Montgomery Bell State Park. 

To be initiated at the banquet, 
are 13 students whose contribu- 
tions to THE BABBLER and 
BACKLOG have earned them this 
honor. Special awards will also 
be given outstanding achievers in 
the Press Club. 

Pi Delta Epsilon was organized 
on the Lipscomb campus in 1964, 
formed from members within the 
Press Club, and the two organiza- 
tions have worked together coop- 
eratively to improve Lipscomb 
student publications since that 
date. 

ALL STUDENTS who work on 
THE BABBLER and BACKLOG 
are automatically members of the 
Press Club. Membership in Pi 
Delta Epsilon is an honor con- 
ferred on upperclass journalists in 
recognition of their achievements. 

Under the leader of President 
Linda Bumgardner for 1969-70, Pi 
Delta Epsilon, aided by the Press 
Club, sponsored a publications 
workshop for high school journal- 
ists April 4, which was attended 
by about 400 high school staff 
members and their advisers. 

In connection with the work- 
shop, a critical review service was 
offered in which 36 papers were 
rated, and trophies were given to 
those meriting this recognition. 

Other officers serving with 
Linda are John Wood, vice-presi- 
dent; Clydetta Fulmer, secretary; 
and Lindsey Brock, treasurer. 

The Lipscomb chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta, national honorary 
fraternity for participants in in- 
tercollegiate speech competition, 
will initiate new members at a 
banquet to be scheduled the lat- 
ter part of May. 

About seven new members will 
be added to the small group of 14 
actives at this meeting, which will 
be the last event of the year, since 
the debating season ends early in 
the spring quarter. 

PLEDGES WILL be required to 
wear black graduation robes and 
part their hair in the middle to 
complete their eligibility for initia- 
tion. They must also deliver 
speeches on any given topic at any 
time and place on command of an 
active. 

Another requirement for eligi- 
bility is participation in a mini- 
mum number of rounds of debate 
in intercollegiate competition. 

Officers for 1969-70 are Dan 
DeLoach, president; Philip Gibbs, 
vice-president; and Terry Cook, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the fraternity have 
won trophies in all areas of speech 


competition during the season just 
ended, including persuasion, ex- 
temporaneous speaking and oral 
interpretation. They also placed 
in both novice and varsity compe- 
tition in the Tennessee State Fo- 
rensic Tournament, won second 
place at Miami-Dade Tournament, 
Miami, Fla.; and made quarter 
finals at both the Auburn Univer- 
sity and Memphis State University 
tournaments. 

Lipscomb’s chapter of Pi Epsilon 
national honorary society for phys- 
ical education majors and minors 
dates back to 1957. In 1959 it 
initiated the annual physical edu- 
cation scholastic award. The 1970 
award will be announced on 
Awards Day near the end of the 
spring quarter, and will go to 
the senior physical education ma- 
jor or minor with the highest 
grade point average. 

Two steak cookouts are among 
the activities engaged in recently 
by the fraternity. Officers for 
1969-70 are Billy Williams, presi- 
dent; Ronnie Cook, vice president; 
Martha Pritchard, secretary; and 
Terry Crotts, treasurer. 


District. George Parks was ap- 
pointed lieutenant governor and 
Randall Burton was elected trea- 
surer. 

Working closely with the Civi- 
tans is the woman’s Civinette or- 
ganization. They have assisted 
with the blood drives and have 
helped collect for several com- 
munity funds. 

Their active year has involved 
them with children of all sorts in- 
cluding young people at Clover- 
bottom where the girls held sev- 
eral parties. 

In the Civinettes’ effort to build 
good citizenship, they have not 
neglected to recognize examples of 
outstanding citizenship on campus. 
Their “Citizen of the Month” 
award has been presented to sev- 
eral campus personalities includ- 
ing Ken Durham, former cafeteria 
director James Kennedy, and Dean 
Thomas I. Cook. 

Sue Ann Deese brought honor 
to her club by being elected secre- 
tary of the new Valley District 
last fall. 

ANOTHER SERVICE club of a 
civic-oriented nature, Circle K has 
had a successful year both in com- 
munity and campus services and 
in achievements within the organ- 
izational framework of the Circle 
K establishment. 

Familiar shuttle runs to 100 
Oaks and Green Hills shopping 
centers continued this year. In 
addition to answering calls from 
community agencies for assistance, 
Circle K has been working with 
boys from the Juvenile Detention 
Home. 

They were featured in the 
Nashville Tennessean for their ef- 
forts during Americanism Week. 
In another project last fall, Circle 
K men conducted a program to 
educate students in the nature and 
problems of drugs. 

This year three Circle K mem- 
bers have held  extra-school 
offices. Steve Rainey was elected 
lieutenant governor of Division IV 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee dis- 
trict. Paul Keckley served as sec- 
retary of the K-T district. Mike 
Adams brought special honor to 
Lipscomb and the DLC Circle K 
chapter by being elected president 
of the international Circle K or- 
ganization. 

ANOTHER CIRCLE K project 
was the organization of the first 
chartered collegiate women’s club 
affiliated with the K community. 
K-ettes was formed late in the fall 
quarter with 35 members. 

The new club, under the presi- 
dency of Nancy Wooten, has had a 
good first year. Its activities have 


varied from working with Circle 
K on several of their projects to 
branching out on their own to 
give parties for orphans, be big 
sisters to several TPS girls, help 
at Cloverbottom, sew, assist in 
several fund-raising drives and 
tutor young children. 

“I think this year has been a 
start. Im very proud of the club 
and feel there is much potential in 
it. With continuing good spirits 
much can be accomplished,” said 
Nancy Wooten in considering the 
club’s first year. 

ALPHA KAPPA PSI and Phi 
Beta Lambda have both been ac- 
tive in the Lipscomb community 
as service clubs although their 
primary goal is the further devel- 
opment of men and women who 
are entering the business field. 

Being always ready to assist in 
school and community projects, 


this national honorary business 
fraternity and sorority have 
jointly undertaken to provide, 


with the help of the student body, 
the children of four area orphan- 
ages with Christmas gifts. 

They were also responsible for 
the school directory distributed to 
students last fall. 

Other service projects directed 
toward fellow students have taken 
the form of ushering and guiding 
for various school activities during 
the year. 

Alpha Kappa Psi, Delta Chapter 
at DLC has won a national cita- 
tion for achieving the highest 
efficiency rating obtainable each 
year since its organization about 
15 years ago. 


British are coming 


Pete Sayers, 
will appear in concert in Alumni 
Auditorium May 23. Tickets will 
go on sale May 14 and will cost 
$1.75. 


English folksinger, 


Unique entertainer to perform here 


by Bruce Breegle 

Peter Sayers is a gentleman who 
is as English as crumpets and as 
Americanized as the Volkswagen. 

A folksinger with his unique 
style and personality, Sayers will 
appear in concert on May 23 in 
Alumni Auditorium. 


Tickets, priced at $1.75, will go 
on sale May 14 after both chapels. 
Norman Blake, classical guitar- 
ist from the Johnny Cash Show, 
will appear with Sayers as to- 
gether they present their own mu- 
sical interpretation of the times. 
Peter Sayers’ life began with a 


cco 


Air-conditioned class room 


Spring isn’t all that’s bursting out all over. 


Ciasses cannot be kept 


inside when Alumni Auditorium steps are so inviting. 


bang. He was born during an air 
raid on November 6, 1942, in 
Newmarket, England. 

ARRIVING in the United States 
in 1966, he went from Atlanta to 
Florida to Nashville, bringing his 
several guitars, bongo, Dobro and, 
of course, his Edwardian style of 
dressing to the entertainment of 
all ages of Americans. 

Sayers has appeared on the 
campuses of Vanderbilt, Western 
Kentucky University, Middle Ten- 
nessee State University, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Monticello Col- 
lege, West Virginia Wesleyan, and 
several others. College students 
especially appreciate Sayers’ style 
and subtle humor. 

John D. Loudermilk, a famous 
composer, invited Sayers to travel 
with him in concert two years ago, 
feeling that Sayers is the ‘“com- 
plete entertainer” that can write, 
sing, and record. 

Sayers has appeared in folk 
festivals with such famous en- 
tertainers as Peter, Paul, and 
Mary, Petula Clark, Paul Simon, 
and Donovan. 

Sayers has appeared in Lon- 
don’s colorful Soho District in his 
own act. He has also traveled to 
Paris, Germany and Italy on tour. 
An album will soon be released by 
Sayers on the M.T.A. label. 

Sayers makes his present home 
here in Nashville where he finds 
time to relax in a proper British 
atmosphere with a cup of tea. 
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Eye NAIA District meets 


Spring teams on home stretch 


Two Lipscomb sports teams, 
track and golf, are heading down 
the home stretch of successful 
seasons and are eyeing berths in 
their respective NAIA district 
meets to be held in May. 

Last week the Bison track squad 
posted another victory to an al- 
ready impressive record by 
smashing Lambuth College 107-36. 
The Bisons won 14 of 17 events to 
pile up the biggest point spread 
this season. 

COMMENTING on the meet 
Coach Steve Barron said: “I was 


—T. J. McMeen 
Blast out 


Bill Castle, Lipscomb’s top-ranked 
golfer executes a sand wedge shot 
to perfection. 


Bisons fall to Commodores—face TSU today 


very pleased with the perform- 
ances of Buddy Martin and David 
Craig in the 880. They ran a 
1:55.4 dead heat to win the race 
and break the old mark of 1:56.7 
set by Andy Russell last year. 

“Overall our performance was 
not up to par. This was because 
Lambuth didn’t offer the strong 
competition that makes for good 
times.” 

Another meet in which the 
track team was involved recently 
was the Dogwood Relays that 
were held on April 18 in Knox- 
ville. At that meet Lipscomb won 
the mile relay and set a new 
school record in the sprint medley 
relay with a team composed of 
David Craig, Louis Allen, Buddy 
Martin and Ronnie Cope. 

This weekend the track team is 
in Memphis to defend its TIAC 
Outdoor Track and Field Cham- 
pionship title which it has won the 
last two years. The team’s tough- 
est competition should come from 
Southwestern and Fisk. 

THE TRACK TEAM is now 
looking forward to the NAIA Dis- 
trict 24 meet that will be held 
May 13 at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Coach Steve Barron said 
of the meet: “We tied for the 
championship at the meet last 
year and I believe we have an ex- 
cellent shot at winning it this 
year.” 

The Lipscomb golf team won 
two matches last week to further 
improve their record. On Monday 
the Bisons downed Trevecca Col- 
lege and Lee College in a low total 
match. Every Lipscomb player 
was in the 70’s with Bill Castle 
shooting a 72 to be low man. 

Last Thursday the linksmen 
downed Fisk and Union. 
Lipscomb finished with 380, Union 
333 and Fisk 352. Bill Castle was 
again low man with a 73. 

DICK MORRIS said of the fu- 
ture plans of the team: “The way 
we are now playing we will prob- 
ably go to the NAIA District 24 


by Randal Burton 

The Lipscomb baseball team after a tough 
10-7 loss to Vanderbilt faces Tennessee State today 
in a 3 o’clock contest. 

Tomorrow, Florence State comes to Onion Dell 
while Middle Tennessee State University is sched- 
uled for a Monday contest. 

The loss to the Commodores came as the result 
of a seven run inning for Vandy, including a grand 
slam home run by Chuck Boyett off of former high 
school teammate Danny Burns. 

DAVID LINDSEY, Mark Massey, and Steve 
Garner each had two hits to lead the Bisons. One 
of the hits for Massey and Garner was a homerun. 

This was the eighth loss in 29 starts for Lips- 
comb to give them a 21-8 record. 

Last week the Bisons took a doubleheader from 
Western Kentucky 5-3 and 10-9. Winning pitchers 
were Mark Doody and Steve Garner. 

This is a critical part of the schedule as the team 
has to face some tough opponents in the remaining 
games. 

OTHER GAMES REMAINING include another 
with Vanderbilt, two at Western Kentucky, then 
Tennessee Tech, Tennessee State, and Lambuth— 
and, hopefully, on to the playoffs. 

Barring an unexpected collapse in these games, 
Lipscomb has an excellent chance to be invited to 
compete in the District 24 Tournament May 20-21 
somewhere in Kentucky. 

Coach Ken Dugan has led his team to appear 
in this tournament three times in the past and to 
the championship in 1966. 

As far as statistics go, the 1970 Bison nine 
pushed out several old record holders with some 
other records set to fall. 

FARRELL GEAN came through with a grand 
slam in the Western Kentucky game to tie the old 
homerun mark with six this season. He has also 
set the pace in doubles and now holds the record 
with nine. 

Garner, who plays shortstop as well as on the 
mound, is closing in on the RBI record now held by 
Wayne Rankhorn, former Bison star with 35. Steve 
has driven in 30, despite 23 walks, and leads the 
pitching staff with an ERA of 1.12, holding a perfect 
5-0 record for the season thus far. 


meet on May 18, unless something 
unforeseen should happen.” 

Coach Ralph Samples said of 
the team: “I am very happy with 
the way we have been playing 
lately and I was especially pleased 
with our showing against Tre- 
vecca when all of our players 
were in the 70’s. Castle is playing 
excellent golf and Dick Morris is 
really hitting the ball well.” 

MONDAY THE linksmen placed 
second in the Fisk Invitational at 
Cumberland Municipal Course. 
Belmont grabbed the top trophy 
as the scores hit soaring heights 
due to heavy rains. 

Yesterday the Bisons played a 
triangular match against Belmont 
and Trevecca at Harpeth Hills 
Golf Club. This is a rubber match 
with Belmont as both schools have 
each grabbed a previous win. Lips- 
comb has already clipped Trevecca 
twice this year. 

“A double win here would 
greatly help our tournament 
chances. It would also be sweet 
to win two of the three matches 
that we will have played against 
Belmont,” said Samples. 


Off and running 
Ron Yancey gets a fast start out 
of the blocks in the high hurdles. 


—J A Zimmerly 


Up and over 
Ron Yancey rolls over the high jump bar to gain a top award in a 


recent track meet. 


Netters travel toVandy 
in need of big victory 


by Lee Maddux 

Lipscomb netters go into to- 
day’s meet at Vanderbilt with 
their NAIA hopes probably lying 
on the line. 

The Bisons, after a convincing 
9-0 win over Fisk Monday, suf- 
fered a severe blow when they 


And in return 
Joy McMeen is one of the reasons 
Lipscomb’s varsity women’s tennis 
team now has a 5-2 record. 


Top hurlers for the Bisons 


Butch Stinson and Ronnie Albright are colored bright for victory as top 


dropped a 6-3 decision to South- 
western Tuesday. Their present 
record now stands at 10-8. 

A MATCH TOMORROW against 
Florence State is also a must if 
the squad is to have any hope of 
a playoff berth in the NAI Dis- 
trict 24 tournament. 

“Both Vanderbilt and Florence 
State have good teams and will 
be hard to beat. We must win one 
and make a great showing in the 
other if we are to have a good 
shot at the tournament,” coach 
Robert Hooper said. 

In other action the Bisons placed 
fourth in the TIC tournament in 
Clarksville last weekend. Future 
matches include Middle Tennessee 
Tuesday, Fisk Wednesday, and 
Austin Peay Thursday—all at 
home. The Austin Peay match will 
close out the season. 

THE GIRLS VARSITY squad 
has fared better with a 5-2 sea- 
son record. The two losses came 
at the hands of the tough Vander- 
bilt coeds. 

Austin Peay, which was drop- 
ped earlier in a 5-4 match, fur- 
nishes the opposition today. Other 
victories include wins over UT 
Martin and Fisk. 


—Nashville Banner photo 


pitchers on the Bison nine. 
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Award winners 
DLC’s Collegiate Civitan and Civinette chapters brought honor to 
themselves and Lipscomb at the recent Valley District convention in 
Jackson, Tenn. Randal Burton, left, was elected district governor. 
Miss District Collegiate Civitan title was won by Linda Bumgardner; 
and Jim McMeen, 1969-70 president of Lipscomb Civitans, was hon- 
ored as District Civitan of the Year. 


Circle K wins honors 
at weekend convention 


by Staton Shelby 
Lipscomb’s Circle K Club walked away from the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee district convention in Chattanooga, Tenn., 


last weekend with five awards. 


Kim Jackson and Mike McDonald took first and third 
places, respectively, in the oratorical contest to claim that 


event. 

Gerald Jerkins captured- a first 
place in the talent contest with his 
“bluegrass pickin’ and singin’.” 

Lipscomb’s club also received 
the second place blue ribbon in 
the achievement competition to 
pick the club in the district with 
the best record of service during 
the year. 

FOR THE THIRD consecutive 
year, Lipscomb also fared well in 
elections. Steve Raney, junior 
history major from Brentwood, 
Tenn., was elected district secre- 
tary to succeed Paul Keckley, sen- 
ior speech major from Chatta- 
nooga. 

Keckley, in turn, was unani- 
mously endorsed by the district in 
his bid for international trustee, 
an Office he will seek at the con- 
vention of Circle K International 
in New Orleans, Aug. 23-26. 

College campuses throughout 
Tennessee and Kentucky sent 200 
Circle K men to the district con- 
vention. \ 

“Pm grateful to the Lipscomb 
Club because of the Christian 
spirit that prevails among its 
members and is seen in their ac- 
tions at a convention like this,” 
Eddie Harmon, international trus- 
tee, told the general assembly in 
making his acknowledgements. 

“They are from a Christian 
school, and they show it.” 

CIRCLE K International is the 
largest collegiate service organiza- 
tion in the world with 11,500 
members in 30 districts and more 
than 800 clubs. 

Lipscomb is only in its fourth 
year in Circle K affiliation, yet it 
boasts the international presi- 
dency of the organization with 
Michael F. Adams, senior speech 


major, as president. 

The Lipscomb club also has had 
two district officers in Keckley 
and Raney, and Adams was an in- 
ternational, trustee before being 
given the chief position in Circle 
K International. 

Tom Rutherford, Nashville jun- 
ior history major, is the newly 
elected president of Circle K at 
Lipscomb. McDonald is the 
outgoing president. 

Other newly elected officers to 
serve nevt year’s club include vice 
president, Doug Wilburn; secre- 
tary, Bill Hollins; and treasurer, 
Johnny Cagle. 


Civitans, Civinettes elect Burton 
to governorship of Valley District 


by Katherine Dooley 

Lipscomb’s Civitans and Civi- 
nettes took top honors at the Val- 
ley District Collegiate Civitan 
Convention held at the Ramada 
Inn in Jackson, Tenn., April 24-25. 

The meeting was attended by 10 
Civitan clubs in the Valley Dis- 
trict area, representing seven col- 
leges. 

Randal Burton, president-elect 
of the DLC Civitan chapter, won 
the district governor’s post. A 
ninth quarter Bible major, he is 
sports editor of the BABBLER 
and publicity manager for the 
athletic department. 

HE IS ALSO a volunteer 
worker at the Tennessee Orphans 
Home and serves as youth director 
for the White Bluff church of 
Christ. 

Jim McMeen, incumbent presi- 
dent of the Lipscomb Civitans, 


` was awarded the Honor Key as 


District Civitan of the Year. 
McMeen will receive his Key at 
the District Senior Civitan Con- 
vention this weekend. 

This award makes him eligible 
to compete with other district 
winners at the International Sen- 
ior Convention in Atlanta for the 
National Civitan of the Year 
Award. 

McMeen is a 12th quarter math- 
ematics major who is consistently 
on the Honor Roll and Dean’s List. 
His scholastic record has qualified 
him for a graduate scholarship at 
the University of Alabama. 

Miss District Collegiate Civitan 
of 1970-71 was won by Linda 
Bumgardner. A 10th quarter psy- 
chology major, she was selected 
‘over eight other Civinettes. This 
entitles her to compete at the In- 
ternational Senior Civitan Con- 
vention for National Miss Civitan. 

Miss Bumgardner is managing 
editor of the BABBLER, a mem- 
ber of the Press club and presi- 
dent of Pi Delta Epsilon, national 
honorary journalism fraternity. 
She is consistently on the Honor 
Roll and Dean’s List. 

OTHER DLC students receiving 
district honors included - Paula 
Cyr, elected lieutenant-governor 
of the Nashville District. 

Governor Burton appointed 
DLC Civinette, Sue Ann Deese, as 
his corresponding secretary. 

Eddie Montgomery and Bill 
Wagner represented Lipscomb in 
the talent contest. Eddie, a mem- 
ber of Lipscomb’s Eleventh Hour, 
won first place singing “My Way” 
and “Without Love.” 

Bill Wagner accompanied Eddie 


Horace and Dolly 


“And it’s you, blast it!” Horace Vandergelder, played by Al Jackson, 


Levi, Donna Huckaby, in Lipscomb’s spring dramatic production, 
night will close a week of outstanding, well-received performances by 


of the “Dolly” cast. 


and won third place in guitar 
competition. 

The Lipscomb Civitan and Civi- 
nette chapters received the Best 
Campus Project Award for 1969- 
70. The judges cited the annual. 
blood drive and commended the 
clubs’ constant activity: 

“Every issue of the Civitan 
magazine mentions some project 
or activity of the Lipscomb Civi- 
tans and Civinettes.” 

Randal Burton said in refer- 
ence to the weekend’s activities: 

“The convention was held to 
bring all the district clubs tò- 
gether to learn from each other 
and to increase enthusiasm.” 

OTHER CLUBS in the district 
include the Civitans and Civi- 


nettes at Trevecca College; the 
coed club at Martin Junior Col- 
lege, Pulaski, Tenn.; the Civitans 
and Civinettes at Freed-Harde- 
man Junior College, Henderson- 
ville, Tenn. 

Also in attendance was the coed 
club of Jackson State Community 
College, Jackson, Tenn.; the coed 
club at Austin-Peay College; the 
coed club of Middle Tennessee 
State University, Murfreesboro. 

THE VALLEY DISTRICT was 
organized last October when 
officers were elected. 

Dr. John Dawson, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, is the Civitan 
sponsor, and Miss Gladys Gooch, 
assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages, sponsors the Civinettes. 


‘Hello Dolly’ sparkles 
in spring production 


by Nancy Bennett 

“Dolly is back’—or, in the case 
of Lipscomb, she is here to stay. 

At least ,she will be here for 
two more performances in Alumni 
Auditorium, tonight and tomorrow, 
8 o’clock. 

WITH THIS WEEK’S perform- 
ance of the Broadway musical 
based on Thornton Wilder’s “The 
Matchmaker,” Donna Huckaby 
adds her name to an illustrious 
list of Dolly Levi’s. 

The typical plot of a woman, 
Dolly, who sets her eyes on and 
schemes to catch her man, Horace 
Vandergelder, well played by Al 
Jackson, is saved from mediocrity 
by the unique character of Dolly 
Levi as she arranges everyone’s 
affairs and smooths out complica- 
tion after complication. 

BEAUTIFUL and colorful 19th 
century costumes set the gay, 
flamboyant mood of the play, in 
which the most impressive scene 
has to be the “Hello Dolly” num- 
ber in the Harmonia Gardens 
Restaurant, as Dolly makes her 
show-stopping entrance under 
1,000 Italian lights. 

Even Dean Mack Wayne Craig 
gets into the action in this scene, 
as he is called in to judge the 
peace disturbers. 

BARRY LUMPKIN and Gary 
Cowan, alternating with Neil 
Rhoads, provide comic high points 
as Barnaby and Cornelius. J. R. 
Wears and Doris Jean Smith dance 
their way through their roles of 
Ambrose and teary-eyed Ermen- 


—J. Zimmerly 


lays it squarely on the line to Dolly 
“Hello Dolly!” Tonight and tomorrow 


these two principals and the rest 


garde. Other memorable perform- 
ances are by Debbie Flippen as 
Minnie Fay, and by Melinda 
Cokerham as Billy Copeland. 

Pam Worrell and Kay Crawford 
alternate in the role of Irene 
Molloy, widow and hat shop 
owner, who catches the fancy of 
Cornelius. Pam Day, only new- 
comer in the cast, brings to life 
the over-riding character of Ernes- 
tina Money. 

“Dolly Levi received red roses 
during a standing ovation at David 
Lipscomb College,” writes Mrs. 
Sara Sprott Morrow, drama critic, 
in the Nashville Banner May 5. 

“DONNA HUCKABY as Dolly 
deserved them everyone. There 
should have been another bouquet 
for Dr. Jerry Henderson, Lips- 
comb’s drama professor, who di- 
rected the more than 50 cast 
members. 

“The musical, with stunning 
costumes designed and made by 
Lipscomb students, will run 
through May 9. It will life your 
spirits—send you humming from 
the hall.” 


Lectures set 
for June 14-17 


by Dot Fowler 

Approximately 1300 visitors are 
expected at the annual Summer 
Lecture Series to be held on the 
DLC campus the week of June 
14-17. 

“Dating back to the late 1940s,” 
Vice-President Willard Collins 
said this week, “the June lectures 
are the one program of the year 
planned especially for the whole 
family. 

“INCLUDED in the expected 
1300 should be more than 400 
teenagers who will be taking part 
in the activities.” 

Classes will be held for children 
and young people during the 
mornings and evenings under the 
direction of Dr. Carl McKelvey, | 
associate professor of religious ed- 
ucation. 

College students who will be in 
Nashville at this time are needed 
to teach the children’s classes. 
Anyone interested should see Dr. 
McKelvey as soon as possible. 

Teenagers will have special lec- 
tures in McFarland Hall Monday 
and Tuesday nights and Monday 
through Wednesday mornings. 
Speaking will be Paul Brown and 
Lloyd McKelvey, Nashville, and 
James Vandiver, McMinnville, 
Tenn. 
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A reason tobe proud 


Sometimes we, the students here at Lips- 


comb, are accused of being apathetic about 


student body activities as well as what is hap- 
pening in the community. 
Although much of this criticism is justified, 
it must not be taken as applicable to all of us. 
Student activism and involvement are not 
restricted to the militant and radical, but can 


also be a part of the constructive student life. 


SURE, WE haven’t been leaders of pro- 
tests, and we haven’t instigated any political 
revolutions, but it sholud be noted that al- 
though our activism has not been highly pub- 
licized, it has been far-reaching on a construc- 
tive plane. l . 

During this year alone, Lipscomb students 


-have provided organizational leadership for 


both Circle K International and Collegiate 
Civitans. 

In Circle K, Lipscomb students have this 
year been influential at every level of the or- 
ganization—from Mike Adams, international 
president; Paul Keckley, district secretary, to 
Steve Raney, division lieutenant-governor. 

The Lipscomb Civitan Club has this year 
been instrumental in organizing the new Val- 
ley District and in providing leadership for it. 
Randal Burton, newly elected governor, and 
George Parks, past lieutenant governor, has 


_ been vital to the organization. 


EACH OF these service clubs has also been 
recognized within its organization as being 
outstanding in its contributions of service to 
the school and community. 


The important thing to remember about 
these accomplishments is not necessarily the 
recognition and honor received, but that col- 
lege students not only in schools in this state 
and region but from colleges all over the 
nation look to us for high quality leadership 
in a positive and useful field of endeavor. 

College students all over America are faced 
with the complex and difficult challenges of 
our society—many are copping out, others are 
only adding to the confusion; but still a few 
strive diligently to make our nation and the 
world a better place to live. i 

It is among this few that we, the Lipscomb 
students, have taken our place to lead as well 
as to serve, and for this we should be proud. 


The war game: 1970 


er 


by Deby K. Samuels 

“Its enough to drive you to drink and a 
state school!” 

This old cliche, slightly modified, was 
one of a variety of reactions by DLC coeds 
in response to a recent survey on dating 
attitudes taken in Elam Hall last week. 

A veritable Pandora’s Box, the topic of- 
fered a field ripe with definite opinions as 
a random sampling of girls, covering a 
wide range of ages, shapes, sizes and per- 


sonalities, offered their various criticisms » 


and views on the general dating situation at 
Lipscomb, DLC boys, what makes a date 
fun and, since they unanimously agreed 
there was a real problem on campus, why 
the problem existed. 

EACH WAS initially approached with a 
general question asking how she felt about 
dating on this campus to which she was 
free to respond to in any way. Showing a 
courageous sense of humor in the face of 
disaster, the answers varied considerably. 

«You mean this is a coed institution?” 

“T’m in favor of it.” 

“Who?” 

“It’s a joke on this campus.” 

“I’m against the buddy system.” 

“What dating?” 

“Eyen Freed-Hardeman dates more than 
we do.” 

The more serious answers centered about 
the idea that dating was limited both in 
amount and numbers who date—too many 
don’t—and the situation could stand im- 
provement. 

Concerning the boys here, opinions di- 
verged along several different paths. 

“After they graduate, they’re O.K.” 

“As a whole, I think they’re great. Com- 
pared to the ones at home, ’m impressed.” 

“Forget it.” ; 

“They’re pretty typical of southern boys. 
They’re gentlemen and nice guys.” 

“I worry about them.” 


“THEYRE SHY and seem to be afraid of | 


Girls express views on dating 


What is the problem? 

“DLC boys are backwards—they’re not 
even primitive, just backwards,” said one 
frustrated coed. 

“Pm ugly,” said one registered female. 

A third floor resident pinpointed the 
problem as a “failure to communicate.” 

“We could solve the whole situation by 
moving into High Rise. I’m ready!” she 
joked. 

Aside from the above, the girls were se- 
rious and thoughtful with their answers. 

“The boys have a stilted view of dating. 
It’s not to be taken so seriously as they do, 
at least not for the first few dates and even 
then its possible to date and have fun 
without getting serious. 

“THE SMALLNESS of this school also 
complicates the problem. If you date a 
guy a couple of times you’re branded with 
him—fated not to date anyone else for at. 
least several weeks. 

“You should be able to date around— 
several different people at the same time. 
It’s more fun, less pressured and a lot more 
valuable for all concerned.” 

“There’s too much podunkness among 
the boys. They are conservatively brought 
up as are the girls and come here wanting 
to date. something different not realizing 
those so-called conservative girls are look- 
ing for something different too. 

“BOYS LUMP girls into dummies or 


squares or uglies and don’t look at them as‘ 
Girls here are just as cool as ' 


individuals. 


anywhere else,” said one senior. 
“They have tremendous egos and are 
afraid of being turned down,” said one 
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Hey there lonely girl—males 
size up DLC dating situation 


by Turney Stevens 

The last glimmering rays of golden sun- 
shine are beginning to fade from the win- 
dows of Sewell Hall. 

Saturday night is quickly replacing Sat- 
urday afternoon as the shadows deepen on 
the poster-covered walls of the freshman 
men’s dorm. 

THE LUSH sound of occasional cascades 
of water from the shower room competes 
with the monotonous ticking of alarm 
clocks throughout the building. 

Ah, you say, spring has worked her mys- 
terious magic on these young men yet an- 
other time. With warming weather and 
rising hemlines, their minds have once 
again lightly turned to thoughts of love. 

The deserted dorm proves, you think, 
that the fledgling collegians have gone a- 
courtin’, just like the frog that started the 
whole business. 

Humbug! An empty dorm proves noth- 
ing. If projective statistics are accurate, 
fewer than half of those 200 boys are ac- 
tually out on a date. The other 100 plus 
are engaged in any number of activities, 
ranging from pickup softball to wishing 
they were among the lucky half. 

WHY SO MANY boys without dates? 
In an attempt to learn the answer and also 
to draw an accurate profile of the dating 


—or lack of it 


young lady, citing a criticism that rose fre- 
quently. 

“They feel like a lot of monye has to be 
spent to please a girl, which isn’t true.” 

“They’re afraid everybody wants to get 
married which is a ridiculous idea. The 
majority of girls are here primarily for 
their degrees, as unusual as that may 
sound.” 

“Here dating is a status symbol, and 
you’ve got to have the prettiest, most so- 
phisticated and beautiful symbol or noth- 
ing at all.” i 

Also included in the survey were ques- 
tions asking where the girls liked to go on 
a date and how much money should be in- 
volved. 

THERE WAS a general consensus in this 
area. Girls want to go wherever the cou- 
ple can have a good time. Money is irrele- 
vant. Amounts ranged from nothing to $6 
and, in one case, $8. In fact, several girls 
felt more ‘comfortable when the date in- 
volved no money because the situation 
seemed unfairly financially one-sided—of 
course, they hastily added, this shouldn’t 
be a habit. 

Several wanted more formal functions, 
yet it is significant to note that for the 
overwhelming majority the most enjoyable 
date they had ever been on involved cook- 
outs or picnics or just walks and talks in 
the park. The girls seem to enjoy places 
where they can just go and relax and be 
themselves and get to know their dates 
better. 

And there you have it—a girl’s-eye view 
of an age-old problem. 
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habits of the Lipscomb male, THE BAB- 
BLER conducted a random survey opinion 
poll on campus last week. The results 
were conclusive and hardly surprising. 

The average male member of freshman 
and sophomore classes dates once a week, 
usually spending $6 on the date if it is 
off-campus. He feels he should never be 
expected to spend more than that amount, 
although he may do so occasionally if he is 
particularly interested in impressing a cer- 
tain girl. 

He rarely asks the same girl out on suc- 
cessive weekends, although this seems to 
be a rule that is far from inflexible. The 
most popular form of entertainment is 
(you guessed it!) the movies. 

Older men on campus compose a very 
similar group. They, too, date only once a 
week, although by the junior year many 
have narrowed their attention down to one 
girl and are beginning to date more fre- 
quently. 

THE AMOUNT of money spent on each 
date varies directly with the number of 
dates. Men in the two upper classes agree 
almost unanimously that freshman girls 
are the most popular sources of dates, since 
the older girls have already been’ picked 
over. 

One interesting fact to emerge from the 
survey is that nearly all the boys feel that 
girls on the Lipscomb campus are unu- 
sually attractive and well-groomed, con- 
sidered as a group. 

A few said they feel dress styles could 
be brought up-to-date on some of the girls, 
but. most say they feel that Lipscomb 
women dress exceptionally well. 

Contrary to the popular tag placed on 
Lipscomb, “The Marriage Factory,” most 
men from both lower division and upper 
division groups feel that girls are not at 
school merely to catch a man, but rather to 
broaden their range of acquaintances and 
to date around as much as possible before 
the time does come to begin a serious at- 
tempt at setting the trap. 

FRESHMEN, particularly, voiced the 
concern that it is hard to date even when 
you want to. Most frosh girls, they say, 
prefer to date older boys, and since they 
usually feel rather foolish asking older 
girls for dates, the field is considerably 
narrowed. Also, they complain, transpor- 
tation is a major problem. 

Day students, no matter to which class 
they belong, universally gripe about the 
difficulty of meeting girls. Only their 
classes provide a means of acquaintance, 
and then on a limited scale. 

Even when a day student finds he has 
progressed to one of the upper classes, and, 
therefore has become a likely target for 
the attention of the younger girls, he still 
has no means of meeting those he would 
like to date. 

ALTHOUGH Lipscomb has an unusually 
high percentage of students who marry be- 
fore graduation, the student body is di- 
verse enough that there are still many men 
who are unattached, even when they walk 
across the stage to receive their sheepskins. 

An interesting comment made by nearly 
all who. participated in the; survey was 
that, although they are interested in dating 
a number of girls, they would still like to 
find that future wife at Lipscomb rather 
than taking their chances elsewhere. 

So, take heart, girls! ‘“There’s gold in 
them thar hills.” If you’re just willing to 
be patient until the gold is ready to þe 
found, you might wind up a rich woman 
yet! - 


‘Passion Play’ heads tour 


_.. by Susan Scott 
The “Passion Play” at: Oberam- 
magau, Germany will be the high- 
light of a three-week European 
tour to be led by Dean Thomas 
Cook late this summer. 


The play, dramatizing the life of - 


Christ, has been presented every 
decade for many centuries. 

THE TOUR will leave Nashville 
Aug. 25 and will return on Sept. 
15 in time to begin Lipscomhb’s fall 
quarter. 

Organized by the Enzor Travel 
Service, the tour group will visit 


England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

Included are such cities as Co-. 
logne, Vienna, Venice, Nice, and 
Rome. Tour guides will accom- 
pany the travelers in each city 
and plan their activities upon ar- 
rival. 

Dean Cook hopes to enjoy a, 
special treat when he meets his 
pen-pal of 25 years, Dr. Paul Ver- 
nois, a doctor of French literature 
at a university in Strasburg. The 
two men have nearly met several 
times, but circumstances have al- 


Education workshops 
offered during summer 


by Judi Crosby 

Two workshops for teachers are 

to be offered by Lipscomb’s de- 
partment of education this sum- 
mer. . 
A workshop in supervision of 
student teachers is scheduled July 
6-17, with Dr. John H. Brown, 
professor of education and direc- 
tor of laboratory teaching experi- 
ences at Lipscomb. 

FROM JULY 20-31, Dr. James 
W. Costello, assistant professor of 
education, will conduct a work- 
shop in teacher-made_ instruc- 
tional materials. 

The workshops for supervision 
of student teachers and teacher- 
made instructional material will 
be held in Burton Administration 
Building with registration sched- 
uled from 9 to 10 a.m. the first 
day of each period. They will be 
held from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, of the weeks in- 
cluded. 

Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, chair- 
man of the department of educa- 
tion, has announced that the 
workshops in supervision of stu- 
dent teachers and in teacher-made 
instructional material will carry 
five hours of credit and will also 
satisfy the requirements of the 
Metro Nashville Schools for train- 
ing for professional growth. They 
may be taken without the hour 


credit for $25, or for $112.50 with 
the five hours of credit. 

“David Lipscomb College de- 
sires to make a contribution to the 
professional growth of Tennessee 
teachers including those in Metro- 
politan Nashville,’ Dr. Whitfield 
said. 

We have arranged two work- 
shops in the summer of 1970 
which will fulfill this purpose. 

“THESE WORKSHOPS will 
also meet the needs of teachers 
who are required to complete 8 
hours of work each ten years in 
order to renew their professional 
certificates. 

“We feel fortunate in having on 
our faculty, Dr. John H. Brown 
and Dr. James W. Costello, who 
will direct the workshops.” 


After absence 


Miss Batey 


by Jane A. Arnold 

Miss Irma Lee Batey’s return to 
campus after an enforced absence 
occasioned by a heart “flare-up” 
was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause in chapel last Friday. 

This is the second time she has 
come out of retirement. Two 
years ago at the end of the sum- 


Little campus beauty waited 
upon by motherly attendants 


by Betty Billingsley 

Unaccountably, the door to the 
home economics department, usu- 
ally open during the day, was 
locked. 

A visitor rapped sharply on the 
door when the knob wouldn’t 
turn. 

“Sh-h-h,” ‘whispered the stu- 
dent who quickly answered the 
knock, “our baby is asleep!” 

BABIES usually come in the 
teens and twenties in college, and 
the visitor was about to leave, 
thinking coeds were having siestas 
these days, when the student set 
him straight: 

“It?s our home ec baby, Holly 
Ross, and I have just put her to 
bed for her nap.” 

Well, nap time is a little differ- 
ent from siestas, and Holly Ross, 
just 3. and a half, is a little 
younger than most coeds. 

Each day from 8 a.m. till 1 p.m., 
the daughter of DLC students 
Johnny and Sue Ross, Holly, in- 
habits the home economics de- 
partment. 

No, home economics students 
aren’t just being big-hearted in 
giving the Rosses free baby-sitting 
services. The baby is a part of 
their education in home manage- 
ment and child care. 

BROWN-HAIRED, blue-eyed 
and dimpled, the littlest campus 
beauty has had no trouble in en- 
slaving her bevy of mothers. 

Like a queen in her court, Holly 
is waited upon constantly. Girls 
living in the Home Management 
House across the street on Bel- 
mont Boulevard are assigned to 
her care one hour during the 8 to 
1 o’clock period. 

During this time, the students 
feed the baby, rock her and delve 


into the mysteries of child rearing. 

Holly came by her name by ar- 
riving on Christmas Eve. Johnny 
and Sue find the child care project 
a profitable one for them as well 
as the home economics students, 
as they finish up their degree re- 
quirements. 

She is not the first mini-queen 
to be enthroned in the home eco- 
nomics department, according to 
Miss Margaret Carter, chairman. 
In other years children of several 
faculty members have preceded 
her. 

CHILD CARE should be a part 
of the education program of every 
coed, Miss Carter suggests. 

“The experience is good for the 
girls, and it will make them surer 
about their own children when 
they arrive.” 


ee 


A waiter’s game 


ways prevented their actually 
meeting in person. 

Dr. Vernois plans to join Dean 
Cook in Strasburg for a day’s con- 
versation and getting acquainted. 

Travel will be by air, bus, and 
by ship in the form of a cruise 
down the Rhine River in Ger- 
many. 

“The tour is virtually the same 


as those led by Dean Craig except 


that Holland was. excluded from 
the itinerary,” Dean Cook said. 

“T am very excited! I plan to 
buy a suit in London—real mod, 
you know!” he joked. 

A BUSLOAD of 42 is the maxi- 
mum ‘number of spaces available 
for the tour. 
open to anyone, but students are 
especially encouraged to partici- 
pate. 

An informal party for those in- 
terested will be held May 26 at 
7:30 p.m. at the Retired Teacher’s 
Apartments on Abbott-Martin 
Road. 

A representative of the travel 
service will show color movies of 
the European cities to be visited 
and will answer questions about 
the tour. ¢ 

Total cost of the round trip 
from Nashville is $1,035. A de- 
posit of $57 will hold a reserva- 
tion. This cost includes all ex- 
penses for first-class accommoda- 
tions, meals, and transportation. 
The entire amount is refundable 
up to 30 days prior to departure. 

Color brochures will soon be 
available in Dean Cook’s office, 
200A Burton Administration 
Building. 


Reservations are ' 
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Fashion models 


Home economics students Carolyn Boston, Nancy Davidson and Ann 
Summers rehearse for the fashion show which will feature 42 DLC 
coeds at the Lipscomb Patrons’ Association’s annual luncheon and 
fashion show in the Jackson Room of the Dining Center today at 
noon. These three will be among 29 modeling their own creations, 
while 13 others will show department store fashions from downtown. 


700 visit DLC campus 
for High School Day 


College is a community of 
scholars and students at various 
stages of their development, Pres- 


returns to campus 


mer quarter, she officially retired 
from her teaching duties. 

WHEN THERE was delay in 
finding a new chairman for the 
music department after the resig- 
nation of Charles Nelson, she re- 
turned in the fall as interim 
chairman without salary. 

All last year, and until her ill- 
ness at the beginning of the spring 
quarter, she had continued to give 
her full time to Lipscomb without 
one cent of pay. 

During her recuperation period, 
she has continued to direct the 
music department’s program and 
activities by “long distance,” with 
the assistance of Mrs.. Frances 
Hall Hill, associate professor of 
music. 

Mrs. Hill, who admits to begin- 
ning her career as a music teacher 
at the age of 11, has been a mem- 
ber of the Lipscomb music faculty 
for the past eight years. 

“I am'`in no way filling the 
place of Miss Batey,” she hastened 
to explain, when asked about her 
assistance in supervision of the 
music department while the in- 
terim chairman was unable to be 
on campus. 

“Miss Batey has carved a dis- 
tinct place of honor in David 
Lipscomb College that no one else 
can ever fill. 

“It just fell to my lot, and was 
certainly my desire, to do what 
she would have me do in carrying 


Harmonia Garden’s “fastest waiters in town” make preparations for 
Dolly’s long-awaited return to the bright life. 


on her work during her absence.” 

MRS. HILL came to Lipscomb 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
she had been associate professor 
of music at the University of 
Chattanooga and on the faculty of 
Cadek Conservatory. 

“I have made some marvelous 
acquaintances with fine Christian 
colleagues at Lipscomb,” she said, 
“and have had the ‘privilege of 
teaching the best representatives 
of young manhood and woman- 
hood. 

“A teacher’s delight is in seeing 
the enthusiasm and curiosity of 
students as they acquire a deeper 
understanding of their field of 
study. I feel that I have seen this 
many times here.” 

Along with a full schedule of 
classes and private lessons in 
piano, Mrs. Hill’s talents have won 
her a place in the 1970 “Who’s 
Who of American Women,” along 
with the position of official accom- 
panist for the Nashville Symphony 
Chorus. 


Minitopics 


ident Athens Clay Pullias told ap- 
proximately 700 High School Day 
visitors Saturday. 

He explained that he used both 
terms to refer to faculty and stu- 
dents alike. 

“HERE AT LIPSCOMB we do 
not believe that the faculty and 
administration no longer need to 
study and learn. Actually, there 
is much to be learned from you, 
the students, and all of us must 
continually study to keep abreast 
of the growing body of knowledge. 

“We also realize that students 
know a great deal when they 
come to college today. At the 
same time, they have a great deal 
more to learn today than in 
former years, and so they are in 
these respects both scholars and 
students. 

“Hopefully, we are all scholars, 
and, hopefully, we are all students 
at various stages of development.” 

The High School Day visitors 
came from 126 different towns and 
cities in 14 states—Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. Biggest single delegation 
housed on campus was Indianap- 
olis’ 42. 


‘Man of La Mancha’ staged; 
art shown at Cheekwood 


Theatre Nashville’s production 
of “Man of La Mancha” has more 
to interest Lipscomb audiences 
than the fact that music from this 
production has often been sung on 
the Lipscomb stage. 

Henry Arnold, former director 
of Lipscomb chapel singing and 
member of the music department 
for 20 years, will have the role of 
Don Quixote. 

Scheduled in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity’s Theatre May 28 through 
June 6 at 8:30 p.m, the musical is 
offered at special student and 
group rates, which may be ob- 
tained from Phyllis Reichman, 
5353 Hillsboro Road. Regular 
ticket price is $3.50. | 

Arnold is now head of the music 
department of Hillwood High 
School, and both his son Chip and 
daughter Nan are in the support- 
ing cast, as well as Alan Nelson of 
WMAK radio, who as Alan Peltier 
graduated from Lipscomb a num- 
ber of years ago. 


DLC artists featured 


Lipscomb art students have en- 
tries in Cheekwood’s “College Art 
Nashville 770.” 

As a part of the center’s 10th 
anniversary celebration, the. first 
exhibition of works of art by stu- 
dents of ‘Nashville colleges and 
universities opened Sunday with a 
“free day” to the public. 

Students entering art displays 
received passes to Cheekwood 
valid for the month of May. The 
exhibit will continue through May 
24. Viewing hours are 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Tuesday through Saturday, 
and 1 to 5 p.m., Sunday. 

Students from Fisk University, 
Peabody College, Tennessee State 
University, University of Tennes- 
see Nashville Center, and Vander- 
bilt University are also repre- 
sented in the art exhibit. 

The Tennessee Fine Arts Center 
at Cheekwood arranged the exhi- 
bition. 
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Dugan, Clark fill i 


by Lee Maddux 
Ken Dugan and Mike Clark 
have been appointed athletic 


Dugan, who dropped the reins 
to the head basketball mentorship 
Feb. 16, steps up to the position of 
athletic director from his present 
spot as director of intercollegiate 
athletics and head baseball coach. 

HIS APPOINTMENT IS effec- 
tive immediately and he will re- 
main the school’s baseball coach. 

“Ken Dugan, for many years a 
member of the department of 
physical education and varsity 
coach at Lipscomb, has been ap- 
pointed director of athletics,” Pul- 
lias said in his announcement of 
‘the new position. 

“In this position he will have 
the oversight of the intercollegiate 
athletics program under the gen- 
eral direction of Vice-President 
Willard Collins, chairman of the 
athletic committee. 

“He has done outstanding work 


director and head basketball coach 
respectively, by President Athens 
Clay Pullias. 
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Y for Lipscomb as a teacher, coach, 
j and for the past two years as co- 


ordinator of intercollegiate sports, 
and he is highly qualified in every 
way for this important responsi- 
bility.” 


Athletic director 
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authorities on coaching baseball, 
Dugan has written numerous arti- 
cles for “Scholastic Coach” and 
also a book, “How to Organize and 
Coach Winning Baseball,” for the 
Parker Publishing Co., which will 
be published next year. 

Clark is no stranger to Lips- 
comb either, having graduated 
from the college in 1962 after 
three years of attendance; he spent 
his freshman year at Abilene 
Christian College. He will receive 
the degree of Master of Arts in 
teaching at Harding College this 
June. 

“Mr. Clark has had_ several 
years of high school coaching ex- 
perience in addition to his work at 
Harding College,” Pullias said. 

“HE IS AN ATTRACTIVE ca- 
pable man who possesses those 
qualities of heart and mind essen- 
tial to the successful guidance of 
the varsity basketball team at 
Lipscomb. I feel that the college 
is fortunate to secure a man of 
Mr. Clark’s ability and dedication 
to coach the basketball team.” 

Clark will move to Nashville 
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Í sports positions 


will not begin his duties as bas- Harding, he has been assistant 
ketball coach until September. swimming coach. 

He has already held one meeting He is married to the former 
with the squad. Nancy Kelly and they have three 

“This school deserves a winner Children. 
and we are going to try our best to 
give it that winner,” Clark told 
the team last Friday. 

“WE ARE GOING to have a 
quick team and will go with a 
man-to-man defense. I come 
from Kentucky and naturally have 
seen the success this style has had 
up there, so why not here.” 

Clark graduated from Paducah 
Talghman High School, where he 
lettered in track, basketball and 
football. While at Lipscomb he 
was a mainstay of the varsity 
track team in the weight division 
and for several years held the 
school record in the javelin throw 
of 169 feet. He also played bas- 
ketball under Coach Charlie Mor- 
ris. 

He was assistant basketball 
coach at Hillwood High School, 
Nashville, one year, and was for 
seven years assistant coach at 
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SPORTS- 


Up, up, and away 
Glen Vernor shows strain as he stretches his body over the bar in 
the pole vault event. His effort failed as he caught the bar with his 


elbow on his way down. 


Linksmen find hot streak 
as slate draws to close 


Lipscomb’s golf team found a 
hot streak and made the best of 
it as the links men are aiming 
for a bid in the NAIA District 24 
meet. 

The team, as of Thursday morn- 
ing, sat with a 12-5. record after 
a 15% to 8% loss to Southwestern 
at Memphis on Tuesday. It was 
the first loss for the linksmen since 
the disastrous weekend at the 
TIC tourney in Sewanee three 
weeks ago. 

BILL CASTLE WAS medalist 
in the meet with a two-under 
par 70 on the new Davy Crockett 
course in north Memphis. 

The Bisons had grabbed two 
wins last week to run their record 
to 12-4, the best in the history of 
Lipscomb link competition. 

Castle shot a career low of 
67 with six birdies and an eagle to 
lead the Lipscomb victory in a tri- 
angular low total match with Bel- 
mont College and Trevecca Col- 
lege, both of Nashville, on April 
30. 

This five-under par round on the 
Harpeth Hills course has been 
tabbed a school record. 

LYNN COCKERHAM fired a 74 
and Ole Olsen and Dick Morris 
each turned in a 77 for a low total 
of 295. Belmont finished six 
strokes behind with 301, followed 
by Trevecca at 327. 

Castle was again low man in 
last Friday’s meet with Peabody 
College, Nashville—a match 
shortened by rain to nine holes. 
The Bisons won 8-1. 


CONSIDERED ONE OF the top following his June ie but 
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by Randal Burton 

Lipscomb’s track team won the 
TIC college division crown last 
weekend for the third time in a 
row. 

This was the first state cham- 
pionship, however, under the di- 
rection of Coach Steve Barron. 

COMPILING a total of 53 
points, the Bisons were followed 
by Southwestern with 44; Fisk 


—J, Zimmerly 


“With our showing last week, I 
am feeling very good about our 
chances to go to the district meet 
in May,’ Coach Ralph Samples 


said this week. 

“Castle, as usual, is playing fine, 
consistent golf, and Cockerham 
has really been helping us out a 
lot.” 


Louis Allen takes the lead in the 


last leg of the mile relay. 


Bisons face Hilltoppers 


by Randal Burton 

Scheduled to meet Western Kentucky in a double-header tomor- 
row at Lexington, Bison baseballers will go into the games needing 
both victories to lengthen their win column and strengthen their 
hopes for a District 24 tournament berth. 

THIS IS a rematch between the two teams. The Bisons downed 
the Hilltoppers in two in Onion Dell earlier this year and will be 
trying all out for a repeat performance. 

Tuesday, the Bisons bombed Belmont’s Rebels 13-2 behind a 12 
hit bombardrant of three Rebel pitchers by the Lipscomb batmen. 

Mark Doody and Steve Garner combined pitching efforts to 
handcuff the Rebels on four hits. Butch Stinson and Garrell Gean 
both had three hits and Mark Massey collected two for the Bisons. 

THE WIN WAS LIPSCOMB’S 25th against only nine losses and 
makes this the best seasonal record in Lipscomb’s history. 

Earlier this week Lipscomb split a pair with Middle Tennessee 
State University here Monday. 

In the opening game Coach Ken Dugan went with Danny Burns 
on the mound. Burns pitched a two-hitter that gave the home team 
a 12-0 win. 

_IN THE NIGHTCAP, MTSU came through with two runs in extra 
innings and defeated the Bisons 5-3. Ronnie Albright was the losing 
pitcher. 

In these games Steve Garner, shortstop and pitcher, claimed a 
new RBI record for a single season as he gained his 36th. 

Dugan was also scheduled to lead his team against rival Vander- 
bilt University in Onion Dell on Thursday. 
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District 24 meet next 


Track team dominates TIAC 


Paducah its schools. While at 
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University, Carson-Newman Col- 
lege and Lemoyne-Owen College, 
30; University of the South, 21; 
Milligan College, 19; and Mary- 
ville College, 7. 

Ronnie Cope won. the individual 
crown in the mile ahd three-mile 
runs, setting a state college divi- 
sion record in the _ three-mile 
event with a time of 14:26:0. 

Louis Allen starred in the 220- 
yard dash, winning the event also 
in a record-breaking time of 21:4. 
He also placed third in the 100. 

‘In field events, Ken Durham 
won the triple jump at 43711”, 
and Buddy Martin threw the jav- 
elin 192’0” for that title. 

: OTHER BISONS who added 
points to the winning total were 
Perry Stites, who placed third in 
the mile at 4:24; Steve Hawkinson, 
second in the two-mile; David 
Craig, who ran an “outstanding” 
two-mile event in 155.6, losing 
only by one-tenth of a second. 

Dennis Denton, took fifth in the 
pole vault; Sandy Saunders, 
cleared the same height as the 
winner of the high jump but 
placed fifth because of his number 
of misses; Fred Walker, threw the 
discus for a fourth place finish; 
and Chuck Allen, ranked fifth in 
the javelin throw. 

“The margin of victory would 
have been even greater had 
Buddy Martin competed in his 
normal slate of events,” Coach 
Barron said. 

“HE WAS SICK all week and 
didn’t enter any event except the 
javelin.” 

The Bisons next head to the 
District 24 championship meet in 
Lexington, Ky., at the University 
of Kentucky, May 13. Last year 
they tied host Kentucky State for 
first place, and they hope to pull 
off a victory in this year’s meet. 

“As far as our record goes,” 
Barron remarked, “we could have 
scheduled more dual meets with 
teams that we thought we could 
beat. This would have given us 
more wins but not as much ex- 
perience running in larger meets.” 

“We thing we have a good 
chance in the District this year, 
especially if we do as good Wed- 
nesday as we did last weekend.” 

Several team members have al- 
ready qualified for the national 
meet June 5-6. Allen has met the 
requirements in the 220-yard run, 


and Martin has run the quarter, 


mile in 48 seconds or better to se- 
cure a spot in this competition. 
Cope also has a place in the na- 
tional three-mile run. 
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The national meet is to be held 
in Billings, Mont., June 5 and 6. 
At this meet tracksters from NAIA 
schools throughout the United 
States who have qualified in Dis- 
trict meets, or who have met cer- 
tain standards set during the sea- 
son, will compete for individual 
titles. 


Girls finish 
/-2 on year— 
in TIC today 


Lipscomb’s coed netters racked 
up a 7-2 record to end regular 
seasonal play Monday, downing 
Fisk University 6-1. 

“This is the best season we have 
ever had in varsity women’s ten- 
nis,’ Coach Betty Webster said 
this week. 

The girls suffered their only two 
defeats at the hands of Vanderbilt 
University’s team. 

PLAY OPENED yesterday in 
the Tennessee Intercollegiate Con- 
ference tournament, in which both 
Coach Webster and the players 
feel that they have a good chance. 

“We will be well represented in 
the five singles and two doubles 
divisions in the TIC,” Jane Pow- 
ers, No. 2 player on the Lipscomb 
team, said on the eve of the cham- 
pionship event. 

“The draws are good and that 
gives us hopes of bringing a tro- 
phy home.” 

Others on the team are No. 1 
player Joy McMeen, Paula Hem- 
bree, Nancy Boyce, Marsha Cor- 
ley, Lois Mead, Carol Elliott and 
Kathy Heflin. 


Joy McMeen, No. 1 for the lady 
netters, makes a return against a 
Fisk University opponent. 


New Dean steps in 


Carl McKelvey 


Thomas I. Cook 


Student office petitions 
due for spring polling 


by Susan Scott 
It’s election time again, but not for selecting a Republican, 


Democrat, Yippie or Hippie. 


This election will choose a man and woman to serve as 


Lipscomb’s student body officers, 


Petitions for student body presi- 
dent and secretary for the summer 
and fall quarters are due in Box 
4009 or Dean Thomas Cook’s office 
no later than 4 p.m., May 15. 
Each petition must include 25 sig- 
natures. 

The last week in May has been 
set aside for campaign speeches, 
handshaking, and voting. The girls 
will be presented Monday, the 
boys on Tuesday, and the election 
will be held Wednesday. Thurs- 
day is reserved for possible run- 
offs. 

EACH CANDIDATE must have 
an overall average of 2.5 and 
quality as a senior during his or 
her term of office. 


College band 
presents final 
performance 


by John Bridges 

The Lipscomb Concert Band 
will present its spring concert in 
Alumni Auditorium May 21 at 
7:30 P.M. 

The band’s director, J. Burley 
Bowman, has selected a program 
notable for its variety, including 
numbers from several musical pe- 
riods and styles. 

FAMILIAR COMPOSITIONS 
such as Sibelius’ tone-poem “Fin- 
landia” and Lipscomb graduate 
Dick Danley’s arrangement of 
“Aquarius” and “Let the Sun Shine 
In” will be contrasted with the 
very different sounds of MacBeth’s 
“Reflections Past?” and Reed’s “A 
Festival Prelude.” 

Two major numbers on the con- 
cert will be Mendelssohn’s “Over- 
ture for Band” and Rimski-Kor- 
sakov’s “Concerto for Trombone” 
with G. B. Lane as soloist. 

Each half of the concert will 
begin with a march—first a Sousa 
composition, “Semper Fidelis,” 
and second, “Chicago Tribune” by 
Chambers. 

This performance will be the 
band’s final public appearance for 
the year, but as a souvenir of the 
year’s activities, it has made a re- 
cording of various selections from 
the repertoire. of its four-state 
tour made earlier this quarter. 

THE RECORD includes Gordon 
Jacobs’ “William Byrd Suite,” 
in six movements—‘The Earle of 
Oxford’s Marche,” “Pawana,” 
“John Come Kiss Me Now,” 
“The Mayden’s Song,” “Wolsey’s 
Wilde,” and “The Bells.” 

Shostakovich’s ‘Festive Over- 
ture,” a Dick Danley arrangement 
of “A Time for Us” (the love 
theme from “Romeo and Juliet”), 
and two marches, ‘Under the 
Double Eagle” and “Inglesina.” 

Copies of this stereo record can 
be purchased for $3.50 from any 
band member. 


Serving as leader of the Inter- 
club Council, parliamentarian, 
speaker, listener, and host to Lips- 
comb’s visitors, the president must 
organize and execute campus ac- 
tivities. 

“This has been the most trying 
thing I’ve ever done,” Bruce Bree- 
gle, present student body president 
said. 

“Time is the biggest thing in- 
volved and also the most. difficult 
responsibility to fulfill. 

“THE JOB requires a person 
who can do a lot of listening, be 
tolerant of his own shortcomings, 
and be slow to judge others.” 

Ken Durham, president for 1969 
summer and fall quarter, pointed 
out that the main duty of the 
president is to “just get it done.” 

“This involves devoting enough 
time to the job. It would be ideal 
if the president had no classes.” 

THE SECRETARY must keep 
records, conduct correspondence 
duties and be on numerous com- 
mittees while working — closely 
with the student body president. 

“She must be willing to work 
with the administration, to see 
their side, and communicate this 
to the students,” Vicki Bruer said 
about her present job. 

Vicki also emphasized her duty 
as hostess. She has attended nu- 
merous functions as Lipscomb’s 
feminine’ ambassador. 

Former secretary, Linda Wiser, 
listed patience high on the list of 
qualifications. 

“It is kind of a lonely job at 
times, but you get to meet so 
many people you’ll later remem- 
ber,” she said. 
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Pullias announces dean of men; 
effective next quarter 


to become 


by Deby K. Samuels 


Appointment of Dr. Carl 


McKelvey as dean of men at Lips- ’ 


comb was announced by President 
Athens Clay Pullias in an exclu- 
sive interview for THE BABBLER 
this week. 

The president also announced 
reassignment of duties for Vice- 
President Willard Collins and 
Dean Thomas I. Cook. 

“EFFECTIVE with the begin- 
ning of the summer quarter, 1970, 
Vice-President Willard Collins 
will assume personal direction and 
supervision of campus life, which 
has always been under his general 
direction,” Pullias said. 

“In recent years a dean of stu- 
dents has been immediately re- 
sponsible for student life at Lips- 
comb. Some time ago Dean 
Thomas I. Cook requested to be 
relieved of his responsibilities as 
dean of students at the end of this 
spring quarter. 

“Dean Cook has worked very 
hard with complete dedication to 
Lipscomb’s ideals and principles. 
He will continue to serve Lips- 
comb as a full-time member of 
the faculty. 

“Plans for the future call for 
the appointment of a dean of men 
and a dean of women to assist the 
vice-president in the whole field 
‘of non-academic student activities. 

“At this time I,am pleased to 
announce the appointment of Dr. 
Carl McKelvey as dean of men, 
effective with the beginning of the 
1970 summer quarter. 

“DR. McKELVEY has long dis- 
tinguished himself in working 
with young people with rare skill 
and ability. He is ideally suited 
for the position of dean of men. 

“At this time I am not in a posi- 
tion to make any announcement 
with reference to the dean of 
women.” 

“Beginning. with the summer 
quarter, Vice-President Collins 
will become the permanent chair- 
man of the student affairs com- 
mittee, and Dean Mack Wayne 
Craig will become the permanent 
vice-chairman. 

“The vice-president will’ have 
responsibility for student life in 
the college, high school, and ele- 
mentary school. As always, he will 
work with the respective princi- 
pals of the high school and ele- 
mentary school in this connection. 

“It is my conviction that these 
arrangements will make the max- 
imum use of the finest talents that 


‘Listen to the | hand: 


we have in the area of directing 
and supervising student life and 
activities.” 

CONCERNING Dr. McKelvey’s 
appointment, Vice-President Col- 
lins said: \ 

“I recommend Dr. McKelvey to 
be dean of men at Lipscomb be- 
cause I believe he is the kind of 
man I want Lipscomb men to 
grow up to be in maturity. His 
is an example of the four ways 
in ‘which Jesus grew.” 

A graduate of DLC and native 
of Nashville, Tenn., Dr. McKel- 
vey has the M.A. degree from 
Scarritt College, Nashville, and 
the degree of doctor of religious 
education from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Now assistant professor of re- 
ligious education at Lipscomb, Dr. 
McKelvey has served area 
churches of Christ in various 
capacities and is) also on the edu- 
cational committee of. the Gospel 
Advocate. 

He is assistant minister at Vultee 
Church. of Christ, where Dean 
Craig is minister, and serves as 


the congregation’s director of edu- 
cation. 

COLLINS expressed gratitude 
to Dean Cook for his service as 
dean of students. 

“I am happy that Dean Cook 
will remain at Lipscomb as a 
full-time teacher,” he said. 

“I would not ask any person to 
be more diligent and cooperative 
in the position of dean of students 
than he has been.” 

As dean of men, Dr. McKelvey 
will direct the men’s dormitory 
supervisors and the day-by-day 
social and extracurricular activi- 
ties of all day students. 

He will also sponsor the Inter- 
club Council, serve as chairman of 
the traffic committee, have mem- 
bership on the student affairs 
committee, and direct the general 
program of extracurricular activ- 
ities, all under the overall super- 
vision of Vice-President Collins. 

Until the position of dean of 
women, announced by President 
Pullias as in plans for the future, 
can be filled, Collins will work di- 
rectly with the supervisors of 
women’s dormitories, he said. 


Lipscomb grads accept 
assistantships, grants 


by Bob Sircy 

Scholarship or fellowship grants 
have been accepted by 16 prospec- 
tive DLC grads, a survey made by 
THE BABBLER staff reveals. 

March graduates are not in- 
cluded in this group, as the survey 
was made this quarter, after they 
had left the campus. 

BIBLE MAJOR Robert G. Mas- 
terson, Nashville, with a 3.75 
gradepoint average, has been given 
a scholarship at Harding Graduate 
School of Religion, Memphis, 
Tenn. He plans to work toward 
the master’s degree in the area of 
Biblical studies, beginning’ in Sep- 
tember, and looks forward to a 
career as preacher and possibly 
teacher. 

A major in business education, 
Vickie Jackson, DePauw, Ind., has 
received a non-teaching, non-duty 
fellowship at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. She, too, 
has a 3.75 gradepoint average and 
will qualify for a teaching certifi- 
cate along with her degree at Lips-. 
comb. 

Vickie plans to enter the univer- 


The Lipscomb concert band, under direction of J. Burley Bowman, prepares for its final concert of the 


1969-70 school year. 


sity in September to do graduate 
work in secretarial studies and 
business education. Her goal is to 
teach in this area either at the 
college or high school level. Her 
grant at SIU will pay $255 a month 
with waiver of tuition charges. 

IN THE DEPARTMENT of 
chemistry, Kenneth D. Livingston, 
Anderson, Ind., has accepted a fel- 
lowship at Purdue University that 
will lead to the Ph.D. degree on 
completion of his studies. He had 
a gradepoint average at Lipscomb 
of 3.34 and is preparing for a uni- 
versity teaching career in chem- 
istry. | 

Two candidates for the B.A. de- 
gree in English have received ap- 
proval of scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi at Oxford. 

Becky Rogers, New Alban v5 
Miss., with a gradepoint average 
of 3.71, will begin her studies there 
in September. She plans to teach 
English in high school or junior 
college when she completes her 
graduate program. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, Sharon 
Tracey, gradepoint average 3.74, 
will follow the same plan, begin- 
ning her graduate work at the 
university in the fall, and working 
toward a teaching goal. Both will 
qualify for a public school teach- 
ing certificate along with their de- 
grees. 

HISTORY MAJOR Sammy 
Webb, Crossville, Tenn., will enter 
Tennessee Technological Univer- 
sity, Cookeville, Tenn., in June on 
a graduate scholarship. He has a 
2.80 gradepoint average and is 
preparing for a teaching career. 

Jan Guin, Russellville, Ala., and 
David Mayo, Nashville, have ac- 
cepted grants for graduate work 
in mathematics.. 

With a 3.74 gradepoint average, 
Jan has an assistantship to work 
toward the M.A. degree at the 
University of Alabama in Hunts- 
ville and plans to begin her stud- 
ies this fall. Her ambition is to 
teach mathematics at the college 
level. 

Middle Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, Murfreesboro, has given 
David Mayo a graduate scholar- 
ship for study toward the M.A. 
degree. He also plans to start 
work there this fall and hopes to 


(Continued on page 3) 
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You crazy kid ! Do, 


rt you know drugs are 


harmful to Your body? 


Drugs—the double standard 


Drug abuse in America is a harsh reality. The facts are shocking. 


There are 6 million alcoholics in America today. Of 10 million persons 
taking prescription sedatives and stimulants, ‘an estimated 300,000 are abusers. 


A conservative estimate says that between 2 and 4 million persons in 


the United States have used m 


arijuana at least once. At least 1 million 


have tried LSD at least once. Another authority states that at least 100,000 


are hard drug users. 


Alarm over the drug problem is growing with most of the emphasis on 
warning and educating the young about the dangers of drugs. 


Yet there is one major drawback in trying to tell us, the younger gen- 
eration, not to use drugs. That is the double standard set by our drug 


educators. 


They warn about speed and hard drugs, while at the same time they are 
depending on tranquilizers, diet pills, tobacco and alcohol to get their kicks. 


The two drugs most misused in America today are tobacco and alcohol. 
The warning about these is present but in comparatively low key campaigns. 


Drugs when they 
Whether the drug is al 


are abused are an avenue of escape from reality. 
cohol or LSD the purpose and result is the same. 


The effort to stamp out drug abuse among youth will never be success- 
ful until they can see that the older generation, too, believes in the evils of 


escaping reality through drugs. 


Meeting puts 


by Lee Maddux 

Along with administrators from other 
schools in this area, Lipscomb’s Dean 
Thomas I. Cook attended the recent Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Drug Abuse and 
came out with some interesting ideas. 

“According to all authorities, the best 
way to attack this problem is to attack the 
entire drug abuse program, not just single 
cases of marijuana and LSD. Surprising 
for some was the fact that alcohol is con- 
sidered the one worst mind-altering drug. 

“THIS IS NOT so surprising, however, 
when you think of all the millions of dol- 
lars spent on advertising liquor, as well as 
tobacco, the No. 2 most abusive drug. 

“Some presented a strong case for elimi- 
nating all alcohol and tobacco advertising 
—magazines, newspapers, television and 
the like. As I recall, about $2 million per 
day is now spent on such advertising.” 

Another idea brought out in the confer- 
ence that interested Dean Cook was that 
marijuana is considered one of the least 
damaging drugs, since a wide number of 
persons experiment with it, then drop it 
after approximately 10 tries. 

“Most who try marijuana come out of it 
without damage; but, of course, there are 
exceptions. The main danger appears to 
be that the pusher is constantly urging ex- 
periments with other drugs,” Cook said. , 

“A GIRL in her early 20s who had been 
hooked on heroin told us that she knew for 
a fact, without calling names of companies, 
that major tobacco industries have been 
growing marijuana on their own property, 
just waiting for the day when the stuff 
may be legalized.” 

Another major theme of the conference 
was that changes are needed in the laws 
concerning drugs and drug usage. 

“The pusher and supplier should be 
more heavily penalized than the infrequent 


user or the first time experimenter. As of 
now, there are no distinctions between the 
two,” Dean Cook said. 

“One of the major reasons that we have 
the problem of drug abuse is that we are a 
drug oriented society. 

“The average bathroom has 34 mind- 
altering drugs in the medicine cabinet at all 
times. This includes aspirin, Excedrin, and 
prescription drugs which we use to help us 
get through times of stress, headaches, and 
such. We have taken the expression, ‘Bet- 
ter Living Through Chemistry’ too liter- 
ally.” 


IT WAS ALSO brought out in the con-. 


ference that there is constant pressure in 
the schools, all the way down to the junior 
high level, to try the drug kick. 

Students who have 
drugs are forced to become pushers to sup- 
port the habit for themselves. This is one 
reason so many students are found carry- 
ing drugs around. 

A number of causes for our present 
problems concerning drug abuse were out- 
lined by Dr. Sidney Cohen, Ph.D., M.D., of 
Chevy Chase, Md.: 

@ Adolescence has been too prolonged. 

@ Goals of yesterday are no longer 
valid. Security is meaningless. 

© Responsibility and limits are no longer 
set or demanded for the young. 

@ Peer group pressures are high. 

© The family unit and its extension are 
cut off. There is “goal-lessness’”—no rea- 
son for iving. 

@ Mass communication media. have 
spread the matter. 

Dr. Joel Fort, M.D., School of Social 
Welfare of the University of California at 
Berkeley, offered seven suggestions for 
combating the drug abuse problem: 

© Take drug users out of criminal law. 

@ Concentrate the law on the major 
traffic in drugs. 


been hooked on 


Nashville teacher interviewed 


Drugs invade city schools 
even at junior high level 


by Linda Bumgardner 
“I think many of the students have the chance and know where to get 


drugs if they want to try them.” 


This statement was not made by a drug specialist about drug problems 


in New York or California. 
It was made by a Lipscomb gra 


duate who is in her third year of teach- 


ing in a north Nashville junior high school. 


She was talking about the eighth grade 
students she teaches every day. 

“THERE IS A certain group that we feel 
pretty sure is on drugs. They almost 
admit it to us. They seem to like to talk 
about it,” she said. ; 

Although certain that some students 
have experimented with drugs, she feels 
that the drug problem is not as bad in her 
school as in some Nashville junior , and 
senior high schools. » 

At some of the more affluent schools 
in the city, the drug problem is so bad 
that the teachers are instructed not to 
even mention the problem. Instead, spec- 
ialists are brought in to talk with the stu- 
dents. 

“J would say that about 10 percent of 
our students are consistent users of drugs, 
and the kids say there are kids at school 
that you can get drugs from—whatever 
you want.” 

Her English classes became involved ina 
drug study as the result of several articles 
in “Scope” magazine, to which the classes 
subscribe. In addition to ‘these, she has 
shown filmstrips on drugs and encouraged 
open, frank discussion of the topic. 

“You try to leave it open so that they 


can freely say what they feel. We would | 


like for it to be such that they can come to 
us for help, and we want to be open- 
minded enough to help them.” 

THE SCHOOL recently conducted a 
month long program in which homeroom 
teachers discussed the use of drugs. 
However, since homeroom meets but. once 
a week, the program was limited. 

She spoke with concern about one of her 
students who had recently spent a week in 
Baptist Hospital recovering from the ef- 
fects of yellow jackets, a type of amphet- 
amine. 

Another boy on LSD and speed, took a 
trip, standing, immobilized, in the hall op- 
erating the water fountain and watching 
the water flow for more than 10 minutes. 

Many of the young experimenters are 
those who, 10 years ago, would have been 
experimenting with cigarettes, she feels. 

“I think that most of them use it because 
it is the cool thing to do. A friend offers 
them some marijuana, and they don’t want 
to be chicken. 

«I tell them that if they have the knowl- 
edge and the facts they can tell their 
friends why they don’t want to try it.” 


renewed emphasis on drugs 


® Ban total advertising of alcohol and 
tobacco. : 

@ Label all drugs as dangerous. 

@ Begin massive educational programs 
primarily in the elementary school. 

@ Have extensive rehabilitation for 
drug users instead of punishment. 

© Attack alienation in American society. 

“The conference did not provide any im- 
mediate solutions,” Dean Cook concluded, 
“but we all got a more rounded opinion 
concerning the whole drug scene. 

“We've already begun to see some tangi- 
ble results in the state through’ definite 
efforts to educate the general public as 
well as the school population. Some schools 
have under way concentrated programs for 
education in the area of the dangers of 
drug abuse.” 

The UT Pharmacy School, Dean Cook 
cited, has for the last several months been 
sending out students to high schools and 
colleges throughout Tennessee, under the 
direction of Dean Noel Feurt. Open fórums 
along with major lectures are presented, 
and these have proved highly successful. 

Seyeral former Lipscomb students, in- 
cluding Bill Staggs and Tim Self, recently 
held a forum in McFarland Hall to discuss 
the drug problem with DLC students. 


THE BABBLER 


SHE ADDED that the underlying cause 
goes back to the homes. 

«Many of the parents dort know or care 
what their children are doing. 

“If the parents stayed up to see when 
their children got in and where they have 
been, then the drug problem wouldn’t be 
nearly so bad. ` 

“Fyen many of the students are con- 
cerned. They ask, ‘What is this world 
coming to with everybody being potheads?’ 

“There are so many good kids that aren’t 
on drugs and won’t try them. Too often 
we are just concerned with the trouble- 
makers. They make it harder on the oth- 
ers.” 

Revealing that she has done a lot of 
reading and study on drugs and drug prob- 
lems recently, she concluded: 

“We need more education and knowl- 
edge about drugs before we have more 
laws. Every law added to the books just 
means another law to be broken. 

“Drugs are a phase, and the students 
who are experimenting with marijuana 
and hallucinogens need to know the facts 
and also that we really care.” 


A brick ts 
a brick... 


but then again... 


by David Glasgow 

One of the most difficult human attri- 
butes to measure is creativity. ' 

One simple but useful test of creativity, 
according to Dr. David Martin, associate 
professor of psychology, is to ask the sub- 
ject a question like: “Name all the things 
you can do with a brick.” 

The conventionally-minded person 
would respond with an answer like: “Make 
a house, I guess.” Pressed to cite more, he 
would be able to name few others. 

On the other hand, such a question 
addressed to a not-so-inhibited mind would 
offer an opportunity to run mentally ram- 
pant. 

Having accepted his assumed responsi- 
bility to gauge creativity on the David 
Lipscomb campus, this writer focused his 
study upon the forensically-oriented intel- 
lectual center of the college, namely, the 
Bison Room. With pencil in hand, he pre- 
sented the above question to randomly se- 
lected friends: 

“NAME ALL the things you can do with 
a brick.” A few of the more creative re- 
sponses (assuming sanity) given were: 

Ask stupid questions about it. Use it in a 
karate exhibition. Throw it at a karateka. 
Make a wrist weight. Send it to the Presi- 
dent. Make a tombstone for a _ bird. 
Think about it. 

Heat it and warm the bed with it. Make 
elevator shoes. Drill two holes through it 
and sell it as Egyptian binoculars. Weight 
down a casket. Make a diving board for a 
birdbath. Make a hair-curler for an ele- 
phant. Make checkbooks for misers. 

Make a pillow for an ascetic to go with 
his bed of nails. Make a stumbling block. 
Divide it and kill flies between the halves. 
Hollow it and use it for an ashtray. Use it 
as an object lesson to show what the Isra- 
elites had to make without straw. 

Put it inside your term paper for 
weighty content. Tie it to a cow’s tail to 
hold it down. Make a roller rink for a flea 
circus. Make a skyscraper for an ant col- 
ony. Hijack a honda. 

Now a date need never be drab. When 
your lovelorn is the silent type, merely gaze 
deepy into your true love’s eyes and ten- 
derly whisper: “Name all the things you 
can do with a brick.” 
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Henderson Europe-bound 


by Linda Peek 

July 4 will be a day of celebra- 
tion for most Americans but a 
group of Lipscomb students will 
have special reason for gee 
ment. 

On that day 29 college udeni. 
under the direction of Dr. Jerry 
Henderson and his wife Gayle, 
will leave New York City for an 
eight-week study tour of Europe. 


THE LIPSCOMB students will 
join others from across the nation 
to form a 250-member student 
body in a summer program spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Foreign Study and located at the 
Birkbeck College of the University 
of London. 

Offering a wide range of sub- 
jects from English Civilization, 
History, Fine Arts, and Drama, 


Anthology to include 
poem by DLC student 


by Judi Crosby 

A poem written by Frank Har- 
rell, entitled “Sunday Morning at 
the Saturday Night Speech,” will 
be published in the 1969-70 edi- 
tion of the “Annual Anthology of 
College Poetry.” 

The book is described as a 
“compilation of the finest poetry 
written by college men and 
women in America, representing 
every state in the country, selected 
from many thousands of manu- 
scripts.” 

A THIRD QUARTER freshman, 
Frank is interested in English but 
is a biology major. He started 
writing poetry seriously for the 
first time last quarter when stud- 
ies in poetry were taken up in his 
freshman English class under Mrs. 
Cynthia Dilgard. 

The late E. E. Cummings, who 
was a modern poet, became his 
inspiration to try his own poetic 
expressions. His poem follows: 

The Speaker 
spoke 

wordy 

words 

while the Judges 
judged. 
Meanwhile 

the plastic lights 
lighted 

the plastic room 
while the 
Listeners, 
seated 

quietly and respectfully 
in their 

plastic seats, 
SLEPT. 

He is a day student and lives on 
Castleberry Drive, Nashville. His 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Harrell, is 
one of DLC’s campus nurses. He 


Minitopics 


USO play 


Tryouts for parts in “Pajama ` 
Game,” the musical Dr. Jerry 
Henderson, drama director, is to 
take to American military bases 
this fall, are scheduled in Alumni 
Auditorium from. 6:30 to 10 p.m., 
May 18. 

Dr. Henderson invites all stu- 
dents interested in trying for a 
part in this overseas cast to report 
during these hours. 

Lipscomb players will tour 
Greenland, Iceland, Baffin Island, 
Newfoundland and ‘Labrador, pre- 
senting both “Pajama Game” and 
a variety show centered around 
the theme, “Music of Our United 
States.” 

Dr. Jerry Henderson has been 
named Civinette “Citizen of the 
Month” for April. 

Dr. Henderson was cited espe- 
cially for his brilliant direction of 
“Hello, Dolly!” 


Student honored 

Charles T. Neal III, Nashville, 
senior accounting major who in- 
terrupted his college studies to 
complete the six months’ training 
program for National Guard duty, 
was recently named outstanding 
trainee. 

For the training period, March 2 
to April 23 at the U. S. Army In- 
fantry Training Center at Ft. 
Jackson, S. C., he was presented 
in public ceremonies a certificate 
designating him “Outstanding 
Trainee of the completed cycle of 
training.” He was selected for 
the honor “in recognition of his 
leadership and proficiency in mili- 
tary instruction.” 


has attended ‘school at Lipscomb 
since the fifth grade. 

“I have found that I have not 
been able to write happy poetry,” 
he said. 

“I have written only one. At 
least 90 percent of my poems have 
been written when I was in a de- 
pressed mood. I hope to be able 
to change this and write some 
happy poems.” 

HE HAS written many other 
poems since “Sunday Morning at 
the Saturday Night Speech,” re- 
printed below, but he doesn’t 
really know what his future plans 
are concerning his poems. 


the college will enlist the services 


of a teaching staff chosen from - 


Birkbeck and from other institu- 
tions of the university. 


The College is situated in the | 
heart of the British capital and 


close to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatics Arts and other 
distinguished artistic colleges. 

Attending class only in the 
mornings, the students will have 
ample time for sight-seeing and 
shopping. Arrangements have 
also been made for course-inte- 
grated study visits throughout the 
capital city and weekend tours to 
Stratford-on-Avon and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. To round out 
the summer school program, the 
staff encourages visits with English 
students and their families. 

AFTER SIX WEEKS of study, 
the emphasis of the program turns 
to travel, and the students begin a 
two-week tour of France, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. They will re- 
turn to the states from Rome on 
August 30. 

Serving as counselor for the 
Lipscomb group Dr. Henderson 
feels this type of study will give 
the students not only a chance to 
travel but “also the chance to re- 
main in one place long enough to 
become familiar with the people 
and the culture—to become some- 
thing more than a tourist.” 
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Take me out to the ball game 
Spring days bring out the fans to root for the Bison baseball team 
at Onion Dell. 


Lipscomb art entered 


at Cheekwood exhibit 


the main gallery. 


Seven DLC art majors have en- 
tries in the Tennessee Fine Arts 
Center’s exhibit, “College Art 
Nashville ,’70,” on display at 
Cheekwood through May 24, in 


Grads accept scholarships, grants 


(Continued from page 1) 
follow a program in computer 
programming and qualify for a 
position in this field. He has 
maintained a 3.1 average at DLC. 

CARL HELMS, Memphis, Tenn., 
and Paul R. Matthews, Huntsville, 
Ala., ~have accepted offers of 
grants in physics at the University 
of Colorado and University of 
Mississippi, respectively. 

With a 3.73 gradepoint average, 
Helms is majoring in physics and 
mathematics, and his grant is for a 
doctoral program in theoretical 
physics. He will begin his studies 
in September and will work to- 
ward a career in college teaching 
and research. 

Matthews, a physics major with 
à 3.3 average, has a graduate 
scholarship for study toward a 
master’s degree in a combined 
science area. He will begin work 
on this program this summer and 


hopes eventually to teach science. 

In psychology, John R. Wood, 
Ashland, Oregon, and Larry D. 
Young, Mt. Juliet, Tenn., have ac- 
cepted grants for graduate study. 

Wood has a fellowship from 
Harding Graduate School of Reli- 
gion providing one year of work 
toward the M.A. degree and a po- 
tential three-year program lead- 
ing to the degree of master of the- 
ology. He will concentrate his 
studies in the area of religious 
counseling and Bible and plans to 
enter Harding this fall. 

WITH A DOUBLE major in psy- 
chology and Bible, he has main- 
tained a 3.4 gradepoint average. 
His goal is to become a religious 
counselor with the possibility of 
working as a chaplain in the U. S. 
Air Force for practical. counseling 
experience. 

Young has a 3.65 gradepoint av- 
erage and has a scholarship at the 


tryouts set for May 18 


Samples recognized 

Dr. Ralph E. Samples, director 
of testing and guidance, will be 
included in the “Dictionary of In- 
ternational Biography” in its sev- 
enth edition, 1970-71. 

He is also listed in the 1970 edi- 


DLC Army standout 


tion of ‘‘Who’s Who in the South 
and Southwest.” 

Also a member of the faculty of 
the department of psychology, Dr. 
Samples was last week appointed 
to the Board of Directors of the 
Mental Health Association. 


—U.S. Army photo 


Pvt. Charlie Neal, DLC senior accounting major taking time out from 
school for military service, receives a citation as “Outstanding Trainee” 
from Brig. Gen. William S. Coleman, U. S. Army, on completion of 
the first cycle of his basic combat training at Fort Jackson, S. C. 


University of Georgia for graduate 
study in clinical psychology. He 
will begin this program this June 
and will be studying in the area of 
Religious counseling and Biblical 
studies. 

Leading all departments in re- 
sponses to THE BABBLER sur- 
vey, four speech majors report 
grants for graduate studies to 
begin in September, 1970. 

MICHAEL F. ADAMS, Roa- 
noke, Va., with a gradepoint aver- 
age of 3.7 and national recognition 
as president of Circle K Interna- 
tional for 1969-70, has a grant for 
a doctoral program in speech at 
Ohio State University. He will be 
working toward a career as a col- 
lege teacher or in college adminis- 
tration. 

A past president of the DLC 
student body, Ken Durham, 
Greenville, S. C., gradepoint aver- 
age 3.72, will enter a three-year 
program in speech leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at Louisiana State 
University. He, too, has as his 
goal teaching at the college level. 

The University of Illinois has 
awarded Michael R. McDonald, 
Madison, Tenn., gradepoint aver- 
age 2.99, a grant for a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in speech. He plans to 
preach and prepare for a univer- 
sity teaching position. 

Elizabeth Owen, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., is heading for the Univer- 
sity of Georgia to begin a program 
in speech leading to the M.A. de- 
gree. She has a 3.2 gradepoint 
average. Her plans’ also include 
the possibility of teaching at the 
college level. 

Other students who have ac- 
cepted grants since the survey was 
made are asked to report this in- 
formation to THE BABBLER. 


Mrs. Dawn Elrod Whitelaw, 
Lipscomb graduate and consul- 
tant in commercial art, also has 
some of her work in the exhibit. 
She was editor of the 1969 BACK- 
LOG. 

STUDENTS WHOSE entries 
were accepted by the official juror, 
Terry Johnson, professor of sculp- 
ture, University of Kentucky, in- 
clude Judy Elizabeth Barbee, 
freshman; Roy Bishop, Sue Doran, 
Robin Napper, Neil Rhoads and 
Dennis Ray Youngblood, seniors; 
and Leslie Mathey, sophomore. 

Student artists, both undergrad- 
uate and graduate, in Fisk Uni- 
versity, David Lipscomb College, 
Peabody College, Tennessee State 
University, University of Tennes- 
see Nashville Center and Vander- 
bilt University were invited to 
submit entries, limited to three for 
each participant. 

Entries -by the Lipscomb art 
majors include an assemblage by 
Miss Doran; work in serigraphy 
by Youngblood, Napper, Miss 
Mathey and Miss Barbee; painting 
and drawing by Bishop; and 
Rhoads, lyre. 

“College Art Nashville ’70” is a 
part of a month-long observance 
of the 10th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Botanical Gardens and 
Fine Arts Center at Cheekwood, 
which will end with a. two-day 
open house May 23-24. 

Admission to Cheekwood will 
be free these two days, and a 
picnic especially planned to “reach 
the city’s young people,” as an- 
nounced by Thomas K. Conner, 
president, is scheduled May 23. 

A concert on the lawn at 5 p.m., 
May 24, will feature the Little 
Symphony of Nashville with Dr. 
Thor Johnson as conductor, sched- 
uling “Music from Tivoli Gar- 
dens” as the final number. 

“We invite the people of Nash- 
ville and the whole region to come 
and ... see what has been ac- 
complished during the past 10 
years as well as observe what is 
planned for the future,” Conner 
said. 


Lipscomb musicians present 
student recital next Tuesday 


A student chamber music recital 
is scheduled Tuesday at 8 p.m. in 
room 36, McQuiddy Music Annex. 

The program, which will be 
presented by the Lipscomb music 


department, includes three divi- 
sions: string-wind trios with 
piano; woodwind quintet; and 


string quartet. Admission is free 
and the program is open to the 
public. 

STUDENT PERFORMERS will 
include Janet Pendergrass and 
Elinor Hall, violins; Patricia Cox, 
viola; James East, string bass; Pa- 
tricia Cox and Gary Mitchell, 
flute; Annette Johnson, piano; 
Brenda Britton, clarinet; LaJoyce 
Cobb, horn; and Annette Lehnbu- 
ter, bassoon. 


Travis Cox, assistant professor 
of music, will play cello and oboe. 
He is the only faculty member to 
be included on the program. 

IN THE FIRST PART, Sonata 
in E-minor by G. P. Telemann 
(1681-1767); and “Aus Dem Musi- 
kalischen Opfer” by J. S. Bach 
will be presented. J. C. Bach’s 
Quartette will also be played. 

“Rondo Serioso” by J. B. Sen- 
aille (1687-1730) and “Ballet 
Egyptian No. 1” by A. Luigini will 
be played by the woodwind quin- 
tet in the second part. 

After intermission, the string 
quartet will present Quartet K by 
Mozart, Quartet by Borodin, and 
Quartet by Haydn: 


Backhand return 


—J, Zimmerly 


Gary Jordan, DLC netter, shows his backhand form in competition 


against Fisk University. 


Girls gain 4th in TWI; 
- Bison duo gains NAIA 


by Lee Maddux 

Lipscomb’s girls’ tennis team, 
pulling all strings, including the 
worst draw in the tournament, 
placed a respectable fourth in the 
Tennessee Women’s Intercollegiate 
tournament at Centennial Park 
last week. 

The quintet of Joy McMeen, 
Paula Hembree, Jane Powers, 
Nancy Boyce and Kathy Heflin all 
won their early matches, but each 
wound up paired against Vander- 
bilt University coeds in the semi- 
finals. 

THE LADY COMMODORES, 
who won the tournament without 
any difficulty, mastered Lips- 
comb’s lassies as only the doubles 
teams of Powers-McMeen and 
Hembree-Boyce could gain a set. 

University of Tennessee placed 
second and Memphis State Uni- 
versity gained third place. 

Lipscomb’s team, which finished 
7-2 for the regular season play, 
will have all of its members back 
for next year so prospects look 
good for the future. Other team 
members are Marsha Corley, Lois 
Mead and Carol Elliott. 


Golf, track teams compete in 


ished regular season play last 
week with a victory over Florence 
State University to post a 13-5 
record and qualify for the berth in 
the NAIA District 24 meet. 

The win over Florence State by 


Bison linkmen have qualified 
to play in the NAIA District 24 
playoffs May 18 as the indepen- 
dent team with the best record. 

The other three teams in the 


\ 


In District 24 play, the doubles 
combination of David Mayo-Steve 
Tatum won the last two sets 6-1, 
6-0 from a Berea College duo, 
after dropping the first set 4-6, 
to gain a berth in the NAIA Na- 
tionals in Kansas City later this 
month. 

MAYO EARLIER LOST his bid 
to win a spot in the nationals in 
the singles competition by losing 
to Dennis Strickler, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

Bison netmen finished with a 
13-12 record, which included 
matches against Ohio Valley Con- 
ference powers as well as Vander- 
bilt University. Rain-outs of 
three matches also hurt the record 
in the win column. 

Action in the last week of the 
season brought a 9-0 win over 
Fisk University and three losses: 
Austin Peay University, 4-5; Mid- 
dle Tennessee State University, 
0-9; and Vanderbilt, 0-9. 

Mayo pulled off a big upset 
when he set down Austin Peay’s 
Adolfo Lefko 6-2, 6-3. Lefko, 
possibly the best player any Bison 
has faced, previously beat Mayo 
6-1, 6-0. 


playoffs will be Cumberland Col- 
lege of Kentucky, Milligan College 
of Tennessee, and Belmont the 
winner of the Volunteer State 
Athletic Conference tournament. 
LIPSCOMB’S GOLFERS fin- 
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TSU today, Lambuth tomorrow 
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District 24 playoffs ahead 


A 16-2 defeat of Tennessee 
State University in Onion Dell 
Wednesday was good enough to 
cinch a place for Coach Ken Du- 
gan’s Bisons in the NAIA District 
24 playoffs. 

The victory also gave Lipscomb 
a 28-11 season record thus far, 
with two more chances to make 
it 30-11, which would be an all- 
time season record for the team. 

In the TSU game, Farrell Gean 
also set a pair of school records 
by hitting his seventh homerun 
of the season and the 45th of his 
DLC career. He finished the game 
with a perfect four for four. 

Today the Bisons are up against 
Tennessee State University at 
Hadley Park in Nashville while 
tomorrow they will face Lambuth 
College on Onion Dell. 

The other top contender for the 
independent invitation was Fisk 
University, a team the Bisons shut- 
out in a one-sided battle Tues- 
day 15-0. 

Mark Doody went the distance 
for Lipscomb, scoring his fifth 
win in eight starts. Doody only 
allowed three hits from Fisk as 
they never really threatened. 

Exploding in the first with seven 
3 runs in the fifth, 4 in the sixth 
runs the home team followed with 
and 1 more in the seventh. 

The Bisons rapped three Fisk 
pitchers for 12 hits as Ted Jami- 
son, Dave Lindsey, Dave Evans, 
Mark Massey, and Ernie Smith 
each had. two hits. 

Evans’ two hits included a triple 
while Jamison’s bingles were both 
triples. 

Lindsey had the only home run 
in the sixth with one man on base. 

Lipscomb’s record as of Wednes- 
day stood at 27-11. Their hopeful 
trip to the District meet depends 
on their percentage computed by 
the number of wins divided by 
total games. The number of games 
or the opponents supposedly has 
nothing to do with the committee’s 
decision. 

The Bisons split a double header 
with Western Kentucky State 
University in Bowling Green Sat- 
urday. 

They came on strong in the 
eighth inning of the first game to 
score eight runs and break a 2-2 


Teamwork-—irack style : 
relay, David Craig and Dennis Deaton execute a crucial hand off. 


Track action comes fast and furious as Ronnie Cope and Steve 


tie which sent the game into extra 
innings, ending with a 10-5 vic- 
tory for Lipscomb. 

IN THE FINALE, Western Ken- 
tucky downed the visitors 10-3 
behind excellent pitching. 

Bases were loaded in the big in- 
ning of the first game when Dave 
Evans tripled and drove in the 
winning runs. Butch Stinson also 
got two RBI’s in the inning for his 
only trip to the plate. 

Mark Massey went two for four 
in this game, including a triple to 
aid the Bisons. 

Steve Garner was the winning 
pitcher, going the full eight in- 
nings in which he struck out eight 
and racked up his seventh win of 
the year against no losses. 

IN THE NIGHTCAP, Lipscomb 
fell behind early and never man- 
aged to catch up. The only runs 
came in the top of the sixth as 
Farrell Gean, who went two for 
two, drove in two runs. 

Before the inning was over, the 
Bisons added one more to their 
core to end with three for the 


game. 

Coach Ken Dugan was sched- 
uled to lead his team against Ten- 
nessee Technological University 


Monday, but the game was rained 
out. 

THE BISONS failed to gain re- 
venge over Vanderbilt University 
for an earlier loss, bowing 11-1 to 
the. Commodores in Onion Dell 
May 7. 

For four innings, Lipscomb held 
a 1-0 lead, but the Commodores 
broke out in the top of the sixth 
with three runs, adding three more 
in the seventh, one in the eighth 
and four in the ninth to up their 
total to 11. 

Garner walked and scored the 
one run of the game for the Bi- 
sons in the second inning as a re- 
sult of a throwing error. 

MIKE WILLIS, Vanderbilt’s 
pitching ace, went the distance for 
the Commodores showing the tre- 
mendous ability he has demon- 
strated on the mound all season. 
He allowed only four hits and one 
unearned run in the game. 

Stinson was credited with the 
loss, only his second in a season 
record of 7-2. Ronnie Albright re- 
lieved him in the seventh with 
two out. 

Gean went two for four from the 
plate but couldn’t manage to score. 


Steve Garner, Bison shortstop, mixes it up at second base on a pick-off 
play during the recent Vanderbilt action. 


District 24 meets 


a score of 94% to 8% avenged an 
earlier season loss to the Alabama 
team. The match was played in 
Nashville May 7 at Harpeth Hills. 

All Bisons were in the 70s, with 
Bill Castle shooting a 72 for med- 
alist honors. Lynn Cockerham 
had a 74, Dick Morris a 76, and 


—K. Slater 


Hawkins lead in the mile run in recent competition. In the 880 Later Deaton showed his versatility in ranking high in the broad jump. 


74 j 
| 
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Bill. Crosby a 78. 

“THIS IS THE BEST record 
ever for the Lipscomb golf team, 
and naturally I am very pleased,” 
Coach Ralph Samples said this 
week. 

“I had said before the season 
opened that this would probably 
be our best team ever, and the 
boys proved me right.” 

As to what to expect in the 
playoffs, Samples said he believes 
“we have a very good chance of 
winning, but the competition will 
be very rough.” 

The Lipscomb track team: also 
qualified for the District 24 NAIA 
competition and headed to Lex- 
ington, Ky., Wednesday to partici- 
pate in the championship meet at 
the University of Kentucky. | 

Last year the Bisons tied Ken- 
tucky State University for first 
place. ; 

COACH STEVE BARRON hopes 
for a victory this year, which he 
says is possible, “if we can put to- 
gether as good a meet as we, had 
in the TIC championship.” 

If the cindermen do pull off the 
district championship, they will 
qualify as a team for the National 
NAIA meet in Billings, Mont., 
June 5-6. 

Several individual trackmen are 
already assured a place in the na- 
tional meet, including Louis Allen, 
220-yard run; Buddy Martin, 
quarter mile; and Ronnie Cope, 
three-mile. 


—J. Zimmerly 


New editors 


Turney Stevens, next year’s Backlog editor, and Lee Maddux, new 
BABBLER editor for 1970-71, compare notes on plans for their publica- 


tions. 


Maddux, Stevens head 
next year's publications 


by Katherine Dooley 

Lee Maddux, junior English 
major from Nashville, and Turney 
Stevens, Nashville sophomore his- 
tory major, will head the BAB- 
BLER and Backlog, respectively, 
during the 1970-71 school year. 

THEIR APPOINTMENTS as 
editors of the two Lipscomb pub- 
lications were approved last week 
by President Athens Clay Pullias 
on recommendation of the Student 
Publications Board. 

Both were top staff members for 
the BABBLER during 1969-70, 
with Maddux serving as associate 
editor and Stevens as editorial 
consultant. 

In addition to his work on the 
BABBLER, Maddux was twice a 
delegate to the Associated Collegi- 
ate Press conventions in Miami 
and New York and is a member of 
Collegiate Civitans and Pi Delta 
Epsilon, national journalism fra- 
ternity. He is a member of the 
sports staff of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 

He was summer editor of the 
BABBLER in 1969, and prior to 
his work on the: college paper, 
served as editor of the Lipscomb 
High School Pony Express. 

Under his editorship the Ex- 
press captured top awards in three 
national contests, receiving the 
Medalist Award from Columbia 
Scholastic Press and an All-Amer- 
ican Award from the National 
Scholastic Press. 

In addition, the Express was 
chosen one of the nation’s top 50 
newspapers by the University of 
Oklahoma rating service. 

“THE BABBLER will continue 
with the same policy as in previous 
years, although there will be some 
changes in writing and make-up,” 
said Maddux. 

“We have the nucleus of a great 
staff with a tremendous amount of 
experience. With this and other 
assets, we should really have a 
good paper next year.” 

Stevens also brings journalistic 
experience from both the BAB- 
BLER and Pony Express. While 
editor of the Express, the newspa- 
per received, its first Tennessee 
High School Scholastic Prep Asso- 
ciation All-Tennessee rating. 

Two other honors were awarded 
the publication: the Medalist 
Award- from Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and All-Ameri- 
can Award from the National 
Scholastic Press Association. 

“This is a real challenge for 
me,” he said of his appointment. 


“Although I’ve worked on news- 
papers, I’ve never had experience 
in yearbook work.” 

“THERE ARE 10 great high 
school editors on my staff, how- 
ever, and while Ill have to do a 
lot of coordinating, I can depend 
on my stafi’s knowledge and ex- 
perience to help put out a good 
book. 

“As to the book’s format, I have 
no background, so I have no preju- 
dices. It may be a very different 
book.” 
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Who's Who’ announced 


by Judi Crosby 

Thirty-one DLC students will 
appear in the 1970-71 edition of 
“Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Colleges,” according to 
an announcement released to the 
BABBLER today by the national 
selection committee. 

They are Carolyn Sue Bain- 
bridge, Steve Botts, Elizabeth 
Boyd, Linda Bumgardner, Larry 
Caillouet, Neil Christy, Janice 
Hoover Coone, Anna Daniels, 
Jimmy Davis, Steve Deasy, 
SueAnn Deese, Paulette Donati, 
Burton Elrod, George Hicks, Ron- 
nie Hunter. ~ 

Gerald Jerkins, Lynda Karnes, 
Paul Keckley, Susan Key, Tim 
Lavender, Mike McDonald, Wes- 
ley Paine, Neil Rhoads, Tom 
Rutherford, Ruth Ryan, Vicki 
Porter Shaub, Linda Sherwood, 
David Switzer, Wayne Tomlinson, 
Patricia Turney, and Karen Wil- 
liams. 

A JUNIOR home economics ed- 
ucation major, Miss Bainbridge is 
from Farmington, W. Va. She 
serves as president of Omega Chi 
social club, secretary of PAL, and 
is a member of the President’s 
Student Council. 

Botts, a speech major who 
makes his home in Nashville, is a 
member of Pi Kappa Delta, na- 
tional debate fraternity, and is 
vice-president of Tennessee Col- 
lege Young Democrats. 

Miss Boyd, from Jasper, Tenn., 
is a member of SNEA, hospital 
singers, and on the President’s 
Student council. She is a junior 
elementary education major. 

Miss Bumgardner, a junior psy- 
chology major from Pensacola, 
Fla., serves as president of Pi 
Delta Epsilon, national journalism 


Student officer hopefuls 
look to upcoming vote 


' by Nancy Bennett 

Five choices had been offered 
for student body president of the 
summer and fall quarters, and one 
for secretary, as petitions closed 
last Friday. 

Ron Coles, David Fisher, Paul 
Keckley, Richard Mayer and 
James Mincey are candidates for 
president, and SueAnn Deese is the 
lone candidate for secretary. 


BACKLOG Day 


BACKLOG Day has been set 
for May 29, Ken Slater, editor 
of the 1970 book, has an- 
nounced. 

Slater will present the new 
book at chapel, after which 
copies may be picked up from 
the designated distribution cen- 
ter. 

All students who have been 
enrolled for three out of the 
past four quarters are entitled 
to free copies; others may pay 
$4 each for quarters lacking to 
meet this regulation, and re- 
ceive the book. 

Payment should be made at 
the Business Office so that the 
receipt can be presented to 
claim the BACKLOG on May 
29. | 


CAMPAIGNING will begin next 
Monday, and the secretarial can- 
didate will make her chapel ap- 
pearance on that date to seek the 
support of her fello wstudents. 

The five men will make their 
bids for voter support at Tues- 
day’s chapels, and on Wednesday, 
balloting by voting machines will 
be held from 8 to 5 p.m. 

Since a majority vote is neces- 
sary to elect, a runoff election in 
the five-way presidential race is 


\ 


almost, certain to be required; in 
this event, it will be held from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Thursday. 

COLES is an 1ith quarter reli- 
gious education and accounting 
major from Nashville and has 
served as treasurer of Pi Omicron 
social club, and as president of 
Mission Emphasis. 

From Bethlehem, Pa., Fisher is 
a ninth quarter Bible major. He 
was a member of the Men’s Glee 
Club during his first and third 
quarters. Like Coles, he is a min- 
isterial student and preaches by 
appointment. 

A CANDIDATE for graduation 
in March, 1971, Keckley has ma- 
jored in speech and has sung with 
both the A Cappella Singers and 
the Contemporary Chorale. From 
Chattanooga, Tenn., he is district 
secretary of Circle K International 
and is running for international 
office in August. 

A. pre-medical major from 
Tampa, Fla., Mayer is a 10th 
quarter student at Lipscomb. He 
served as vice-president of his 
high school student body at Leto 
Comprehensive School, Tampa, 
Fla., and was also president of the 
Senate. He attended Milligan 
College, Tenn., from 1967 to 1968. 

Garden City, Mich., is Mincey’s 
home town, and he is a ninth quar- 
ter student, majoring in business 
management. He is a member of 
Alpha Kappa Psi _ professional 
business fraternity and has been 
on the Honor Roll. 

FROM NASHVILLE, Miss 
Deese is a ninth quarter chemistry 
major and is assistant editor of 
the 1970 BACKLOG. She is sec- 
retary of the Valley District Col- 
legiate Civitan Clubs and serves 
on the board of the Lipscomb Civ- 
inettes. / 


fraternity. She is also managing 
editor for the BABBLER, and was 
recently named “Miss Valley Dis- 
trict Collegiate Civitan,’ to com- 
pete for national honors. 

FROM HUNTSVILLE, Ala., 
Caillouet is a junior speech major, 
a member of Pi Kappa Delta na- 
tional debate fraternity, Circle K 
International, and Tau Phi social 
club. 

Christy, a Biblical languages 
and speech major is from Marion, 
Ohio. He serves as associate min- 
ister and youth director for Gray- 
mere Church of Christ, Columbia, 
Tenn., and has consistently been 
on the Honor Roll or Dean’s List 
since his enrollment at Lipscomb. 

Mrs. Coone, from Stantonville, 
Tenn., is a member of K-ettes, 
and the home economics club. 
She is a junior home economics 
major. 

Miss Daniels is from Paintsville, 
Ky. She is a member of Pi Kappa 
Delta national debate fraternity, 
and serves as president of Gamma 
Lambda social club. She is a jun- 
ior speech major. 

FROM LAWRENCEBURG, 
Tenn., Davis is president of Beta 
Tau social club. A junior math 
major, he is active in intramural 
sports. 

Deasy is a member of SNEA, 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, DLC band, and is vice-pres- 
ident of Beta Tau social club. He 
is a junior music education major 
from Portland, Tenn. 

Miss Deese is a Nashville 
Chemistry major. She is Valley 
District Secretary of Collegiate 
Civitans, Backlog staff, the Presi- 
dent’s Student Council, and a past 
president of Theta Tau social club. 

Miss Donati, from Pittsburgh, 
Penn., is a junior elementary edu- 
cation major. She is a member of 
Civinettes, Sigma Phi social club 
and the President’s Student Coun- 
cil. 

Elrod, from Centerville, Tenn., 
is a junior chemistry major. He 
is a member of Delta Nu social 
club and the American Chemical 
Society. He is active in intramu- 
tral sports. 


Hicks hails from Colonial 
Heights, Va. He is a member of 
the Environment Club, and Colle- 
giate Civitans. He is a junior 
physics major. 

Hunter is a Nashville junior bi- 
ology major. He is a member of 
Delta Nu social club, Circle K, and 
the Chemistry Society. He is also 
active in intramural sports. 

FROM NASHVILLE, Jerkins, is 
a chemistry major, a member of 
Delta Nu social club, Collegiate 
Civitan club, Pi, Delta Epsilon 
journalism fraternity and also 
serves as editor of the BABBLER. 
He is a pre-med student and has 
been accepted at the University of 
Tennessee Medical School. 

Miss Karnes, is a junior English 
major from Nashville. She is a 
member of the DLC band and the 
President’s Student Council. 

Keckley is a member of Circle 
K, A Cappella Singers, Contem- 
porary Chorale and the Varsity 
debate team. He is a junior speech 
major from Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Miss Key is a junior elementary 
education major from Battle Creek, 
Mich. She is a member of K-ettes, 
Sigma Phi social club and the 
President’s Student Council. 

Lavender is from Bedford, Ind. 
He is a member of Mission Em- 
phasis. A transfer from Ohio 
Valley College, he is a junior 
speech-education major. 

McDonald is a junior speech 
major from Madison, Tenn. He is 
a member of Chi Alpha Rho and 
the President’s Student Council. 
He serves as president of Circle K. 

FROM ATLANTA, Ga., Miss 
Paine is a junior speech major, a 
member of Footlighters, and has 
appeared in several drama pro- 
ductions. 

Rhoads, a junior applied music 
and commercial art major, is from 
Nashville. He is a member of 
Alpha Rho Tau art fraternity, 
Alpha Tau social club, and A 
Cappella Singers. 

Rutherford is also from Nash- 
ville. He is a member of Circle 
K, Beta Tau Social club, and 
serves as president of the junior 

(Continued on page 3) 


Three graduates finalize 
plans for medical school — 


by Betty Billingsley 

Three Lipscomb pre-med stu- 
dents have been accepted by med- 
ical schools and are looking for- 
ward to the serious study of medi- 
cine. 

Bert Bryan, Bill Goodin, and 
Gerald Jerkins will graduate from 
Lipscomb this June and have defi- 
nite plans to continue their medi- 
cal education this fall. 


Ready for Med-school 


Bill H. Goodin is one of three 
- future M.D.’s heading for medical 
schools. / 


Bryan, a chemistry and biology 
major, will enter the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham. He 
plans to specialize, but at the mo- 
ment is undecided about which 
particular field. 

Biology major Bill Goodin will 
begin his study in medicine at the 
University: of Arkansas. As yet, 
he has no plans for specialization. 

NASHVILLIAN GERALD Jer- 
kins, editor of the BABBLER, will 
enter the medical branch of Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Memphis 
in the fall. Jerkins is also yet to 
decide on his area of specialization. 

All three students were highly 
complimentary of the Lipscomb 
Science department. 

Bryan feels that his career at 
Lipscomb has been a good one, 
and that his training will serve as 
adequate preparation for further 
studies. ee 

“Anatomy and physiology are 
among my favorite subjects,” 
Goodin said. 

“DR. YATES DID AN outstand- 
ing job presenting this material 
and had great insight into the 
problems.” 

Confident about his preparation 
at Lipscomb, Jerkins said, “The 
quality of education here, espe- 
cially in the science department, is 
strong.” 

Seven other pre-med students 
who are candidates for graduation 
this year are yet to finalize their 
plans for study this fall. 


—, 
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Lack of money, 
lag in interest 


troubling NSA 


by Jeffrey Paul 

The National Student Association, the 
oldest student organization tying together 
college campuses across the U. S., is des- 
perately attempting to stage a comeback 
against innumerable problems. 

As cited by the Associated Collegiate 
Press, these problems include teetering on 
the verge of bankruptcy, facing extinction, 
loss of credibility, validity in question, and 
apparent desire of some members for its 
demise. 

SINCE ITS formation in 1947 with about 
20 schools, the NSA has grown to 500 
members, with smaller colleges predomi- 
nating to keep the organization from trans- 
gressing toward the left; although some 
claim that they are failing in this objective. 

Deep financial troubles, in particular a 
debt of $318,000, received public attention 
early in 1969. According to the ACP, not 
only were there unpaid bills, but the 60- 
man staff had been drawing $11,000 every 
two weeks, with indications that one em- 
ployee was shuffling figures on the ledgers. 

Since then the group’s validity has been 
increasingly questioned. Michigan, Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin student government 
have already severed ties; and liberal gov- 
ernment agencies and foundations have 
been following suit with the rise of more 
militant confrontation-style politics. 

One of the NSA’s severest critics is its 
former executive vice-president, Jim Sut- 
ton. After resigning his position recently, 
he has expressed belief that the organiza- 
tion has failed to do much for students and 
should phase out so smaller associations 
might replace it. 

FORTUNATELY for NSA, there are 
some who feel it can be kept alive and are 
willing to help it pull through the current 
crises as seen by the ACP. 

A new corporation, National Academic 
Services Corporation, closed its first deal 
on April 1 with a check for $50,000 made 
out to NSA. In return for all service con- 
tracts and a recognized student base of op- 
erations, NSA will receive a fixed mini- 
mum income, according to the ACP. 

To raise much needed investment capi- 
tal, the NSA turned to its business friends, 
Garnett Clark and Ben Kin, owners and 
operators of the Academic Underwriters of 
America, agents for NSA life insurance. A 
contract was written guaranteeing NSA 
$200,000 a year plus 35 percent of NASC’s 
net profits. Half of the profits will be re- 
turned to member student governments to 
provide a student controlled cooperative 
economy. 

If NSA survives, as the ACP views it, it 
will amost certainly, be because too much 
already has been invested to give up now. 
Without NSA and its more than 500 mem- 
ber schools, the National Academic Ser- 
vices Corporation would lose the key to its 
marketing strategy. 


by Deby K. Samuels and 
Linda Bumgardner 

Peter Sayers and Norman Blake, to be 
featured in a concert at 8 p.m. tomorrow in 
Alumni Auditorium, are “honest entertain- 
ers.” 

This phrase means much more than a 
clear sound or a perfectly delivered per- 
formance, according to the two noted mu- 
sicians, who were interviewed for THE 
BABBLER last week. : 

“PEOPLE WANT honesty today,” Sayers 
said. “They are tired of stars and tinsel 
and glamor. They want to see you get up 
on a stage and create something and see 
you enjoy it.” 

“Tf it has that real quality, then it is 
good,” added Blake, who plays on the 
Johnny Cash Show, as well as accompany- 
ing Sayers. 

“If you are enjoying it yourself, then ev- 
eryone else will enjoy it.” 

Tickets are on sale in the main hall of 
Burton Administration Building at $1.75 
each. Bruce Breegle and Vicki Bruer, stu- 
dent body president and secretary, are in 
charge of the entertainment. 

SAYERS appeared at both 10 a.m. and 2 
p.m. chapels last Friday and the response 


to his sample performance indicated a full- 


house may be expected. 

An Englishman, born in Newmarket, 
near Cambridge, he is the son of two musi- 
cians. His mother is a pianist and cellist, 
and his father. was a composer, conductor, 
music teacher and pianist. 

“I am the black sheep of a classical fam- 
ily,” he said. 

In 1966, after a tour of Europe and a 
year in Atlanta, Peter was offered a job by 
WSM Studios and still has his own show 
on the station. 
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Student violence— 
a means to what end? 


What is violence on college campuses accomplishing for young America? 


During the 1969-70 school year, the worst ever in student unrest, more 
than a thousand protests have been staged on some 200 major campuses, 
and another 450 schools have had to cope with student boycotts and strikes. 


The latest outbreaks of campus violence have been costly in life as well 
as property, with 10 students killed in campus incidents. 


Dissent has always been a vital part of our society, but our modern day 
version has added little of a constructive nature. 


Although protest has brought national problems into prominence and 
has caused people to become more conscious of society’s ills, the question 
inevitably arises, “Isn’t there a better way to solve them?” 


The violence and destruction that our new form of dissent has given 
birth to is hurting the colleges themselves. 


Public regard for colleges and college students is at an all-time low. In- 
stitutions which were once the pride of America are bringing reproach on 
the nation as well as leading the way to their own downfall. 


Dissent is valid—destruction is not. 


Our colleges and universities are places established for learning—not for 
sounding out the problems of the nation. 


What is violence accomplishing to make learning more effective? 


Sayers, Blake to bring ‘musical honesty’ 


He met Blake when Norman moved from 
Chattanooga to do the Cash show. They 
have been together for several months now 
and have become good co-workers and 
close friends. 

SAYERS’ MUSIC is a mixture of coun- 
try blue grass, American and English folk 
and himself. He first became interested in 
American music in 1958 when it became 
popular in Engtand. 

“American folk music is much more in- 
teresting than English folk music. English 
folk is dry and usually unaccompanied,” 
he said. 

“Blue grass is the purest form of Ameri- 
can music. It is a product of all the people 
making up America.” 

Saturday’s concert will be a cross þe- 
tween English and American music and 
personalities—Peter being very much En- 
glish and Norman very much a “native,” as 
Peter refers to him. 

THERE WILL be some thoughtful music 
as well as some good-time music—“It will 
be just what we like.” 

Sayers especially enjoys college groups, 
not because he caters to them but because 
“what we do, college students like,” and he 
has some rather definite ideas about his 
youthful audiences. ; 


“I have done a lot of campus dates and I 
“ think there is a problem. There is not so 


much a generation gap. The gap is be- 
tween college students and the way they 
think and their parents. 

“Most of the students’ parents were 
brought up during the depression when ev- 
eryone was fighting to survive. They didn’t 
have so much time to be mixed-up nor was 
there such an excess of affluence.” 

CONCERNING the English and Ameri- 
can college student, Sayers said: 


“To a certain degree English college stu- 
dents are completely impoverished. In 
America everyone goes to college as a 
natural thing.” 

Sayers attributed some of the problems 
on campuses today to the American per- 
sonality. 

“Americans are inclined to over-react to 
everything. They need a certain calm. 

“The media is also at fault. Stories are 
biased, newspapers have scare headlines.” 

AFTER HAVING been presented in both 
chapels Thursday, Sayers and Blake were 
asked to comment on the students at Lips- 
comb as compared to other schools. 

“They were as receptive, if not more re- 
ceptive, than even Vanderbilt where the 
students are blasé, not impressible, and 
more affluent.” 

In his spare time this 27-year-old bache- 
lor’s interests range from painting to re- 
storing old things. He is a friendly, out- 
going, thoughtful man who appreciates sol- 
itude and independence. 

“I like to be on my own. I don’t care to 
have an entourage or be with a gang” 
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Area campuses 
being victimized 
by outsiders 


by Lee Maddux 

One of the beauties of life at Lipscomb 
in the past has been the freedom enjoyed 
by students and friends of the school to 
be out on campus grounds at night as well 
as in broad daylight. l 

This privilege, one that is growing rarer 
everywhere today, is in jeopardy as a re- 
sult of the recent robberies and attempted 
robberies on campus. 

On the neighboring campus of Vander- 
bilt University, similar attempts have been 
made to hold up students. 

BECAUSE THESE are threats to our way 
of life at Lipscomb that concern the entire 
student body, THE BABBLER this week 
interviewed administrators to get their 
comments and counsel. 

“We have to call on all students to take 
every precaution until this situation is 
cleared,” Vice-President Willard Collins 
said. “Were calling on student leaders in 
particular to help us in every way they 
can.” 

Lipscomb has hired extra security help 
and other personnel, who have been work- 
ing on the campus since last Tuesday, he 
said. 

MORE IDENTIFICATION checks will þe 
necessary, especially at night, and prepara- 
tion for these and other precautions were 
listed by Collins as follows: 

© Carry Lipscomb ID cards on your per- 
son at all times. 

@ Carry as little money as is necessary 
on your person, especially at night. 

@ Try not to go across the campus alone 
at night. Be careful to stay in the lighted 
walks. 

Dean Mack Craig pointed out that col- 
lege campuses across the nation are being 
invaded by many persons’ and groups “for 
purposes of their own. 

“ALL STUDENTS should be on guard 
and report immediately any persons who 
do not appear to belong to the campus 
community. No one can afford to take any 
risks, for an armed robber will shoot if 
cornered.” 

“It’s always seemed impossible to me 
that anything like this could happen here, 
and yet our campus is wide open and 
there are many people who come and go 
all the time,” Dean Thomas I. Cook said. 

“I am grateful that problems such as 
these come from itinerants and not from 
within our campus, however; and I am 
extremely pleased with the concern which 
students have shown and the maturity 
with which the incidents were met by 
each of those involved.” 

(AT MIDWEEK three students had re- 
ported hold-ups: Billy Copeland on May 
14; and Jack Milam and Jeff Kelly in 
separate incidents on May 18.) 

Dean Cook expressed special apprecia- 
tion of the attitude “of the young men of 
the campus in feeling personally respon- 
sible for the young women of the campus.” 


Sayers said. 

Typical of this personality, he describes 
a quiet walk around a lake on which he 
was motivated to write a song about a 
butterfly which he presented in chapel. 

“THE TREES had fallen in and died. 
The limbs had been bleached white just 


like bones. It was early in the morning 
with the dew all around. I saw it all and 
was lonely. 


“I went back to my room and wrote 80 
percent of the butterfly song and then felt 
tremendous.” 

Peter has been writing songs for a little 
more than a year. He feels that he as well 
as other musicians are much more success- 
ful in their performances if the music they 
perform is their own. 

“IT IS LIKE having a complete sculp- 
ture made for you by the creator.” 

Tomorrow night’s performance will be 
an informal, fun, thoughtful, musical pre- 
sentation of these two men’s personalities. 

Their promise to be human performers 
rather than gilt-edged stars will provide a 
valuable experience for all who attend. 
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= Choral groups to present 
_ final appearances of year 


Lipscomb’s two choral groups— 
A Cappella singers and Eleventh 
Hour contemporary chorale—give 
their final concerts of the 1969-70 
year tonight and Monday night, 
respectively, both free and open to 
the public. 

Under direction of Paul Down- 
ey, instructor in music, the two 
groups have toured widely but 
have appeared in few programs on 
campus. 

THE A CAPPELLA singers had 
a successful 10-day tour during 
the spring holidays that included 
performances in such cities as 


Pensacola, Mobile and Gainesville. 

Their concert is scheduled in 
the auditorium of the Granny 
White Church of Christ at 8 p.m. 

“This building was selected for 
the final concert to be performed 
for Lipscomb students, faculty and 
staff members because of its ex- 
cellent accoustics,’ Downey has 
explained. 

The full tour repertoire will be 
sung for a Lipscomb audience for 
the first time tonight, and on the 
program also will be Randall 
Thompson’s “The Peaceable King- 
dom,” which has been a popular 


Summer quarter expected 


to hit 1000 mark on June 22 


by Susan Scott 

Summer quarter enrollment is 
expected to reach 1,000 this year 
as students take advantage of the 
compact nine-week quarter begin- 
ning with registration June 22. 

Students planning to attend 
classes this summer should obtain 
a schedule and see their counse- 
lors by May 28. 

THE MANY advantages of at- 
tending summer quarter are rec- 
ognized by faculty and students 
alike. 

Vice-President Willard Collins 
stressed that summer students 
may pre-register for fall classes 
and reserve their dormitory 
rooms early. 

“The summer student will have 
preference in all sections of 
crowded fall classes. “This is 
especially helpful for freshmen. 

“Summer quarter is also the 
outdoor quarter. There are so 
many activities in which the stu- 
dent may participate. 

“We will open all the dormitory 
space needed,” he said. 

NEARLY 500 students have al- 
ready reserved rooms for summer 
quarter. 

Rooms may be reserved by 
making a $10 deposit at the busi- 
ness office and taking the receipt 
to the dormitory supervisor. 

The vice-president favors the 
three-year plan of graduation by 
attending summer quarters. 

“Tt is like saving a year of your 
life,” he said. 

Three-year graduate Vicki Bruer 
likes summer quarter the best þe- 


cause “the classes are better and 
the people are closer. 

“I BELIEVE one advantage of 
graduating in three years is that a 
student can finish college while 


expenses aren’t as high,” she said.’ 


Dean Craig emphasized the un» 
certain draft situation for men 
and the difficulty in finding work 
today. 

“There is.a great advantage in 
finishing as much college work as 
possible as quickly as possible.” 

He pointed out that more money 
for government loans is available 
to summer students desiring finan- 
cial aid. 

Ample vacation time is also af- 
forded to summer students by al- 
lowing over two weeks before 
summer quarter starts and four 
weeks afterwards. 


number for the A Capella sing- 
ers. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR cho- 
rus, named for the fact that when 
it was organized in the winter 
quarter it had to find “an lith 
hour rehearsal time” 
crowded schedules, will perform 
at 8 p.m. in Alumni Auditorium. 

“This performance is very im- 
portant to us,” Downey said. “We 
look forward to singing just for 
Lipscomb, since we have sung for 
so many other schools and 
groups.” 

The chorale will be in Knoxville 
to sing at the University of Ten- 
nessee tomorrow evening, and last 
Friday it performed at a city-wide 
junior-senior banquet in Cincin- 
nati. 

BUILDING its concert program 
around the theme, “brotherhood 
and love of humanity,” the group 
will sing such songs as “The Age 
of Aquarius,’ “What the World 
Needs Now Is Love,” “Never, My 
Love,” “Enter the Young,” “The 
Song Is Love,” “Words,? and will 
feature the following solos and 
duos: 

“A Gift of Song,” Eddy , Mont- 
gomery; “Come Saturday Morn- 
ing,” Debbie Flippen and Kay 
Crawford”; “Epitaph,” Jane Ar- 
nette; “MacArthur Park,” Al Jack- 
son and Sharon Brumit; “Put a 
Little Love in Your Heart,” Alice 
Milton; and “Gypsy Rover,” by 
Jackson. 

Janet McMahan is pianist for 


the group, Myron Bryant plays 
drums, and guitarists include 
Steve Lee, Al Jackson, Chris 


Parker and Ben Parker. 


because of, 


Sayers welcomed | 


Peter Sayers is introduced to a Lipscomb chapel audience by Vicki 
Bruer and Bruce Breegle, student body officers, who arranged for the 
Sayers-Blake concert in Alumni Auditorium tomorrow night. 


Footlighters to host annual 
‘Spring Spotlights’ program 


“Spring Spotlights,’ annual 
awards program and variety show 
sponsored by Lipscomb Footlight- 
ers, will be held May 28 at 8 p.m. 
in Alumni Auditorium, with ad- 
mission free. 

Entertainment will feature the 
theme, ‘Iceland,’ tying in with 
the scheduled USO tour of Dr. 
Jerry Henderson and Lipscomb 
dramatists which will include Ice- 
land and other northern military 


posts. 
ESTELLA WALTON will be 
among the entertainers spot- 


1970-71 ‘Who's Who’ announced 


class. He is a history major and 
is president-elect of Circle K. 

ANOTHER NASHVILLIAN, 
Miss Ryan is majoring in biology. 
She is a member of K-ettes, 
serves on the staff of both the 
BABBLER and the Backlog, and 
is following a pre-medical pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Shaub, a junior biology 
major, is also from Nashville, and 
is the current “Miss Lipscomb.” 
She is a member of Kappa Chi. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Miss Sherwood is a junior psy- 
chology major from Madison, Ind. 
She is a member of K-ettes, 
Gamma Lambda social club, and 
is associate editor of the Back- 
log. 

FROM PADUCAH, KY., Switzer 
is a member of Collegiate Civitans, 
Beta Tau social club and is active 
in intramural sports. He is a 
junior math major. 

Tomlinson, also a math major 
from Paducah, is a member of 


Collegiate Civitians and Beta Tau 
social club. He is an assistant 
dormitory supervisor in High Rise. 

Miss Turney, a junior elemen- 
tary education major from Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., is a member of 
K-ettes and Delta Sigma social 
club. 

Miss Williams is from Louis- 
ville, Ky., and is a member of 
SNEA. She has consistently been 
on the Honor Roll. She is a jun- 
ior elementary education major. 


Lumpkin: It's a big world out there Barnaby! 


by Deby K. Samuels 

“Out there, there’s a big world 
out there, Barnaby!—filled with 
stuffed whales, dancing lessons, 
roast pheasants, and girls! Oh 
Cornelius!” 

“Hello Dolly” will be long re- 
membered on the Lipscomb cam- 
pus for several outstanding rea- 
sons, not the least being 15th quar- 
ter Barry Lumpkin’s portrayal of 
the shy, naive, constantly-quaking 
young store clerk, Barnaby 
Tucker. 

“THE MOST difficult thing I’ve 
ever had to do was teach class 
after acting the fool as Barnaby 
Tucker,” said Barry who teaches 
music classes at David Lipscomb 
Elementary School. 

“The kids were so excited. 
Some came backstage after the 
show. I was stunned, and they 
obviously were. 

“ Dolly’ was the most wonder- 
ful experience of my life. The 
people were wonderful to work 
with. There’s nothing in the world 
like Christians producing a show 
like ‘Dolly!” 

Offstage, “Barnaby” is an easily 
likeable fellow who, as his onstage 
counterpart, delights those about 
him with his constant good humor. 

“To me the most rewarding ful- 
fillment in the world is doing for 
others. When I’m doing for my- 
self I’m completely miserable. 

“The thing I fear most is ob- 
scurity. I don’t want to leave so 
little an impression that I’m for- 
gotten. I like people and like 
them to like me. 

“THIS CAN give you a strange 


feeling, because you just don’t jive 
with some people. When I offend 
anyone I can’t stand it. 

“One of my biggest problems is 
my mouth. It’s not always easy to 
figure out the good in people and 
talk about it rather than talking 
about the bad, which we don’t 
need.” 

Barry describes himself as mel- 
ancholy, lying somewhere on a 
scale between quiet and shy and 
loud and boisterous with a li’l bit 
o’ the philosophical thrown in— 
not bad for somebody who lives 
on bologna-Miracle Whip-and- 
peanut butter sandwiches. 

A music major, this Memphis- 
born student finds that music 


Barry Lumpkin is in one of his 
typical service roles, playing a 
piano accompaniment for “Hello 
Dolly” practice as Lark Johnston 
turns the pages. 


plays an immense role in his life. 
He was featured as piano concerto 
soloist at Lipscomb during his 
junior year and leads the ‘“close- 
knit” bassoon: section in the DLC 
band (“Carol and Annette and I, 
we stick together!’”) for which he 
was elected student conductor. 


“I DON’T HAVE the feeling : 


about music that most people 
have. They approach music very 
selfishly. Instead of being a musi- 
cian trying to give to people, the 
attitude is ‘I’ve got to be great,’ 
This hurts musicianship so much. 

“You shouldn’t work just to 
gain glory and be great. You will 
be great if you should be, just do 
the best you can.” 

Barry also has some decided 
views toward music. 

“T hate rock music. By this I 
mean the piercing, loud, pitiful 
racket that destroys the ears and is 
nothing more than noise pollution. 

“There is some really good 
pop-rock music and gobs of' seri- 
ous literature that is good. It’s 
tragic that so - many are so 
closed-minded about music. 

“Generally those who study 
music only accept serious music. 
I think there’s more meat there, 
but still there’s a place to enjoy 
modern music.” 

BARRY’S DAYS are filled with 
not only musical pursuits, but he 
is a photographer as well, doing 
“weddings and banquets at reas- 
onable rates,” he plugged. 

Another interesting side of Bar- 
ry’s personality is brought to light 
by the fact that he spent last sum- 
mer working as a radio and TV 


Anytime 


announcer on station KISW in 
Sitka, Alaska. “God’s earth is 
beautiful in that spot.” 

Time, therefore, is an important 
factor in his active life. 

“T think people waste more time 
than they can possibly imagine. 
There is really plenty of time. I 
found that out during ‘Dolly.’ ” 

Barry hopes to eventually teach 
music on the college level. When 
asked how he feels about the col- 
lege situation today he said: 

“T don’t think things will change 
drastically in the next few years. 
Rioting is not very smart. 
you. try to change 
through rioting you’re doing the 
very thing to tear everything 
down. y 

“IT’S LIKE blowing up a candy 
store because you can’t have a 
piece of candy. By staying within 
the structure you can do amazing 
things. If people won’t open their 
eyes, then there’s more than one 
door in a building.” 

Barry has enjoyed his 15 quar- 
ters at Lipscomb and has a few 
odd suggestions before graduating 
this June. 

“We could use a few incidental 
items like a brand new music de- 
partment with lots of practice 
rooms and tuned pianos, an acous- 
tically perfect auditorium—just a 
small one, 600 people or so,—and 
a TV and radio station. Can you 
imagine having chapel piped into 
the rooms?” 

Barry Lumpkin and his improb- 
able name will be graduating in 
two weeks ending his 15 quarter 
millenium at Lipscomb. 


lighted, and J. R. Wears will be 
master of ceremonies. 

A highlight of the program wll 
be “Does Diary,’ presented’ by 
Dr. Henderson—his annual assess- 
ment of the year’s drama activities 
at Lipscomb. 

Dr. Henderson will also present 
the “Tottie” acting awards given 
annually to the best performers. 

Judges of the two major pro- 
ductions presented this year—‘“All 
the Way Home” and “Hello 
Dolly!”—are Miss Nancy Climer, 
George Brazil, Mrs. Kitty Sharp 
and Ed Ferguson. 

THEY HAVE nominated the 
following candidates for the “Tot- 
tie? awards, which are named in 


honor of Mrs. Carroll B. Ellis, 
wife of the chairman of the speech 
department: 

Al Jackson, “Hello Dolly!”, and 
Gaius Overton, “All the Way 


- Home,” Best Actor in leading role; 


Donna Huckaby, “Hello Dolly!” 
and Nancy Raney, “All the Way 
Home,” Best Actress. 

Gary Cowan, Barry Lumpkin 
and Neil Rhoads, “Hello Dolly!”, 
and David Paine, “All the Way 
Home,” Best Actor in supporting 
role; Best Actress, Debbie Flippen, 
“Hello Dolly!”, and Emily Presley, 
Cathy Smoak and Becky Womack, 
“All the Way Home.” 

Billy Copeland and J. R. Wears, 
both in “Hello Dolly!”, Best Actor 
in non-featured role; Pam Day, 
Dorris Jean Smith, “Hello Dolly!”, 
and Paula Street, “All the Way 
Home,” Best Actress. 


Students plan 
art Hang-up’ 


Lipscomb’s annual Spring Art 
Festival will be in the form of a 
“clothes line” exhibit this year, in- 
structor Rudy Sanders has an- 
nounced. 

It will also be a one-day event, 
scheduled from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
May 28, weather permitting. 

IF IT RAINS, the art depart- 
ment will reschedule it for the 
same hours on May 29. 

Then, if the rain continues, the 
project will probably have to be 
abandoned, Sanders said. 

About 35 or 40 of his art stu- 
dents plan to hang out their work 
somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Alumni Auditorium steps. 

Some of the prints, paintings, 
drawings, etc., will be offered for 
sale at nominal prices, and these 
will have price tags attached. 

“WE BELIEVE more students, 
teachers and staff members will 
see the art students’ work dis- 
played in this fashion than if we 
followed the usual custom of 
hanging it in one of our buildings 
and leaving it up for a week or 
so,’ Sanders said. 

“If everybody knows it will be 
up one day only, and that’s it, they 
will take time to view it right 
then, if they are at all interested.” 


Finals set today 


Bisons grab tournament bid 


by Randal Burton 
For the second year in a row, 
Lipscomb’s baseball team has won 
a berth in the District 24 NAIA 
baseball playoffs. 


The Bisons were scheduled to! 


play Carson-Newman College, the 
VSAC entry in the district compe- 
tition, yesterday at Williamsburg, 
Ky. Cumberland College of Ken- 
tucky is the host team. 

WINNER OF that game will 
play the winner of the contest be- 
tween Christian Brothers College 
of Memphis and Cumberland Col- 
lege today at 2 p.m. 

Last year DLC won the opener 
over Cumberland but fell to Car- 
son-Newman in the finals. 

Winning three out of the last 
four games, the Bisons ended the 
season with a 29-12 record. 

Their final defeat came as an 
upset at the hands of Lambuth 
College, which scored three runs 
in the top of the 10th on two er- 
rors to make the final score 10-8. 

FINAL VICTORIES last week 
came over Fisk University, a top 
contender for the district playoffs, 


Meeting of minds 
Coach Ken Dugan and Mark Mas- 
sey go into conference along the 
third base line. 


MMMM UU UU 


and over Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, cross-town rival defeated in 
two games, one in Onion Dell and 
one on TSU’s playing field at 
Hadley Park. 

Carson-Newman enters the 
tournament with a 17-6 record, 
while Christian Brothers College 
is 37-11 and Cumberland is 12-7. 
Lipscomb lost its chance for a 
30-game win record in the Lam- 
buth defeat. 

BUTCH STINSON, whose record 
is 6-2, was to start the opening 
game for Lipscomb. He set a new 
school record this year by striking 
out 88 batters, passing the old 
mark of 60 held by Dennis Green. 

Tom Jones, Carson-Newman’s 
ace, was expected to pitch in the 
game against the Bisons. He was 
credited with the win last year 
that eliminated the Bisons. 

THE WINNER of the district 
tournament earns the right to 
compete in the regionals. That 
part of the NAIA playoffs is 
scheduled to be played in Knox- 
ville sometime next week. It will 
be double elimination where the 
district is single elimination. 

Dugan commented on the dis- 
trict tournament. “None knows 
what the outcome will be. Every 
thing rests on one game, so there’s 


no room for mistakes. If we play 
good ball we could win, but we 


can’t afford many mistakes.” 


EVEN THOUGH the Bisons have 
participated in the district tourna- 
ment several times in the last 
few. years, the last victory was in 
1966 when the team won the dis- 
trict, but lost in the regionals. A 
lot of people considered pitching 
the weakness at that time. 

This year however, Dugan is 
relying heavily on his pitching and 
the team’s hitting. 

“All the pitchers have rested 
and should be ready to go if we 
need them,” he continued. “We’ve 
been taking batting practice and 
working on weak areas this week, 
trying to keep in shape during the 
layoff. ” 

Eight of coach Ken Dugan’s re- 
gulars are batting over .300 this 
year, while the team average is 
.309. Seve Garner and Stinson 
lead in the pitching department 
with records of 8-0 and 6-2 respec- 
tively. y 

Several new records which have 
been set this year include Stin- 
son’s 88 strickouts, Farrell Gean’s 
seven home runs as well as the 
record for doubles, RBI’s, and sea- 
son record. Others could fall in 
the tournament play. 


—J. Zimmerly 


A long stretch 


First baseman Jack Bledsoe makes the long stretch to nip a Tennessee 


State University player. 


Linksmen take third as 
Castle shoots medalist 


by Bob Sircy 
Bill Castle, Lipscomb’s leading 
linksman, placed as medalist in 
the NAIA District 24 playoffs May 
18 to qualify for the national meet 
June 9-12 in Liberty, Mo. 
The district match was played 
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Several qualify for nationals 


Track team tops District 24 


by Sam Frame 

Five Bison track men qualified 
for the NAIA national meet in an 
impressive team victory in the 
NAIA District 24 track meet at 
Lexington, Ky., last week. 

The Bisons won five events and 
placed in 16 of the 17 events to 
run up a total score of 59 points. 


J e 
Baseball statistics 

Player Games BA Bat Runs Hits 2B 3B HR RBI SO BB PO A SB HBP Er. FA 
Brantley 10 500 14 4 7 1 — — 2 3 436 4 1 — 2 .160 
Bledsoe 39. 3960) 47.21 17 2° 1.1 8 8 23114 4 5 1 4 _ .960 
Lindsey 40 355 130 39 46 9 2 4 34 7 21 315 16 8 1 14 957 
Minnick 37 354 96 18 34 6 2 2 21 20 18 144 22 — 2 5 970 
Gean 41 350 137 36 48 13 3 7 43 24 21 39 469 8 B20 IT 832 
Evans 28 328 -119 23 39. 2° 1 To I2 23 8 — 3 .895 
Jamison. 32 323 93 29 30 3 5 1 18 9 19 4% — 140 LT. 2° ET K i 
Smith 31 .310 71 20 22 2 — — 16 1999 BOG 20 ee T Re Oke 
Garner 40 .304 125 32 38 6 1 5 43 29 32. 3975 & 1 14° .870 
Massey 40 302 116 30 3 5 3 2 22 16 16 45 — 6 — 4 915 
Heady 93 275 40 711 1 — — 5 9 4 10 1 2 — 2 ,846 
Stinson 32 574. 84 16 23 3 1 2 14 16 13 19 23 — — 255.955 
Matthews 28 .238 42 11 10 1 — — 4 22 PEII Te at Sa eo 
Baker 33 234 77 16 18 2 2 — 12 13 17 50 42 5 So Se A R E 
Black, D. 17 067 15 7 Fe EE SA ACI Ey at ge Dement oe E .150 
Albright TVs ES a ORR K ae, ST R a e E ig A AS A AO a arcs ar 1.000 
Doody 1 804 AE N n Ba 6 2 hah a 1 965 
Mitchell 4 ,250 Aes bo oe pee eee eB T F000 
Burns 12 .095 A 4 é — — — 2 2 5 4 3 — — : = 
Hardison 8 .000 0 — — — = — — — — i 

"309 1270 321 393 59 27 25 276 223 259 136 317 58 13 17 -128 
Pitcher G-CG Inn. Pit. Hits Runs Er. SO BB HB Balks Won Lost Pct. ERA 
Garner 9-4 5824 34 18 12 60 21 3 0 8 0 1.000 1.84 
Stinson 10-5 7124 50 24 19 88 44 1 0 6 2 .150 2.38 
Albright 16-1 4114, 35 19 11 40 it 1 0 4 2 666 2.39 
Doody 12-4 6314 58 33 22 58 25 2 0 5 4 556 3.13 
Burns 12-2 6224 47 39 29 77 49 1,2 5 3 .625 4.17 
Mitchell 4 713 8 5 6 3 1 0 0 0 000 6.16 
Hardison 8-1 16 18 18 11 9 22 1 0 1 1 .500 6.19 

17 321 250 157 109 338 171 10 2 29 12 «4797 3.06 
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VanCleave chosen MVP as 


girls’ intramural slate ends 


Brenda VanCleave was chosen 
most valuable player in women’s 
intramural tournament play for 
the spring quarter during the past 
week. 

THE ALL-STAR softballers were 
also named, including Peggy Rob- 
erts, Elaine Scott, Ora Kay Thed- 
ford, Paula Hembree, Martha 
Hickerson, Brenda, Rosemary 
James, Phyllis Huddleston and 
Andi Williamson. 

Earning positions on the second 
All-Star nine are Theresa Shock- 
ley, Sara Clark, Marcia Salmons, 
Harriet Jackson, Nancy Elliott, 
Melinda 'Earheart, Ruth Ferguson, 
Diane Wilson and Becky Albright. 

The All-Stars will play the 
champion Black Hawks on May 
21, and the Rebels and Marauders 
will be battling it out for the sec- 
ond place position in the tourna- 
ment. 

The final soft ball standings, 
before the playoff for second place, 


had the Black Hawks as overall 
champions with a 5-0 record, the 
Rebels and Maraudors tied with 
a 3-2 slate, the Leprechons and 
Vactors with a 2-3 record, and 
the Yellow Jackets winless in five 
attempts. 

IF THE REBELS took the play- 
off, they are practically assured 
of the girls’ overall intramural 
championship, having won the bas- 
ketball and volley ball competi- 
tion. If the Rebels lose, the Black 
Hawks are virtually assured of 
the title. 

The last remaining intramural 
competition was the archery tour- 
nament that was held at the Onion 
Dell yesterday afternoon. This was 
not expected to play a big roll 
in the final standings. 

Delta Sigma ousted Kappa Chi, 
13-12, in the social club division 
last week—the only action of the 
week. 


KENTUCKY State University 
was second with four firsts and 
3314 points followed by Cumber- 
land College with 27 and VSAC 
champion Carson-Newman Col- 
lege at 22. 

Lipscomb swept the high jump 
competition and won firsts in the 
mile, two mile, 220-yard dash and 
triple jump. 

Ronnie Cope was the only Bison 
to win two events as he captured 
the mile run in 4.22 and the two- 
mile run in a time of 9.38.0. 

LOUIS ALLEN narrowly missed 
a double win as he was beaten out 
at the string in a 9.8 100-yard 
dash after he had won the 220- 
yard in a time of 21.6. 


Into orbit 


Chuck Allyn puts the “heave to 
it” in the shotput event. 


Other winners for the Bisons 
were Sandy Saunders in the high 
jump with a leap of 6'4”; Buddy 
Martin in the javelin; and Ken 
Durham in the triple jump. 

Cope, Allen, Saunders, Martin 
and Durham have now all quali- 
field for the NAIA national track 
meet to be held in Billings, Mon- 
tana, June 5-6. 


Allen also ran a leg on the mile 
relay team and the 440-yard relay 
team, each of which finished sec- 
ond. 

BESIDES winning in the javelin 
competition, senior Buddy Martin 
ran third in the quarter mile, 
fourth in the intermediate hurdles 
and a leg on the second-place 
quarter-mile and mile relay 
teams. 

This victory marks the first time 
the Bison track team has won 
sole possession of the District 24 
championship. Last year the team 
tied 76 all with this year’s second- 
place team, Kentucky State. 

“The reason for our success this 
year is that we haven’t had a team 
with a few individual stars, but 
rather a balanced team that could 
place in every event,’ Coach Steve 
Barron said. 

“This hasn’t been a good year 
for us in dual meet competiton, 
but we have been very successful 
in our big meets as we won the 
TIAC indoor and outdoor cham- 
pionships, our own invitational, 
and the District 24.” 


by Tansi Resort Golf Club near 
Crossville, Tenn. 

Dr. Ralph E. Samples, golf 
coach, will make the trip with 
Castle to Liberty in June. 

LIPSCOMB placed third in the 
district meet with 311, losing to 
Cumberland College of Kentucky 
with 301, and ranking close to 
second-place Milligan College 
with 307. 

Castle’s winning score was a 
low 69. Dick Morris and Ole 
Olson shot 79 and 80 respectively, 
while Lynn Cockerham shot 83 
and Bill Crosby finished in 84 
strokes. 

“Competition was pretty stiff, 
but I was well pleased with the 
season and the team’s, efforts,” 
Coach Samples said. 

FIVE SENIORS WERE on this 
year’s squad, including Castle, 
Crockerham, George Barber, WIt 
Kihn and Russ Fineran. 

Returning next year will be 
Morris, Olson, Crosby, Tommy 
Williams and Jack Henson. 

Coach Samples’ team finished 
the regular season with a 13-5 
record—one of the best ever to be 
posted by a DLC golf team. 
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Stop sign? 
Coach Ken Dugan throws up his 


hands to stop charging Jim Min- 
nick. 


—J. Zimmerly 


Out! 
Dave Lindsey tries in vain to upset the double-play attempt by 


_ Tennessee State’s shortstop. 
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Evins to speak 


Lipscomb graduates 256 


Lipscomb’s June graduating 
class of 256 men and women will 
hear Congressman Joe L. Evins 
deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at 7 p.m., June 6. 

Graduation exercises will be 
held. on the mall between the 
Lipscomb Dining Center and 
Alumni Auditorium. President 
Athens Clay Pullias will confer 
B.A. or B.S. degrees on the mem- 
bers of Lipscomb’s 23rd June sen- 
ior college class, and Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig and Vice-President 
Willard Collins will present special 
awards. 

CONGRESSMAN EVINS, of 
Smithville, Tenn., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a member of the 
Lipscomb Board of Directors and 


Granny White 
invites Durham, 
Adams to speak 


by Jane Arnold 


Two members of the June grad- 
uating class, Michael F. Adams 
and Kenneth R. Durham, Jr., have 
been invited by the church of 
Christ on Granny White Pike to 
speak at their regular services 
next Sunday. 


Durham 


Adams 


Each year for the past decade, 
two outstanding preachers in the 
graduating classes at Lipscomb 
have been selected to speak to the 
Granny White congregation on the 
Sunday preceding a commence- 
ment. 

A COMMITTEE headed by Dr. 
Batsell Barrett Baxter, chairman 
of the Bible department, recom- 
mends students for the honor on 
the basis of their abilities which 
lead toward the ideal evangelist. 

Elders of the church extend a 
special invitation to members of 
the June class to attend Sunday 
services there next week to hear 
Adams speak at the 10 a.m. hour, 
and Durham at the 6 p.m. service. 

Last June, John Parsons, speech 
major from Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
Kenny Barfield, Florence, Ala., 
speech major, spoke at the morn- 
ing and evening services, respec- 
tively. 

ADAMS HAS served during 
1969-70 as president of Circle K 
International, a position that has 
given him opportunity to make a 
trip to Vietnam in the fall, and to 
have a conference with President 
Richard Nixon in Washington 
during the winter quarter. 

He will receive the B.A. degree 
in speech and has received a grant 
for graduate studies leading to the 
Ph.D. degree in this field at Ohio 
State University. He is married 
to the former Mary Lynn Eth- 
ridge, a 1969 December graduate. 

Durham served as president of 
the Lipscomb student body during 
last fall and winter quarters and 
is also majoring in speech. He, 
too, has a grant for a doctoral 
program in speech, but he will be 
studying at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of 
Circle K Club. 

Both Adams and Durham have 
preached for various congrega- 
tions in the midstate area while 
completing their studies at Lips- 


comb. 


is known in the nation’s capital as 
“Dean of ‘Tennessee Congress- 
men.” 

Dean Craig will present the 
valedictorian’s. medal to Carolyn 
Creswell Weeks, who is graduat- 
ing summa cum laude with a 
gradepoint average of 3.91. 

The Goodpasture Bible Award, 
given by B. C. Goodpasture to the 
student preacher graduating in 
each class with the highest aca- 
demic average, will be presented 
by Vice-President Collins to Ken- 
neth R. Durham, Jr., with a grade- 
point average of 3.72. 

Goodpasture, who is editor of 
The Gospel Advocate, was vale- 
dictorian of Lipscomb’s junior col- 
lege class of 1918 with a straight 
A record. 

Lipscomb began the practice of 
holding the June commencement 
outdoors last year, because it is no 
longer possible to accommodate 
the large number of graduates and 
their families and friends in 
Alumni Auditorium. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree 
in the June class are: 


Michael Fred Adams, speech, magna 
cum laude; Richard Lee Akins, Bible, 
cum laude; Danny Neil Allen, psychol- 
ogy, Reba Sharon Atkin, English; 
Mary Jane Barnes, biology, cum laude; 
Judy Allyson Beck, sociology; Stanley 
L. Bise, chemistry; Dennis Lee Bissett, 
Bible, cum laude. 

Howard Edison Boggess Jr., Bible; 
Trudy Liene Bottomley, elementary 
education; Bruce M. Breegle, speech; 
Jerry David Brooks, English; Bert 
Brown, speech; Albert Henry Bryan 
III, biology and chemistry. 

Marsha Owens Buffington, psychol- 
ogy, cum laude; Nancy Elaine Bum- 
pous, art; Mary Virginia Burton, math- 
ematics, magna cum laude; Robert 
Allen Butler, history; Doris Ann 
Campbell, English; Denise Maria Car- 
els, music; Roseann Cassetty, art; Har- 
old R. Cates, sociology; Gary Martin 


Castleberg, sociology; Curtis Dale 
Chandler, Bible; Melcie Jane Childers, 
sociology. 


David Allen Church, history; Danny 
Gray Cleaver, Bible; Lynnwood M. 
Cockerham, mathematics, cum laude; 
Charles Richard Collett, sociology; 
Donna Elaine Conner, speech; Terry 
Jane Cook, speech; Thomas Donald 
Cox, mathematics; Larry Wayne Craig, 
English, magna cum laude. 

David Paul Crockett, business man- 
agement; Daniel Frank DeLoach, 
speech; Kathryn Louise Dickerson, art; 
Joseph Terrance Donnelly, sociology; 
Leslie James Downes, sociology; Paula 
Earlene Driver, English; Carolyn Ann 
Duckworth, mathematics; Kenneth 
Ray Durham Jr., speech, magna cum 
laude; Constance Gale Edwards, art; 
Janice Carolynn Elliott, biology. 

Sandra Ellison, sociology, cum laude; 
Marilyn R. Epperly, speech and art; 
Yvonne Marie Evans, sociology; Cly- 
detta Fulmer, art, magna cum laude; 


Sarah Keith Gamble, sociology; Joan 
Marie Gentry, speech; Eva Gaile Gian- 
sante, mathematics; Phillip Eugene 
Gibbs, speech. j 

Victoria Kay Gilbert, sociology; Re- 
gina Gish, mathematics; Nancy Ellen 
Goff, elementary education, magna cum 
laude; William Howard Goodin, biol- 
ogy, cum laude; Kenneth Paul Gossett, 
Bible; Barbara Jo Granlee, sociology; 
Johnny Claiborne Graves, physics; 
Mary Linda Grissom, mathematics; 
Janet Elizabeth Guin, mathematics, 
magna cum laude. 

Michael Raymond Hackney, chemis- 
try; Cheryl Lynn Hale, Spanish; Mary 
Katherine Heitman, psychology; Carl 
Anthony Helms, physics and mathe- 
matics, magna cum laude; Cynthia Lee 
Henderson, English; Janice Dale Hess, 
history; Harry Lee Holliday, speech; 
Terry Gowen Horn, speech. ; 

Nelson David Isonguyo,: sociology; 
Sandra Jill Jackson, ` English; John 
Lawrence Jayne Jr., chemistry; Gerald 
R. Jerkins, chemistry; Bonnie . Susan 
Jinkins, sociology; Glenn Alan Jobe, 
psychology; Carroll Sherwood Jones, 
psychology; Patricia Ann Joyner, soci- 
ology; James D. Keller, German, cum 
laude; Kenneth Roger Kerns, psychol- 
ogy; Harold O. Truth, Bible. 

John Patrick Kesler, sociology; An- 
toine Farid Khoury, accounting; Daniel 
Hayden King, Bible; Dan Wallace 
Kirby, psychology; Jane Marie Laven- 
der, religious education, cum laude; 
Thomas Phillips Lawrence II, business 
management; Kenneth Dale Livings- 
ton, chemistry, cum laude. 

Jamès Robert Lloyd Jr., psychology; 
John Thurman Mann, biology; William 
Albert Manuel, biology; Robert Gerald 
Masterson, Bible, cum laude; Paul 
Rayden Matthews, physics; Robert Se- 
ward Matthews, sociology; David Neal 
Mayo, mathematics; Linda Diane Mays, 
French, 

Susan Lynne McBee, sociology; Rob- 
ert McKay, political science; Thomas 
J. McMeen Jr., mathematics, cum laude; 
Charles Clayton Moore Jr., psychology; 
Joseph Clark Nevins, sociology; Wanda 
Genise Newborn, sociology; Charles 
Lynn Newman, Bible, cum laude; Cur- 
tis Newman Jr., sociology; Timothy 
Medling Overton, speech; Deborah Ma- 
rie Owens, sociology. 

Sarah Jean Owens, English; Larry 
Lee Padgett, psychology; James Wes- 
ley Parnell Jr., speech and Bible; Joan 
Leslie Paul, French; Stephen Landis 
Peden, English; Mary Patricia Perry, 
psychology. 

Richard LeVan Pigg, Bible; Daniel 
R. Powell, psychology; Clyde Redford, 
political science; Linda Kay Rich, Eng- 
lish; Buford Franklin Richey Jr., so- 
ciology; Janet Elaine Riddick, psychol- 
ogy; Connie Riley, biology; David 
Marvin Robison, history; Joseph Ed- 
ward Robling, psychology. 

Rebecca Ann Rogers, English, magna 
cum laude; Ruth Ann Sampson, ele- 
mentary education; Barbara Adams 
Shannon, French; James A. Shannon, 
speech; Milton Wyatt Shaw, speech; 
Carol Ann Shearer, sociology, cum 
laude; David Daryl Shoemaker, psy- 
chology. $ 

Kenneth O. Slater, sociology; Linda 
Jinkins Smith, biology; Norma Eliza- 
beth Smith, history; Terrence Robert 
Smith, German; John Rhodes Steger, 
speech; Charles Lawrence Story, 
chemistry; Judy E. Swaim, history, 
magna cum laude; Patty Jane Thed- 
ford, history, cum laude. 

Robert Clayton Thomas, speech; 
James Warren Toms, psychology; 


(Continued on page 3) 


Graduation preview, 1970 


Two coeds 


to receive 


Frances Pulliasawards 


by Susan Scott 


Carolyn Creswell Weeks, Union 
City, Tenn., and Mary Burton, 
Nashville, will receive the Frances 
Pullias Awards personally pre- 
sented by Mrs. Athens Clay Pul- 
lias to one or more members of 
each Lipscomb graduating class. 

Mrs. Pullias will present the 
awards at the reception honoring 
the June graduates and their fam- 
ilies, which she and President 
Pullias will give on June 6 from 4 
to 6 p.m. in the Frances Pullias 
Room. of the Lipscomb Dining 
Center. 

THE AWARDS are appro- 
priately engraved silver goblets 
which Mrs. Pullias gives to the 
graduate or graduates who in 
moral character, scholarship and 
cultural and personal qualities 
have achieved high distinction at 
Lipscomb. She initiated the pre- 
sentation several years ago to en- 
courage Lipscomb students to as- 
pire to the highest standards in 
these important areas of distinc- 
tion. 

Congressman and Mrs. Joe L. 
Evins of Smithville, Tenn., and 
Washington, D.C., have been in- 
vited to join President and Mrs. 
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= ored at awards ceremonies highest grade-point average in Ann Cordray of Nashville. = 
= today in both chapels for their Greek for the 1969-70 school This award is given to the stu- = 
= outstanding accomplishments in year. It is presented by mem- dent who is potentially the = 
= various fields. bers of the Prather family. most outstanding homemaker. = 
= Club trophies awarded for Vickie Carlotta Miller will The Procter and Gamble = 
= achieving the highest number of receive the National Account- Company is also giving an = 
= points in interclub competition ing Association Award as the award to the home economics = 
= throughout the year were pre- top student majoring in ac- student who has not received = 
= sented to Alpha Tau men’s club counting. Miss Miller is from previous recognition in this = 
= and Psi Alpha women’s club. Battle Creek, Mich. field. Frances Barnett, Smyrna, = 
= The Wall Street Journal Given to the Alpha Kappa Tenn., will receive this honor. = 
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= The Student National Educa- The Secretarial Achievement to Jane Lavender of Columbus, = 
= tion Association will present Award, also given in the busi- Ohio. = 
= medals to students deemed best ness administration depart- Gerald Jerkins, editor of the = 
= all-round prospective teachers ment, will go to Joyce Elaine BABBLER, and Ken Slater, ed- = 
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= Burton, Goodlettsville, Tenn., standing chemistry students in okt oe i of P on ṣ 
= will receive the secondary edu- major colleges and universities Campus.” This medal is given 3 
= cation award. across the nation. This hand- by Pi Delta Epsilon national = 
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Pullias in the receiving line at the 
reception. Congressman Evins, a 
member of the Lipscomb Board of 
Directors, will be the commence- 
ment speaker at graduation exer- 
cises which will follow the recep- 
tion at 7 p.m. j 

Formal invitations to the recep- 
tion have been sent to each gradu- 
ate and to his or her parents. In 
addition, President and Mrs. Pul- 
lias have announced that other 
members of their families, as well 
as friends who are on campus for 
the commencement exercises, are 
invited to attend. 

Members of the faculty and 
their wives or husbands will þe 
present during the reception to 
visit with the graduates and their 
guests. 

MRS. PULLIAS has invited the 
following members of the class 
who will graduate with academic 
honors, or have received other 
honors during the year, to serve: 

Sharon Alexander, Barbara 
Barnett, Judy Beck, Janice Boyd, 
Mary Virginia Burton, Deborah 
Butler, Mary Lou Holt Craig, San- 
dra Ellison, Barbara Crouch Fox, 
Nancy Goff, Janet Guin. 

Vickie Jackson, Ila Belle Hol- 
man Keller, Jane Lavender, Patri- 
cia Perry, Patsy Luttrell Robinson, 
Becky Rogers, Judy Swaim, Patty 
Thedford, Sharon Tracey, Carolyn 
Creswell Weeks, and Linda Wiser. 

MRS. WEEKS, who was the first 
president of Psi Alpha social club, 
is listed in “Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities,” 
and has been a member of the 
President’s Student Council, a 
campus beauty, a varsity cheer- 
leader, and a member of the Civi- 
nettes. 

She is married to Charles Rich- 
ard Weeks, a 1969 Lipscomb grad- 
uate, and completed requirements 
for her degree as an elementary 
education major in March. She 
will receive the B.S. degree sum- 
ma cum laude and is valedictorian 
of the June class. 

THE DAUGHTER of Mrs. 
James B. Burton, president of the 
Lipscomb Patrons’ Association, 
and Mr. Burton of Nashville, Miss 
Burton is also listed in “Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and 
Universities,” and is a member of 
the President’s Student Council. 
She has served as president of the 
Bisonettes and vice-president of 
Psi Alpha social club. 

Her major field is mathematics, 
and she will receive the B.A. de- 
gree magna cum laude as a mathe- 
matics major. She is salutatorian 
of the June class. 

Both of the honorees plan to 
teach in Metro Nashville public 
schools this fall. 
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For grads — a challenge 


For the seniors this is the last of what has been for some a four-year or- 
deal and for others a productive experience. 

Yes, for those who were willing to learn—those who were determined to 
know not only what books and teachers had to say, but also to know how to 
understand people as well, it has been rewarding. 

It has been an exciting and difficult time to get an education. Just like the 
rest of the nation, we, too, have learned to face and cope with inconsistencies 


and frustrations. 


It has been a time when we have noted the apparent disparity between 
the truths taught and the policies practiced. We have not always under- 
stood why, but we have realized that some day we will have our chance to 


better these situations. 


The important thing is we have still progressed despite such disappoint- 
ments. Our ideas and attitudes are young and idealistic, but what is most 


important, they are not all wrong. 


The one virtue needed most to accompany our idealism is patience. We 
must have this patience so that some day when we have attained the ability 
to be influential, we may be able to use our influence unselfishly, fairly and 


consistently for the right purposes. 


As we leave here in pursuit of our dreams we must always be conscious of: 
the determinism and courage that must be had to devote our lives to what is 


right rather than what is easy. 


Our goals are high—they have to be. 


Our goals are difficult, for they must be integrated with the needs of the 


nation and the world. 


Summer travel scheduled 


RII. 


by Barry Kelley 

I gave myself a week to develop into 
Nashville’s version of Jesse Stuart. 

Well, I have been flailing away at this 
student teaching ordeal for six weeks now 
at John Trotwood Moore Junior High 
School, and I’m not sure I could teach a 
duck how to waddle. 

I feel myself inextricably mired in the 
quicksand of futility that refuses to kill me 
outright but is swallowing me with the 
same patient deliberance that a rattlesnake 
shows in devouring its prey. 

I WAS WARNED it would be this way 
at first. I was fed that same line that is 
often swallowed by preachers, “You can’t 
reach all of them, but if you can just reach 
one you will have accomplished something 
of inestimable value.” 

But I was something special. I was 
going to be the Richard Burton of the 
teaching profession. I was going to be that 
teacher who exuded such charisma, such 
undefined magnetism, that all students 
would be attracted to my every word, as if 
the answer to all ultimate questions hung 
on what I had to say. 

Saturated with such groundless self-con- 
fidence, I first showcased my inimitable 
talents on a Tuesday, April 14. I was 
given control of two classes that were 
studying “Romeo and Juliet.” 

My first move was to offer for intellec- 
tual consumption some choice morsels of 
historical background pertinent to a read- 
ing of the play. 

At least, I thought they were “choice.” 
But from the mindless, wooden Indian 
stoniness that greeted my presentation, I 
concluded that a change in tactics was 
needed. Pitching my voice in its most 
dramatic key and thinking myself the 
equal of Orson Welles, I recited some se- 
lect passages. 

A DRAMATIC reading of the telephone 
directory would have been just as effec- 
tive. One student even had the audacity to 
suggest that an oral interpretation of the 
“Farmer’s Almanac” would have been just 
as effective. 

I had been confronted with one of the 
most painful truths of teaching—one is 
never guaranteed a receptive audience. 
The truth is the student teacher’s most 
persistent antagonist. It stalks him at 
every period of every day. It haunts him 
in the after-midnight glare of the study 
lamp that illuminates the anxious face of a 
teacher who is weary of struggling to find 
new, original ways to express the most ru- 
dimentary concepts. 

IT EATS AT his soul like a malignancy 
when ideas born of excruciating mental 
labor fall on deaf, inattentive ears. 

They say you learn to roll with the 
punches after a while; that student teach- 
ing is a desensitizing process which ulti- 
mately enables you to cushion your vanity 
against the pin pricks of student disinter- 
est. But I don’t think I will ever get used 
to such sights as seeing a student reading a 
driver’s manual during a class discussion 
of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 

Or two students engaged in a bubble 
gum blowing contest during one of my 
classes. Or the girl who spent a class pe- 


riod drawing unreasonable facsimiles of 


my visage. Or.... 


Dr. Rogers, DLC economics professor, 
to address Canadian government head 


by Betty Billingsley 

‘Extensive traveler, renowned scholar 
and lecturer, and able preacher and 
teacher, Dr. Walter Rogers, Justin Potter 
Distinguished Professor of economics, has 
been invited to Canada to present a series 
of lectures to government officials, home 
economists and district agriculturists. 

Later in the summer Dr. Rogers’ itiner- 
ary includes tours through Russia, Europe 
and the Far East. In Russia, he will at- 
tend international meetings concerning 
economics and visit governmental repre- 
sentatives. 

He is scheduled to speak on Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada, June 3 concerning 
the changes in rural development. Due to 
technological changes, numberous rural 
communities have been decreasing in 
productivity. 

“MANY PEOPLE on the farms are not 
well educated and trained for other occu- 
pations. We hope to institute programs to 
train farm and non-farm workers for new 
jobs,” Dr. Rogers said in discussing these 
changes. 

On June 4 and 5, he will speak before 
the Premier of Canada, his cabinet, and 
also religious leaders from Protestant and 
Catholic church groups. His topic will ‘be 
the role of religion in a changing society. 

“The churches can help people prepare 
for change,” he said of this project. 


“Those with college education can help in 
family relations, counseling and teaching.” 

For study groups, June 10, 11, 12, Dr. 
Rogers will travel to Alberta. There he 
will discuss changes which are taking place 
in our society with especial emphasis on 
the effects of pollution. 

“There are many lakes in Alberta which 
are now being developed,” Dr. Rogers said. 
“We want to make sure individuals use 
proper techniques and do not make the 
same mistakes other have. 

“T am looking forward to getting back 
into this sort of work in social and eco- 
nomic development.” 

NOW MINISTER of the Scottsboro 
Church of Christ on the Ashland City 
Highway near Nashville, Dr. Rogers hopes 
while in Canada to investigate the possibil- 
ities for young men ahd women to go to 
Canada to serve the Lord as vocational 
missionaries. 

Dr. Rogers is well known in Canada, as 
his speaking invitations indicate, having 
taught at the University of Alberta in Ed- 


= monton. In this position, he conducted re- 


search in 1955 concerning irrigation and 
other water use and control in the area. 

In the form of field interviews, he in- 
cluded in this survey the study of the 
practicality of building dams on various 
sites in the province. 

New Mexico State University, Western 


Illinois University, Texas Technological 
College, and Oklahoma State University 
are other places where he has served on 
the faculties. 

HE HAS ADDED to the Lipscomb fac- 
ulty, which he joined last fall as the first 
to hold the chair of Justin Potter Distin- 
guished Professor of economics, a wide va- 
riety of interests, one of which is the de- 
velopment of a workable plan for the bet- 
terment of several aspects of society. ' 

Originally from Lubbock, Texas, Dr. 
Rogers began his education there at Texas 
Technological College. After receiving the 
B.S. degree from this institution, he stud- 
ied at the University of Arizona and Okla- 
homa State University, where he gained 
his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 
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= Student teacher states views 
after quarter in 


classroom 


But student teaching does have its mo- 
ments of exhilaration. That painfully sin- 
cere note of apology from a girl who had 
continually disrupted a class. That shared 
moment of bliss with a student who 
wanted me to know what it was like “to be 
baptized for the first time.” That look of 
discovery on a student’s face that shows 
your seeds of thought have been planted in 
fertile soil. 

BUT MOST OF all there is that zest for 
life about junior high students that re- 
charges your battery periodically, that al- 
lows you to engage in that constant re- 
newal of spirit that is the life jacket of the 
student teacher. : 

And they, in turn, are impressed with 
your youth, your aggressively vital ap- 
proach to teaching in general, and their 
problems in particular. They will tactfully 
accept student teachers as friends as well 
as teachers. And, even if some of them 
don’t listen in class, they will bother to get 
to know you outside of class. 

Thus, as a student teacher, you see stu- 
dents as more than passive receptacles of 
knowledge. They are more than an undif- 
ferentiated drab mass of kids. They are 
individuals, each with a unique innerness 
that deserves to be explored. 

AND EVEN though they read driver’s 
manuals, disrupt your classes, and assault 
your ego structure, you will gain a foothold 
on that mountain pinnacled by the ivory 
towers of immortality if you dare attempt 
to reconstruct the essential innerness of 
each one of them. 

Out of all the frustration, disillusionment 
and discouragement, comes the realization 
that the line that sustains preachers and 
student teachers alike is not just a line. 

It is a vital truth. 

If you reach one of them, you have ac- 
complished something of inestimable value. 


Feedback 


Babbler cartoon 
seen irrelevant 


To the Editor: 

Our society suffers from a self-inflicted 
wound called violence. We have violence 
in the form of a devastating Asian war, ra- 
cial discrimination, poverty, and through 
the rape of our ecological resources. These 
are some areas of violence which tear into 
the very heart of our nation. 

So destructive is this violence that it 
breeds violent symptoms. College riots are 
one symptom. Police riots are another 
symptom. We cannot condone violence 
symptoms, whether from the left or the 
right. Instead we must work to cure the 
ills that plague our nation. To effect this 
cure, mutual understanding is essential. 

I FEAR that the cartoon on college riots 
in the.-May 22 issue of THE BABBLER will 
cause misunderstanding in the minds of 
many readers who will see only one symp- 
tom—not the other symptoms, or the dis- 
ease. The cartoon does nothing to reduce 
the symptom of college riots. It only 
serves as ammunition to those who oppose 
dissenting college students (violent or non- 
violent) and for those who now seem to 
oppose college students in general. It cer- 
tainly will have no effect on those students 
already committed to violence except to 
polarize them further. 

Do conditions at Lipscomb warrant such 
a cartoon? Lipscomb students who dissent 
from President Nixon’s policies have 
worked for peace through petitioning, 
prayer services and peaceful marches. 
There has been no violence on the Lips- 
comb campus associated with the peace 
movement. In fact, there has been no vio- 
lence on the Lipscomb campus. 

Why is it that rather than concentrating 
on the peaceful efforts of Lipscomb stu- 
dents, THE BABBLER prefers to play the 
role of a chastising minister to other cam- 
puses? I believe that a more constructive 
role for our student newspaper would be in 
seeking answers to the problems which are 
negatively affecting our campus and our 
nation. 


Doug Hedges 
Senior Bible major 
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Going home 


Packing things up from a year’s stay in the dorm can be quite a job. 
One parent seems to have the situation under control as he gets an 
early start toward moving everything back home. 


Lipscomb graduates... 


(Continued from page 1) 


Sharon Ann Tracey, English, magna 
cum laude; Edward E. Traylor Jr., his- 
tory; Larry Joe Turner, art; Steven 
Ray Watson, Bible and speech; Carl L. 
(J.R.) Wears Jr., speech; Sammy Lee 
Webb, history; Bruce Edward Wil- 
loughby, Bible; Linda Carolyn Wiser, 
mathematics, cum laude. 

John R. Wood, psychology, cum 
laude; Pamela Brickell Worrell, 
speech; Larry Dale Young, psychology, 
cum laude; Carolyn Mary Yuhasz, so- 
ciology.. 

Candidates for the B.S. degree in- 
clude the following: 

Sharon L. Alexander, elementary ed- 
ucation, cum laude; Marshelle Brad- 
ford Appel, home economics; Jimmy 
Burch Aston Jr., accounting; Barbara 
Irene Barnett, business administration; 
Frances Ann Barnett, home economics, 
cum laude; Jackie Ray Bledsoe, physi- 
cal education; Janice Sue Boyd, ele- 
mentary education; Ginger Melody 
Brackeen, home economics. 

Marilyn Ann Bradfield, elementary 
education; A. Lindsey Brock II, ac- 
counting, cum laude; Amberry Leroy 
Brown Jr., business administration; 
Carolyn Lee Brown, elementary educa- 
tion; Vicki S. Bruer, elementary edu- 
cation, cum laude, 

Deborah Lynn Butler, elementary 
education, cum laude; Linda Durham 
Chapman, elementary education; Sara 
Lyn Clark, elementary education; Mary 
Lou Holt Craig, elementary education, 
magna cum laude; Linda Margaret 
Cutts, elementary education. 

Douglas Michael Danford, physical 
education; Michie Franklin Deising, el- 
ementary education; Pamela Gregory 
DeLoach, elementary education; Wynn 
L. Dixon Jr., business management; 
Patricia Louise Dray, elementary edu- 
cation, magna cum laude; Sharon Ei- 
leen Eddy, elementary education. 

Sandra Whitehead Ensley, music ed- 
ucation, cum laude; Russell Blaine Fin- 
eran, business management; Gene 
Marshall Forehand, hysical educa- 
tion; Jewerl Tanksley Foster Jr., phys- 
ical education; Barbara Crouch Fox, el- 
ementary education, magna cum laude; 
Helen Wooten Gleason, home econom- 
ics. 

Cathy Crowder Graf, elementary ed- 
ucation; Linda Dowlen Green, elemen- 
tary education; Alma Jane Haley, ele- 
mentary education; Connie Lynn Har- 
ris, elementary education; Elmer Eu- 
gene Helton, elementary education; 
Donna Oliver High, elementary educa- 
tion, cum laude; Junior Lee High, ele- 
mentary education, 

Terry Cooper Holley, elementary ed- 
ucation; Barbara Ann Holmes, elemen- 
tary education; Dempsey Pennroe 
Hutchison, business management; 
Vickie Elaine Jackson, secretarial stud- 
ies, magna cum laude; Judith Ellen 
Jardine, elementary education. 

Frances Elaine Jones, elementary ed- 
ucation; Angela Sue Jordan, business 
education; Gary Stephen Jordan, phys- 


ical education; Barbara Marsh Kan- 
nard, home economics, cum laude; Ila 
Bell Holman Keller, elementary educa- 
tion, cum laude. 

Phyllis Lee Kelsoe, elementary edu- 
cation; Cheryl Pistole Kimbrough, ele- 
mentary education; Joy Yvonne Lane, 
elementary education; Barbara Ann 
Leonard, elementary education; Brad- 
ley Andrew Lewis, pre-engineering; 
Mary Luretta Linton, elementary edu- 
cation. 

Barry B. Lumpkin, music education; 
Joyce Maxine Lyon, elementary edu- 
cation; Joe Bearl Martin, physical edu- 
cation; Celia Jones Masterson, elemen- 
tary education; William Eugene 
McCullough, business management; 
ata Paul Miller, elementary educa- 
tion. 

Janie Sue Morton, elementary educa- 
tion; Osa Priscilla Murphree, music 
education; Sharon Craft Neil, elemen- 
tary education; Glen Lee Nichols Jr., 
accounting; Linda Sue Nicks, elemen- 
tary education; Bonita Kay Nobles 
Thornthwaite, medical technology. 

David Grey Peeler, physical educa- 
tion; David Earl Phillips, business 
management; James Edward Phillips, 
accounting, cum laude; Charles How- 
ard Pierce, physical education; Cherry 
Cecile Powers, elementary education; 
Martha Lou Pritchard, physical educa- 
tion; Cheryl Ann Pulley, elementary 
education; Cecil Wayne Rankhorn, 
Li es ar education. : 

dward Carlton Reasonover, physical 
education; Peggy Sue Roberts, physi- 
cal education; Brenda Joyce Robert- 
son, elementary education, cum laude; 
Patsy Luttrell Robinson, elementary 
education, cum laude; Carol Dianne 
Rosser, elementary education; Michael 
Elwyn Royal, elementary education; 
Larry David Sarver, pre-engineering. 

Shirley Ann Sheffield, physical edu- 
cation; Theresa Frances Shockley, 
home economics; Linda Ralston Sim- 
mons, elementary education; Frank 
Edward Simms, accounting; Linda Gay 
Stephens, elementary education; Rich- 
ard Wayne Stockdell, elementary 
education; Janice Gayle Stubblefield, 
accounting. k 

David Lillard Swain, business man- 
agement; Suzanne Marie Tillman, ele- 
mentary education; Brenda Carol Van- 
Cleave, home economics; Deborah 
Brannan Watkins, elementary educa- 
tion; Jane Walker Watson, elementary 
education; Joyce Elaine Webb, busi- 
ness education; Lawrence Earl Webb 
Jr., accounting; Carolyn Creswell 
Weeks, elementary education, summa 
cum laude. 5 

Ollie Calvin Welck Jr., accounting; 
Charlsie Darlene Whaley, secretarial 
studies; Margaret Wood Wildman, his- 
tory; Nancy Elizabeth Willbanks, ele- 
mentary education; Faye Carole Wil- 
liams, elementary education, cum 
laude; William Harrison Williams HI, 
physical education. 

Jennifer Anne Wood, home econom- 
ics; Bobby Joe Wooley, accounting; 
Paul Cigal Young, physical education. 


Holman to address H. S. 


by Dianne Mitchell 

Business Manager Edsel F. 
Holman will be commencement 
speaker at the David Lipscomb 
High School graduation exer- 
cises at 7 p.m. today in Alumni 
Auditorium. 

THE SON of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holman, Edsel Ford Jr., will be 
honored as valedictorian of the 
class. The salutatorian will be 
Randy Stewart, editor of the 
1970 annual. 

Baccalaureate services at 9 
a.m. in Acuff Chapel will open 
the high school commencement 
day. The speaker will be Dr. 
Willis G. Wells, high school 
director. 

A brunch for the seniors will 
be given by the Parent-Teach- 
er Organization of DLHS at 
10:15 a.m. 

President Athens Clay Pul- 


lias will present diplomas to 
the 92 graduates at the evening 
exercises. 

PRESIDENT and Mrs. Ath- 
ens Clay Pullias will give a re- 
ception in honor of the gradu-. 
ates and their families immedi- 
ately following the commence- 
ment exercises. The reception 
will be given in the Frances 
Pullias Room of the Lipscomb 
Dining Center. 

On the basis of academic 
rank in the senior class, Mrs. 
Pullias has invited the follow- 
ing students to serve: 

Brenda Buntley, Jane Lee 
Burton, Cheryl Clark, Kathy 
Dreaden, Grace Gillespie, 
Kathy Johnston, Melody Jones, 
Betty Michie, Vicki Nannie, 
Donna Owens, Renee Rice, Ruth- 
Sanders, Edith Scott, and Su- 
zanne Snider. 


Lisburn is target 
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Walker to lead campaign 


by Nancy Bennett 

Four Lipscomb students will 
spend three weeks this summer on 
a campaign for Christ in Lisburn, 
North Ireland, under the direction 
of Dr. Fred Walker, associate pro- 
fessor of speech. 

On June 4, Jimmy Atkinson, 
Mirna Becton, Tim Fuller, and Dr. 
Walker’s son, Fred, will leave for 
Lisburn from Kennedy Airport 
with 21 other American workers. 

A MEETING IN which Dr. 
Walker will preach will be held 


for the Lisburn congregation. 

Michael Anglin, a DLC graduate 
and minister of the Arlington, Va., 
church of Christ is sponsoring the 
campaign and will serve as coor- 
dinator of the effort. 

The Irish meeting will be Dr. 
Walker’s sixth European cam- 
paign. 

Aside from 15 consecutive days 
of services, the workers will be 
involved in hours of door-to-door 
work. The purpose will be to ad- 
vertise the meeting and set up 


Dean's traditional breakfast 
to kick-off graduation da 


by Katherine Dooley 

A traditional Old South break- 
fast will start off commencement 
day, June 6, for Lipscomb gradu- 
ates. 

Dean Mack Wayne Craig, last of 
the Confederate generals, is host to 
the class for this event, and Miss 
Margaret. Carter, chairman of the 
home economics department, is 
hostess. Waiters and waitresses 
will be volunteers from the fac- 
ulty. 

THE BREAKFAST will be held 
in the Jackson Room of the Lips- 
comb Dining Center at 8 a.m. 

Members of the June class with 
their wives or husbands, are all 
invited to be guests, and special 
recognition will be given those 
who have been leaders: 

Carolyn Creswell Weeks, vale- 
dictorian; Mary Burton, salutato- 
rian; Ken Slater, president of the 
class and BACKLOG editor; Ger- 
ald Jerkins, class vice-president 
and editor of the BABBLER; Jan- 
ice Boyd, secretary of the class; 


BABBLERS 
back—bound 


Bound BABBLERS for 1969-70 
will be available in the News Bu- 
reau Monday or Tuesday of exam 
week. 

Advance subscriptions fell short 
of the usual number this year, so 
this will be a limited edition, and 
there will be no copies for sale as 
usual. 

Those who paid the advance 
subscription fee may claim their 
bound editions in the News Bu- 
reau when the notice goes up on 
the bulletin board outside Vice- 
President Willard Collins’ office. 


Sharon Tracey, treasurer; and 
Ken Durham, recipient of the 
Goodpasture Bible Award. 

A SPECIAL feature of the 


. breakfast will be Dean Craig’s 


presentation of the Ph.T. (“Put- 
ting Hubby Through”) degrees to 
wives of graduating seniors who 
have worked to help them through 
school. 


by Linda Bumgardner 

Randal Burton, junior from 
Albemarle, N.C., will be sum- 
mer editor of the BABBLER. 

Burton has been sports pub- 
licity director for the past two 
years and has served as BAB- 
BLER sports editor during the 
past year. 

Lee Maddux, editor of the 
1970-71 BABBLER, will be 
working in Nashville and will 
be available to assist. 

“T’ll be looking to Lee for a 
lot of help,” Burton said. “But 
there will be plenty of room for 
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Summer editor announced 


film studies and correspondence 
courses. 

WORKERS will have the op- 
portunity of sightseeing in the 
area on Saturdays and before re- 
turning to America after the meet- 
ing. 

The American workers range in 
age from 15 to 75. Although the 
majority of the workers, about 17, 
hail from Nashville, home states 
include Texas, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Dr. Walker feels Lisburn is an 
ideal spot for a campaign since a 
situation of sporadic religious con- 
fiict presently exists in this loca- 
tion. 

Northern Ireland is about 65 
percent Protestant, whereas the 
Republic of Ireland is 95 percent 
Catholic. 

“Disgust toward religious vio- 
lence between the Protestants and 
Catholics may offer a ripe field,” 
he said. 

Lisburn is a city of about 45,000, 
situated nine miles southwest of 
Belfast. The church was estab- 
lished there in 1965. 


any and all who would like to 
work on the BABBLER.” 

The BABBLER is published 
monthly during the summer 
months, rather than weekly as 
during the other quarters. 

There is a special need for 
cartoonists, writers, and head- 
line writers. 

Anyone who will be attend- 
ing school this summer and has 
either experience or the desire 
to learn is asked to leave his 
name with the News Bureau 
before leaving school this quar- 
ter. 


KNE 


Orientation workshop set; 
high schoolers learn ropes 


by Doyle E. Richmond 

The second annual College Ori- 
entation Workshop for high school 
students is planned July 29-31. 

Staying in the dormitory under 
regular college conditions, the 
participants will have the opportu- 
nity of attending classes. 

GENERAL COURSES such as 
art appreciation, general psychol- 


Jennings signs for opera 
and with Columbia Artists 


by Jane Arnold 

As a result of his successful 
New York debut in April, Jerry 
Jennings will return to the New 
York State Opera this fall. 

He will sing the role of Gregor 
in Czechoslovakian Leos Janacek’s 
“The Case of the Mecropolis,” a 
new production. 

He will also have the role of 
Dom Ramiro in Rossini’s “La Cen- 
erentola,” the operatic version of 
Cinderella. 

It is quite probable that he will 
have the part of Alfredo in “La 
Traviata” by Verdi. He was also 
asked to do a concert in Montreal. 

“LOOKING into the future,” 
Jennings commented, “the most 
important development of the 
New York debut was the signing 
of a three-year contract with Co- 
lumbia Artist Management, the top 
management firm.” 

“It was great to be back in the 
theatrical atmosphere, but the trip 
let me know for sure that I don’t 
want to live in New York.” 

Jennings found the city to be 
“very exciting, but quite depress- 
ing.” 

“The hustling and bustling city 
forces you to a life that is almost 
unbearable.” However, he has- 
tened to add, “Most of the people 
there seem to survive.” 

Jennings made his debut at 
Lipscomb in March 1964. From 
August, 1964 until June, 1969 he 


sang professionaly in Europe. In 
addition to full-time engagements 
at the State Opera in Hamburg 
and the Municipal Theater in Brel- 
efeld, Germany, he sang in many 
other leading European theaters. 

While directing morning chapel 
singing and part-time teaching at 
DLC, he has been doing graduate 
work at Peabody College. 

His wife, the former Nancy 
Wyckoff, Lipscomb’s 1955 Home- 
coming Queen, recently under- 
went serious surgery. She is now 
recuperating at home. 


ogy, and Bible are examples of 
possible class choices. 

A tour of Nashville and various 
forms of on-campus entertainment 
will provide a recreational change 
of pace. 

As a result of last year’s work- 
shop almost 75 percent of those 
attending later made application 
to DLC. More than 100 high 
schoolers are expected to attend 
this year’s workshop. 

James Armstrong, admissions 
counselor at Lipscomb and direc- 
tor of the program, said regarding 
the program: 

“EXPERIENCE has shown that 
serious-minded students are anx- 
ious to obtain a more knowledge- 
able insight into college life as ex- 
emplified by David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. 

“The workshop is available to 
potential 1971 and 1972 high 
school graduates. However, 1970 
graduates who have not yet cho- 
sen a college will be welcome. 

“Because so few students realize 
that the choice of where one at- 
tends college can determine one’s 
destiny, we believe that this 
three-day period will be invalua- 
ble to those who attend.” 


Scientists speak to schools 


The chemistry department is 
sending out members of its faculty 
to Metropolitan Nashville high 
schools to conduct seminars on 
subjects that will be helpful in 
their science programs. 

At the same time, the high 
school program is being offered as 
a part of the chemistry depart- 
ment’s recruitment activities in 
Metropolitan Nashville, Dr. John 
T. Netterville, chairman of the de- 
partment, said this week. 

“WE HAVE advertised a list of 
speakers for our high schools with 
the basic aim of enhancing our 


image with our community in the 


area of science.” 
In this connection, Dr. James 


Wood and Dr. David Johnston re- 
cently spoke at Pearl High School 
on “Toxic Substances in Man’s 
Environment,” and “Air Pollu- 
tion,” respectively. 

They gave these same talks at 
later dates in April at Madison 
High School, where Dr. Paul 
Langford also spoke the latter 
part of April on “Infrared Spec- 
troscopy.” 

DR. NETTERVILLE went to the 
University of Tennessee at Martin 
April 16 in the exchange program 
sponsored by the Tennessee Acad- 
emy of Science, conducting a sem- 
inar for chemistry students and 
faculty. 
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Award winners 


Junior Ronnie Cope, winner of the cross country Sportsmanship trophy 
at the awards banquet Tuesday night, leads freshman Steve Hawkinson 
to outdistance a Tennessee State University opponent in the mile run in 
a recent meet. Hawkinson was MVP in cross country. 


Thinclads end season; 
set four DLC records 


by Sam Frame 

The Lipscomb track team has 
ended a successful season that has 
included four school records and a 
championship performance in the 
district meet. 

The four school records set this 
year were in the discus, the half 
mile, the long jump, and the 
spring medley relay. 

Freshman Fred Walker set the 
discus record with a throw of 139 
feet and seven inches, while an- 
other freshman, Shannon Roberts, 
set the long jump record with a 
leap of 22 feet, eight inches. 

THE HALF MILE record was 
broken by two members of the 
team, David Craig and Buddy 
Martin. Both covered the dis- 
tance in a time of 1:55.4. 

The sprint medley team com- 
posed of Craig, Louis Allen, 
Buddy Martin, and Ronnie Cope 
turned in a time of 3:28.4 to 
eclipse the old record. 

For the third year in a row the 
Bisons won both the indoor and 
outdoor TIAC championships. 
The team also came up with two 
firsts this year by winning both 
the Lipscomb Invitational meet 
and the District 24 meet for the 
first time. 


The team was also runner-up in 
the Brownsville relays held in 
Brownsville, Tenn. 

ONLY TWO members of this 
year’s team will be lost by grad- 
uation. Sprint man Buddy Martin 
and triple jumper Ken Durham 
will both graduate at the end of 
this year. 

In order to fill the holes made 
by graduation and to further 
strengthen the team, Coach Steve 
Barron has signed a quarter miler 
from Miami and hopes to sign 
three or four more high school 
track men. 

“We have had better ability to 
win this year than ever before,” 
Coach Steve Barron said. 

“The reason for our success has 
been depth. When we went to a 
meet we knew we could score in 
every event, whereas before we 
scored in only about two-thirds of 
the events. 

“We will have more dual meets 
next year and we may host the 
District 24 meet. 

“We also will have 18 cross 
country meets next year with half 
of this run on the campus. 

“Next year there will be a track 
season to go along with baseball. 
It seems like no one realized that 
this year.” 


From the rough...medalist form 


Dick Morris has problems in trying to hit out of a pack of trees, left, 
and Bill Castle displays his drive power in recent action at Harpeth 


Hills. 


Castle, who will represent Lipscomb in NAIA nationals in 


Kansas City, Mo., in June, as District 24 medalist, won MVP award in 


golf. 


MVP's Sportsmanships featured 


by Randal Burton 

Most Valuable Player and 
Sportsmanship: awards for the 
year were presented by coaches of 
the various sports at the annual 
sports banquet held at Montgom- 
ery Bell Park Tuesday evening. 

Coach Tom Hanvey, gymnastics 
coach, introduced the gymnastics 
lettermen including Jupiter Jones, 
Jerry Guifree, Scotty Howard, 
Chuck Tomlin, Larry Brown and 
Dave Fennessey, and presented 
the Most Valuable Player award 
to Steve Bohringer. Scotty Howard 


, received the gymnastic Sports- 


manship trophy. 

RICKY CLARK, outstanding 
junior basketball player from 
Huntsville, Ala., received the Most 
Valuable Player award in this 
field, presented by Coach Ken 
Dugan, as 1969-70 basketball 
coach. Bill Burton, senior co- 
captain of the team, received the 
Sportsmanship award. 

Coach Dugan also presented 
David Lindsey, the Bison baseball 
catcher, the MVP award for this 
team. Jackie Bledsoe, senior first 
baseman won the baseball Sports- 
manship award. Lindsey ended 
the season as one of the Bisons’ 
most powerful sluggers. Bledsoe 
has exhibited in his DLC career 
an outstanding devotion to the 
team. A 

The award winners in track and 
cross country were presented by 
Coach Steve Barron, who in his 
first year led both teams to re- 
spectable records as well as the 
District 24 championship in track. 

BUDDY MARTIN and Steve 
Hawkinson were named MVPs in 
track and cross country, respec- 
tively, while Ronnie Cope and 
Louis Allen received the Sports- 
manship awards. 

Most Valuable Player in tennis 
was David Mayo. Coach: Robert 
Hooper awarded the honor to this 


June 14-17 


outstanding senior and presented 
Gary Jordan the Sportsmanship 
trophy for the year. 

In making the golf team awards, 
Coach Ralph Samples recognized 
Bill Castle as MVP. Castle, who 
was medalist in the District 24 


Awards given at banquet 


meet, plans to participate in the 
national meet in June. 

Samples named Bill Crosby as 
recipient of the Sportsmanship 
award. The golf team ended the 
season with the best record in the 
history of this sport at Lipscomb 
—13-5. 
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Bisons lose opener 


The baseball team lost its opening game in the 
NAIA District 24 playoff to Carson-Newman College, 


3-1. 


Despite an outstanding performance by lefthander 

- Butch Stinson who allowed only five hits while strik- 

ing out 11, the Bisons committed five errors and al- 
lowed three runs in one inning. 

LIPSCOMB OUTHIT Carson-Newman 8-5 with Steve 

Garner and Dave Lindsey going two for four to lead 


the team. 


This was the second year in a row that the same 
team has knocked off the Bisons—last year the loss 


came in the finals. 


“Of course, Carson-Newman has an outstanding 
team,” Coach Ken Dugan said in reviewing the game, 
“but we didn’t play well. 

“WE HAD TOO MANY errors and never oun get 
the big hit. We threatened in almost every inning.” 

The Bisons ended the season with the best. record 
ever, 29-13, to set a new school mark. 

“It has been a good season, as our record indicates,” 


Dugan said. 


“I JUST CAN’T SAY enough about the job that this 
group of boys has done this spring.” 

In pitching the game with Carson-Newman, Stinson 
surpassed the number of innings-pitched record, pre- 
viously held by Jim Pittman in 1967, to set a new rec- 
ord at 80%4 innings pitched. 
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Lipscomb welcomes lecture guests 


by Doyle E. Richmond 

Special classes. and lectures for 
teenagers and adults on the theme, 
“Blessed Are They That Do His 
Commandments,” are planned for 
the annual Lipscomb Summer 
Lecture series June 14-17. 

For teenagers, Paul Brown of 
West End Church of Christ, Nash- 
ville, will teach a daily class in 
“The Meaning and Avenues of 
Obedience”; Dean Mack Wayne 
Craig will conduct a panel on 
questions and problems of the day, 


/ assisted by Dr. Carl McKelvey, 


Norman Dozier and Dr. Marlin 
Connelly; and Lloyd McKelvey of 
Madison, Tenn., and James Van- 
diver of McMinnville, Tenn., will 
have special lectures for teenagers 
at 7:30 p.m. Monday and Tuesday, 
respectively. 

DAILY CHAPEL speakers will 
be Charles Williamson of Tupelo, 
Miss.; Ron MclIndoo, Evansville, 
Ind.; and President Athens Clay 
Pullias. They will speak respec- 
tively on “He That Doeth the Will 
of My Father,” “A Contrast of the 


Wise and Foolish,” and “The 
Whole Counsel of God.” 
Special morning classes for 


adults will be taught by Dean 
Mack Wayne Craig, Maurice 
O’Neal, and J. Roy Vaughan, all of 
Nashville. Their topics will be 
“Problems Facing Parents,” “A 
Decision Which Can Change a 
Life,” and “Faith Builders.” 

Men from four cities will de- 
liver the evening lectures, which 
will open at 6 p.m., Sunday, in the 
Granny White church building 
with Charles Chumley, minister, 
speaking on “Let Christ Come 
Alive in Your Life.” 

Harold Jones, Pensacola, Fla., 
will speak on “Making Christ 
Practical in Our Daily Lives” at 
7:30 p.m., Monday; Dr. George 
Benson, former president of Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Ark., “Amer- 
ica at the Crossroads,” Tuesday. 

Bill Srygley, chairman of the 
speech department at Harding 
Academy, Memphis, “Obeying 
Christ in Our Decisions,” Wednes- 
day. This lecture will be in the 
Granny White church building. 


Workshops for song writers and 
song leaders at 3:10 p.m. and 4:10 
p.m. each day will be in charge of 
Miss Irma Lee Batey, interim 
chairman of the music depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Willis G. Wells, director of 
Lipscomb High School, and Mrs. 
Margaret L. Hopper, principal of 
the Elementary School, will con- 
duct a workshop for administra- 
tors in Christian elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the 
day on Tuesday. President and 
Mrs. Pullias will give a luncheon 
for the visiting educators and 
their wives or husbands. 

CLASSES for children of all 
ages are scheduled at 9 and 11 
a.m., and 6:30 p.m., Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Teacher 
training classes for teachers of 
nursery school. children, kinder- 


garten, primary grades, junior de- 
partment, junior high, high school 
and adults are scheduled at 6:30 


p.m. 

Miss Ruth Gleaves, lecture host- 
ess, reports that a waiting list for 
dormitory space, offered free to 
lecture guests, has had to be es- 
tablished. 

Vice-President Willard Collins, 
director of the lectureship, says 
1,300 guests are expected to be 
staying on campus during the pe- 
riod, including about 450 teen- 
agers. 

“This is a part of the adult edu- 
cation program offered by Lips- 
comb,” he said, “and I consider it 
to be one of the best methods of 
student recruitment. The first 
visit many teenagers make to 
Lipscomb is during the June Lec- 
tures.” 


Christianity Today’ Publishes 
Kelley's BABBLER Article 


A BABBLER editorial feature 
carried in the 1969 fall quarter 
has been published in the May 22 
issue of Christianity Today. 

When Barry Kelley’s article ap- 
peared in the Dec. 5 issue of THE 
BABBLER, it attracted wide- 
spread interest and comment. 

Dr. Carroll B. Ellis, chairman of 
the speech department, thought it 
was so good that it should have 
wider circulation, so he asked 
Barry’s permission to send it to 
Christianity Today, which de- 
scribes itself as “a fortnightly 
magazine of evangelical convic- 
tion.” 

WITH A CIRCULATION of 
more than 250,000, the magazine is 
one of the most widely read reli- 
gious publications in the country, 
with a yearly subscription rate of 
$6.. Its editor is Harold Lindsell, 
and its publication headquarters 
is in Washington, D. C. 

The article was accepted almost 
immediately, and Barry received 


his check for its publication with- 


out delay. 
Although the author has been 


s 


interested in journalism for a 
number of years and was planning 
to major in this field at Abilene 
Christian College before transfer- 
ring to Lipscomb, this is his first 
time to be nationally published. 

He is doing student teaching as 
a senior English major in the 
spring quarter and has contrib- 
uted only one article to THE 
BABBLER, but during the past 
two years he has written a num- 
ber of articles. 

THE ONLY WRITER singled 
out for individual commendation 
by the Associated Collegiate Press 
in its All-American rating critique 
on the fall quarter BABBLERS, 
Barry was mentioned as “an ex- 
ceptionally polished newspaper 
feature writer.” 

Title of the article as it ap- 
peared in THE BABBLER was 
“Using Christ to excuse rebellion 
labeled illogical.” 

Little editorial change was 
made in the version that appears 
in Christianity Today, other than 
the title, which appears as 
“Christ: Revolutionary or Rebel?” 
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Chemistry faculty members, Dr. J. C. Craig, Dr. James L. Wood and 
Dr. David O. Johnston, have long range plans for the new Nuclear 
Resonance Spectrometer that has just arrived. 


NAR instrument will boost 
Lipscomb science program 


by Betty Billingsley 

Arrival of a Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance Spectrometer for the 
chemistry department the first 
week in August is causing much 
excitement on campus. 

“This is a significant milestone 
in our efforts to achieve an excel- 
lent undergraduate chemistry pro- 
gram,” Dr. John T. Netterville, 
chairman of the department, said 
on receipt of the instrument. 

PRESIDENT ATHENS CLAY 
PULLIAS expressed appreciation 
on behalf of the college as a whole 
for the $25,300 Frederick Gardner 
Cottrell Grant given by the Re- 
search Corporation to make the 
purchase possible: 

“Lipscomb is determined to 
move forward in the quality and 
scope of education available to the 
students who attend here in every 
way possible and as rapidly as 
circumstances will allow. 

“This substantial grant opens 
another door of educational op- 
portunity for advancement and 
improvement of the academic 
program at Lipscomb. We are 
sincerely grateful to the- Research 
Corporation.” 

The Research Corporation, one 
of the oldest American, founda- 
tions for the advancement of sci- 
ence, was created in 1912 by 
Frederick Gardner Cottrell as a 
nonprofit institution for bringing 
inventions into public use and 
benefit, and directing the rewards 
to the support of scientific re- 
search. 

THE FOUNDATION grants 
over $2 million a year for research 
in the physical and biomedical 
sciences and for public health nu- 
trition programs. It also provides 
invention evaluation and other 
patent assistance services for 200 
leading scientific and educational 
institutions. 

Each year the Research Corpo- 
ration offers numerous grants to 
colleges showing promise in fields 
of science, Dr. Netterville ex- 
plained, and the Frederick Gard- 
ner Cottrell Grant was awarded to 
Lipscomb on the basis of achieve- 
ments in chemical research and 
aspirations for future study. 

‘Dr. James Wood, Dr. John C. 
Craig, and Dr. David O. Johnston 
spearheaded the effort to develop 
research projects that will make 
use of the NMR spectrometer, and 
the department is grateful for 
such men as these on its teaching 
staff.” 

In addition to the $25,300 pro- 
vided by the grant, it was neces- 
sary for Lipscomb to supplement 
$10,000 taward the cost of the in- 
strument. ; 

“We deeply appreciate President 
Pullias support in making this 
supplemental fund available,” Dr. 
Netterville said. “His encourage- 


ment of our work in the depart- 
ment is an important factor in the 
advances that have been made, 
and we are grateful to him and 
others in the administration for 
this fine support.” 

“We are elated recipients of the 
grant which provided for the. pur- 
chase of this research instrument, 
Dr. Wood said. “I am eagerly 
looking forward to making full 
use of it.” 

Dr. Craig praised the overall 
program of the Research Corpora- 
tion as “one of the few granting 
organizations where primary in- 
terest is in furthering the institu- 
tion as well as individual research. 

“With the addition of this ver- 
satile NMR Spectrometer, we are 
now able to offer the undergradu- 
ate chemistry student another di- 
mension in both instrumentation 
and understanding of the structure 
of molecules.” 

Dr. Johnston considers nuclear 
magnetic resonance perhaps the 
foremost method for determining 
the structure of matter, particu- 
larly organic matter. 

“With the aid of the spectrome- 
ter, Lipscomb teachers and upper 
division. chemistry students will 
be able to intensify research into 
the organization of specific atoms 
in molecules.” 

IN ADDITION to student use of 
the instrument in laboratory proj- 
ects, several faculty members in 
the chemistry department also 
have plans for long range research 
programs. 


Dr. Ramer to address graduates 
at DLC August commencement 


by Dianne Payne and 
Julia Harwell 


Dr. Hal R. Ramer, president of 
the new Volunteer State Com- 
munity College, Gallatin, Tenn., 
will speak at commencement ex- 
ercises Aug. 22 at 6:30 P.M. in 
Alumni Auditorium. 

President Athens Clay Pullias 
will confer B.A. or B.S. degrees on 
approximately 135 graduates, and 
Dean Mack Wayne Craig and 
Vice-President Willard Collins 
will present special awards. In an- 
nouncing the commencement 
speaker, President Pullias said: 

“Lipscomb is very fortunate to 
secure Dr. Hal Ramer as com- 
mencement speaker for the August 
class. His wide experience in the 
whole range of higher education, 
his dedication to the finest quality 
of life preparation for young peo- 
ple, and his own sterling qualities 
of character and mind unite to 
make him a really great leader in 
higher education. 

“Beyond that, he has long been 
a friend and wise counselor of 
David Lipscomb College.” 


Dr. Ramer has been assistant 
state commissioner of higher edu- 
cation for Tennessee since 1963 
and was recently appointed presi- 
dent of the new college which is 
scheduled to be in operation by 
September, 1971. He is now 
working on development of cur- 
riculum and selection of adminis- 
trative personnel and faculty for 
the college. 

From Kenton, Tenn., Dr. Ramer 
has the B.S. degree from George 
Peabody College, the M.S.S.W. 
from the University of Tennessee 
School of Social Work, and the 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University. 

He has also done graduate work 
at Vanderbilt University and Tu- 
lane University. J 

In 1952 he served as consultant 
to Nashville-Davidson County 
Community Services Commission 
ánd attended special conferences 
on administration at Pennsylvania 
University, University of Michigan 
and Harvard University. From 
1953 to 1963 he was assistant dean, 
director of international center, 
teacher and assistant to the presi- 


Frances Pullias awards go 
to B. Luz, V. Tomlinson 


Beverly Luz and Vickie Miller 
Tomlinson will receive the 
Frances Pullias Awards personally 
presented by Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias to one or more members 
of each Lipscomb graduating class. 

Mrs. Pullias will present the 
awards at the reception honoring 
the August graduates and their 
families, which she and President 
Pullias will give on Aug. 22 from 
4 to 5:30 p.m. in the Frances Pul- 
lias Room of the Lipscomb Dining 
Center. 

THE AWARDS are appro- 
priately engraved silver goblets 
which Mrs. Pullias gives to the 
graduate or graduates who in 
moral character, scholarship and 
cultural and personal qualities 
have achieved high distinction at 
Lipscomb. The presentation was 
initiated by her several years ago 
to encourage students to aspire to 
the highest standards in these im- 
portant areas of distinction. 

Dr. Hal R. Ramer, president of 
the new Volunteer State Commu- 
nity College, Gallatin, Tenn., has 
been invited to join President and 
Mrs. Pullias in the receiving line 


at the reception. 

Dr. Ramer, who has been assist- 
ant commissioner of higher educa- 
tion for the state of Tennessee for 
the past seven years, will be the 
commencement speaker at grad- 
uation exercises which will follow 
the reception at 6:30 in Alumni 
Auditorium. 

FORMAL INVITATIONS to the 
reception have been sent to each 
graduate and to his or her parents. 
In addition, President and Mrs. 
Pullias have announced that other 
members of their families, as well 
as friends who are on campus for 
the commencement exercises, are 
invited to attend. 

Members of the faculty and 
their wives or husbands will be 
present during the reception to 
visit with the graduates and their 
guests. 

Mrs. Pullias has invited the fol- 
lowing members of the class who 
will graduate with academic hon- 
ors, or have received other honors 
during the year, to serve at the 
reception, along with Miss Luz 
and Mrs. Tomlinson: 


(Continued on page 3) 


Class presidents and secretaries meet to review their summer quarter activities and make plans for fall: 
From left are Don Loftis and Sharon Hampton, freshman class; Steve Major and Sally Montgomery, sopho- 


more class; and Dewey Bain, president of the junior class. 


(Liz Joslin, secretary, could not be present.) 


dent of Ohio State University. 
_ Since returning to Nashville he 
has served on the Development 
Council of Peabody College, on 
the Education Committee of the 
Nashville Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, and as chairman of the 
State Advisory Council on Title I, 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Dean Craig will present the val- 
edictorian’s medal to Beverly Luz, 
history major from Fairfax, Va.; 
and Vice-president Collins will 
present the Goodpasture Bible 
Award, given by B. C. Goodpas- 


(Continued on page 3) 


Dr. Hal R. Ramer 


Classes elect 
their officers 


for 2 quarters 


by Jane Arnold 

New students have stepped to 
the front to lead their classmates 
to exciting activities and achieve- 
ment during summer and fall: 
quarters. 

ELECTIONS for freshman class 
offices were close, with Don Loftis, 
speech major from Greenbrier, 
Tenn., winning out over Gary 
Keckley of Chattanooga in a run- 
off for the presidency, and Ike 
Bradley, Nashville liberal arts stu- 
dent, nosing out Bill Fair of 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the vice- 
presidency. 

Sharon Hampton, religious edu- 
cation major from Cleveland, 
Tenn., is secretary of the class; 
and Kathy Carroll, Atlanta secre- 
tarial studies major, is treasurer. 

Sophomores elected Steve Major, 
business administration major 
from Florence, Ky., to lead their 
class as president. Glenn Young, 
Grundy, Va., business major, is 
vice-president; and English ma- 
jors Sally Montgomery, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., and Karen Siska, Or- 
lando, Fla., are secretary. and 
treasurer respectively. 

JUNIORS elected their officers 
during the final weeks of the 
spring quarter, but they are an- 
nounced now along with the other 
class officers: 

Dewey Bain, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, Bible major, is president; 
Jim Slater, psychology major, 
Dearborn Heights, Mich., vice- 
president; Liz Joslin, Gallatin, 
Tenn., elementary education 
major, secretary; and Harriet 
Jackson, Old Hickory, Tenn., also 
majoring in elementary education, 
treasurer., 

Valedictorian of the 1970 grad- 
uating class at Springfield High 
School, Loftis has three years’ ex- 
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‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ has 
successtul student direction 


Opening on election day, Aug. 6, “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace,” Lipscomb’s summer 
dramatic production, made its debut before 
an understandably small audience. 

It is a tribute to the director and cast 
that each night’s audience was larger until 
at the close of the three-night run on Sat- 
urday evening Alumni Auditorium was 
well filled. 

“SATURDAY 
wonderful,” director Wesley Paine said, 
“and we were well pleased on the other 
„nights under the circumstances. 


“We knew the elections would play 
havoc with our crowd Thursday night, but 
so many students had told us it was their 
only chance to see the play that we went 
ahead with it for them.” 

She also called attention td the fact that 
with fewer than 1000 students in the sum- 
mer compared to more than double that 
number in the other quarters, Alumni Au- 
ditorium’s 1400 seats posed something of a 
problem to fill three nights. 

MRS. SARA SPROTT MORROW, drama 
reviewer for the Nashville Banner, came 
out to the play on opening night in spite of 
the elections, and excerpts from her review 
which appeared on Aug. 7 are quoted 
below: 

‘David Lipscomb dared to present the 
play (“Arsenic and Old Lace”) on election 
evening. A sparse audience, gathered in 
Alumni Auditorium to; see an adequate 
all-student production, which despite some 
shortcomings, did credit to the two student 
directors, Wesley Paine and Nancy Raney. 

“Mary Bennett as Abby Brewster, and 
Karen Bullington as her sister, Martha, 
waddled and minced about their ghoulish 
practices in excellent style. 

“TEDDY BREWSTER, in a role inter- 
preted by Dennis Loyd, delighted the audi- 
ence with his crazy antics. Imagining 
himself to be President Theodore Roose- 


Student survey 
condemns midi 
as ‘unflattering’ 


by Jim Slater 


More than 60 percent of DLC students 
polled. recently denounced New York’s lat- 
est fashion decree, the midi-skirt, as un- 
complimentary to the typical coed. 

About 100 students responded to the 
question, “Do you feel that the midi-skirt 
is complimentary to the female who wears 
1a! 

CALF-LENGTH SKIRTS just are not 
‘flattering, 61 percent of the answers 
agreed, while 12 percent said they do com- 
pliment the wearer, and 27 percent hedged 
by saying it all depends on the individual 
woman, : 

The poll also indicated that most DLC 
students feel that the midi will never 
really catch on at Lipscomb. 

“I would never wear a dress at that 
length,” a first quarter freshman girl said, 
“nor do I want to see, my friends wear 
them. Even if they didn’t look terrible, 
which they do, they would get in the way 
of everything I do.” 

Her opinion was shared by a majority of 
those condemning the midi-skirt. 

Junior physical education major Phil 
Cobb believes in striving for the golden 
mean: 

“THERE ARE EXTREMES in everything 
that we do, including dress. On the one 
hand we have the mini, and on the other 
hand, the midi, both of which call attention 
to the girl who wears them and are thus 
immodest. A girl who is modest in dress 
shows me that she is a genuine person.” 


“The midi looks to me as if it is either | 


not long enough or too long, making the 
girl look sloppy or tacky,” was the opinion 
of a male freshman. 

Steve McDonald, junior Bible major, 
said: “The Bible (II Timothy 2: 9-10) 
shows us that we should not go to ex- 
tremes in any way in our dress in order to 
make people notice us.” 


“THE MIDI AGES a person 10 to 20. 


years. It reminds me of a picture of my 
mother when she was young, and she looks 
younger now than she did then,” a senior 
commented. 

One junior expressed a contrasting view: 
“I would rather see a midi-skirt any day 
than a mini-skirt.” 

It is interesting to note that while 67 
percent of the DLC coeds rejected the 
midi, only 46 percent of Lipscomb men 
participating in the survey disapproved. 


NIGHT’S audience was 


velt, Teddy charged about, unwittingly as- 
sisting his murderous aunts. 

“But it was Chris Parrott as Jonathan 
Brewster, a wayward brother, who stole 
the show. His makeup, by Rena Pederson, 
unmistakably epitomized Boris Karloff. 


“Menacing and murderous, Chris’ move- 


= ments and speech depicted his evil nature. 


Jonathan’s crime companion, Dr. Einstein, 
played by Jeff Paul, brought chills to the 
spine. ... 

“The Brewster living room set was well 
done, providing the right atmosphere for 
the whole insane Brewster family. .. .” 

MORTIMER BREWSTER and Elaine 
Harper, the play’s love interest, were con- 
vincingly portrayed by Gaylord Gardner 
and Elizabeth Owen. } 

Lesser roles, most of them also important 
to the plot development, were well handled 
by the following: Dr. Hatper, Glen Carl- 
ton; Officer Brophy, Jeff Blackwood; 
Officer Klein, Ernie Stewart; Mr. Gibbs, 
Jerry Shearer; Officer O’Hara, David Shep- 
hard; Lt. Rooney, Dwight Miller; and Mr. 
Witherspoon, Jim Huddleston. 

Sharing the credit for behind-the-scenes 
efforts that helped to make the play a 
smooth and appealing performance, were 
Polly Huber, stage manager. 

EDDY LENOIR and his staff, responsible 
for set design and set construction; Kathy 
Bryant and Linda Dudney, costumes; Rena 
Pederson, makeup; Friar Smith, lights; 
Nancy Fincher, sound; Estella Walton and 
Betty Billingsley, publicity; and Sandra 
Hughes, house. 

The production would certainly have 
been pleasing to Dr. Jerry Henderson, 
Lipscomb drama director. His confidence 
in leaving the play. to Wesley Paine and 
Nancy Raney, graduating seniors, in his 
absence on the European tour, was not 
misplaced. 

Enrolled in the American Institute of 
Foreign Studies for classes in drama and 
other subjects at Birbeck College of the 
University of London are 17 Lipscomb stu- 
dents and three from Harding College for 
whom Dr. Henderson serves as counselor. 

A number of these are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to study drama at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts located 
nearby as well as to make week-end tours 
of Stratford-on-Avon and other points of 
interest. 

They will spend the last two weeks of 
August touring France, Switzerland and 
Italy and expect to leave Rome for the 
US Aüs. 30: 


Deaden reflect D LC strength 


In two weeks the leadership which Mike Adams, a 1970 June graduate, 
has provided as president of Circle K International will come to an end; but 
the influence which he still carries will continue to mold the character of his 


fellowman for years to come. 


Lipscomb’s influence on the international level will also continue as 
Randal Burton heads the newly organized Collegiate Civitan International. 
Since these service clubs are in their first year of international organization, 
the position which Burton occupies as international president carries added 


responsibility. 


Both of these service club leaders attribute their election to their posi- 
tions of leadership not only to the continuing support of their active campus 
clubs, but also to the encouragement of the administration and faculty of 


David Lipscomb College. 


The support, encouragement, ideas and constructive criticism which each 
of these leaders has received are typical of the Christian environment in 
which they have pursued their college studies. The fact that they have been 
able to accept and- profit by this help indicates their true character. 

All in all, Lipscomb’s unusual opportunity to furnish international leader- 
ship for two great college service clubs is the natural result that may be 
expected when people unite behind a common cause with their sights on 
God. We, then, as students, administration and faculty, have the responsi- 
bility to continue to support these leaders and others who will follow them 


on this campus. 


DLC junior seeks state Republican office 


by Barry Kelley 

Rick Knox, 22-year-old DLC junior, fig- 
ures the fall quarter will be his last at 
Lipscomb for a while. 

With the advent of January, he plans to 
be doing his home work for the Tennessee 
General Assembly instead of. college 
classes. 

KNOX IS THE lone Republican candi- 
date for representative from Davidson 
County’s 11th district, which includes Old 
Hickory, Hermitage Hills and Donelson. 


He will face John T. Hicks, incumbent and 


Democratic nominee, in the November 
general election. 

Knox is the youngest candidate for 
public office in Tennessee this year, as far 
as is known, but does not consider his age 
pertinent to his political career. 

“Tennessee’s state constitution says I’m 
old enough to run for public office. 
Anyone objecting to my age is objecting to 
the state constitution,” Knox insists. 

Despite his age, Rick is an old school 
conservative who thinks that the liberal 
“mind polluters” have had their day in the 
sun in Tennessee politics. 

“T believe my youth will generate inter- 
est among the young voters, and my ideal- 
ogy will attract the attention of the older 


voters. Tennesseans want a young con- 
servative.” 

HE OPPOSES any increase in. taxes, 
mainly because of the indiscriminate use’ 
made of taxpayers’ money in the past. 

“Too often, the taxpayers’ money is used 
to finance political machines and state em- 
ployees who are underworked and over- 
payed.” 

Knox is especially spirited in his opposi- 
tion to those political machines that he 
feels hold Capitol Hill captive, and says 
“too many politicians make trips to Capitol 
Hill having already mortgaged their souls 
to a political machine or special interest 
group.” 

The candidate takes the hard line when 
it comes to law and order, believing that 
“law and order is a tough cop. I favor a 
program of higher bail, stiffer sentences 
and better judicial officers and courts in 
Tennessee.” 

In the field of education, Knox warns 
that “Tennessee should not mistake cuts in 
educational appropriations for economy. I 
support the programs and policies of the 
Tennessee Education Association.” ; 

HE IS FOR putting the Bible back in the 
classroom and sees a strange duplicity in 
current efforts to “push sex education 
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through the schools after taking the Bible 
out of them.” He is opposed to the bussing 
of school children to create a racial bal- 
ance. 

“I believe the overwhelming majorities 
of both races are opposed to their children 
being used as political pawns.” 

A history and political science major, 
Knox came to Lipscomb in the fall of 1969 
because he considered it a bastion of con- 
servatism that embraced many of his 
ideals. He transferred to DLC after at- 
tending Cumberland College, Lebanon 
Tenn., for two years. He is a 1967 gradu- 
ate of Two Rivers High School and cur- 
rently lives in Donelson. 

He is a personable, quick-witted, down- 

to-earth candidate who scorns intellectual 
doubletalk and unequivocally supports “the 
American flag, the Republican party, and 
apple pie.” 
: A DEVOTEE of country music, he prom- 
ises during his campaign to entertain every 
gathering of over 100 persons with his own 
hybrid versions of the Nashville sound, an 
experience that should titillate the care if 
not win votes. 

Knox does not consider his candidacy for 
election to the State Legislature a quixotic 
quest for an unobtainable goal, or merely 
an experience to cut his political teeth on. 


He believes he can, win and promises “to - 


wage an aggressive campaign based on is- 
sues, not personalities.” 

It he doesn’t win, however, he feels he 
will have accomplished something by in- 
jecting a new, youthful spirit into local 
politics—a spirit that may stimulate people 
to “take their minds off the sports pages 
and comic strips long enough to find who 


their representative in th isla- 
sen e State Legisla 


Dr. Dennis Loyd as Teddy Brewster in “Arsenic and Old Lace” ap- 


points Dr. Einstein (Jeff Paul) to assist him in working on the Panama 


Canal, to the dismay of his aunts, Martha and Abby Brewster (Mary. 
Bennett and Karen Bullington), and the delight of his wayward 


brother Jonathan (Chris Parrott). 


Reception honors grads 


(Continued from page 1) 

Rita Carolyn Barnes, Janice 
Sandlin Choate, Elizabeth Ann 
Dawson, Judy Ann Goetz, Jacque- 
line Hall Hill, Leah Holland Love, 


Vickie Tomlinson 


Beverly Luz 


Linda C. Johnson, Carol Hollo- 
baugh Kerns, Karen McDaniel, 
Wesley Margaret Paine, Mary 
Payne, Brenda Pylant, Hilda 
Riggs, and Judith Bushman Rister. 


MISS LUZ, a history major 
from Alexandria, Va., is valedic- 
torian of the August Class. She 
transferred to Lipscomb from 
York College, York, Neb., in the 
fall of 1968, and has a 4.00 quality 
point average for her six quarters 
here. She will graduate magna 
cum laude with an overall average 
of 3.81. 

From Battle Creek, Mich., Mrs. 
Tomlinson is the wife of Wayne 
Tomlinson, senior mathematics 
major. She is salutatorian of the 
August class and was valedicto- 
rian of the Pennfield High School 
in Battle Creek. For 1969-70 she 
was the recipient of the National 
Accounting Association Award 
given each year to a Lipscomb ac- 
counting major. She will gradu- 
ate magna cum laude with an av- 
erage of 3.78. 


Dean's breakfast features 
traditional southern menu 


by Donna Ward 


August graduates will be guests 
at the dean’s breakfast at 8 a.m., 
Aug. 22,\ with Dean Mack Wayne 
Craig as host, and Miss Margaret 
Carter, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department, as hostess. 

Faculty members, including de- 
partment chairmen, will serve as 
waiters and waitresses. 

THE MENU will be a typical 


Preregistration 


scheduled 


by Jeff Blackwood 


Pre-registration, scheduled Aug. 
14 from 4 to 7 p.m. in Alumni Au- 
ditorium, will give summer quar- 
ter students first choice of offer- 
ings for the fall quarter. 

Another advantage will be an 
extra day’s vacation before re- 
turning in the fall, since meeting 
classes Tuesday, Sept. 22, will be 
their first obligation. Those who 
fail to pre-register, along with in- 
coming new students, will register 
Sept. 21. 

Registrar Ralph R. Bryant calls 
attention to the fact that chapel 
time for fall will be 9 a.m. and 10 
a.m. instead of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m, 
as in recent years. In making out 
their schedules, students must 
leave either 9 a.m. or 10 a.m. va- 
cant for chapel attendance. 

To be eligible to pre-register, 
students must have their summer 
accounts paid in full and may not 
be on probation. 

Counselors must check and sign 
the students’ dean’s cards and 
issue to them the IBM cards that 
entitle them to receive their pre- 
registration materials. 

Registrar Bryant said the envel- 
opes of pre-registration materials 
may be picked up by 8 a,m., Aug. 
14, in the main hall of Burton Ad- 
ministration Building, on presen- 
tation of the IBM cards. 

Entrance to Alumni Auditorium 
for the final steps of pre-registra- 
tion will be in the following al- 
phabetical order by name: W, X, 
Y, Z, 4 p.m.; A, 4:10; Ba-Bo,4:20; 
Br-By, 4:30; C, 4:40; D, E, 4:50; 
F, G, 5; H, I, 5:10; J, K, L 5:20; 
M, 5:30; N, O, P, Q, 5:40; R, 5:50; 
Sa-Sh, 6; Si-Sz, 6:10; T, U, V, 
6:20; all unable to meet the above 
schedule, 6:30. 


old-time southern breakfast of 
country ham, hot biscuits, and all 
the trimmings. 

Wives or husbands of graduates 
are also invited to be guests at the 
breakfast, which will be served in 
the Jackson Room of the Lips" 
comb Dining Center. 

Recognition of graduates who 
have won special honors is a fea- 
ture of the breakfast program, and 
Dean Craig will introduce the fol- 
lowing who have achieved such 
distinction: 

Beverly Luz, valedictorian of 
the August class; Vickie Miller 
Tomlinson, salutatorian; Bill Bur- 
ton, class, president, Bachelor of 
Ugliness, and co-captain of the 
varsity basketball team. 

Richard Chandler, vice-presi- 
dent of the class; Carolyn Thomas, 
secretary; Wesley Margaret Paine, 
treasurer; and Carl Sneeringer, 
scheduled to receive the Goodpas- 
ture Bible award at commence- 
ment. 

ANOTHER FEATURE of the 
breakfast is Dean Craig’s presen- 
tation of Ph.T. degrees. 

These certificates, signed by 
both the dean and the husband of 
the recipient, go to wives of grad- 
uates who have worked to help 
foot the bills for “Putting Hubby 
Through.” 

Wives whose husbands have 
qualified them for the Ph.T. de- 
gree are Linda Altizer, Mildred 
Elaine Anderson, Janice Garner 
Barber, Elizabeth Smith Barnes, 
Schelley Humphrey Brown, Vera 
Dixon Castle, Hellen Greer Cor- 
dell, Linda Faye Dunham, Bar- 
bara Denkler Hargis. 

Barbara Beasley Heady, Ann 
Arnold Hunt, Linda Laird Innis, 
Carolyn Brown Jenkins, Yvonne 
Lambert Lingerfelt, Jo Anne Lit- 
ton McCord, Carissa Miller Pra- 
ter, Jean O’Guin. Qualls, Janet 
Wallace Riddick, Brenda Brown 
Saunders, Susan Livingston Smith, 
and Anah Ann Weathers. 

President and Mrs. Athens Clay 
Pullias will be special guests at 
the breakfast, which will conclude 
with a special message to the 
graduates from the president. 

Also included will be other ad- 
ministrators and their wives or 
husbands; Dr. George Walden, as- 
sociate professor of chemistry, 
sponsor of the class, and Mrs. 
Walden; and other special guests. 


(Continued from page 1) 
ture to the student preacher in 
each graduating class making the 
highest scholastic record, to Carl 


_ Sneeringer, Gettysburg, Pa., Bible 


major. 

Opening event of the day will 
be the dean’s breakfast for gradu- 
ates and their wives or husbands 


at 8 a.m. in the Jackson Room of’ 


the Lipscomb Dining Center. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE B.A. DE- 
GREE: Jimmy Gray Altizer, history; 
Brenda Joyce Atkisson, art; Donnie 
Scott Barnes, sociology; Owen Larry 
Barwick, Bible; Judy Dawn Binkley, 
history; William Charles Burton, mathe- 
maties, cum laude, president, Bachelor 
of Ugliness; Clyde William Bush, psy- 
chology; Glenn Robert Carlton, 
speech; Janice Sandlin Choate, psy- 
chology, cum laude. 

Terry Alton Cordell, elementary ed- 
ucation; Kenneth Wayne Cox, chemis- 
try; David Alan Crittenden, chemistry; 
George Franklin Dedmon, biology; Sue 


Ellen Doran, art; Judy Catherine 
Dunn, psychology; David Walling 
Evans, psychology; Richard Darnell 


Fewell, pre-dentistry; David Ray Glas- 
gow, psychology. 
Judy Ann Goetz, speech; Robert Eu- 


gene Goodpaster, history; Soneia 
Beth Graham, sociology; William Ry- 
burn Gray, Jr., pre-medical, cum 


laude} Danny Boyd Hale, chemistry; 
Martha Mitchell Hale, medical technol- 
ogy; David Kent Hardin, social sci- 
ence; James William Hargis, biology; 
Robert Quentin Heglund, Jr., sociology. 

Douglas Norwood Hodges, Bible; 

Larry Keith Hollingsworth, sociology; 
James Daniel Huddleston, speech; Rita 
Gail Hunley, mathematics; Kenneth 
Sterling Innis, history; Terry Clay Ir- 
win, psychology; Barry Malcom Kelley, 
English; Marilyn Jean Kesler, sociol- 
ogy. 
James Ronald Kidd, English; Beverly 
Fay Luz, history, valedictorian, magna 
cum laude; Patricia Gayle Mayfield, 
medical technology; Tommy Joe Mce- 
Cord, physics; Karen Lynne McDaniel, 
music, third in class, magna cum laude; 
Michael Ray McDonald, speech; Susan 
Meece, mathematics; Elizabeth Donna 
Owen, speech; Wesley Margaret Paine, 
speech, cum laude, treasurer. 

Benjamin Milton Parker, Bible; Ken 
Roland Parks, biology, magna cum 
laude; Marian McCullough Parrott, 
psychology; Gary Steven Prater, his- 
tory; Gary Raymond Puryear, Bible; 
Brenda Carolyn Pylant, art; David 
Wayne Qualls, history; Nancy Ann 
Raney, speech. 

Bob Knox Riddick, Jr., biology; 
Hilda Kathryn Riggs, mathematics, 
cum laude; Roger Dale Rister, sociol- 
ogy; Gerald Paul Robison, religious 
education; Gloria Gail Rountree, soci- 
ology; Staton Rex’ Shelby, Jr., sociol- 
ogy; Larry Edward Shyers, Bible; 
James Wilson Smith, Bible; Carl Ed- 
ward Sneeringer, Bible, cum laude, re- 


Church honors 
2 Aug. grads 


Mike McDonald and Donnie 
Barnes have been invited by the 
Church of Christ on Granny White 
Pike to speak at regular services 
on Aug. 16. 

FOR MORE than a decade eld- 
ers of the church, which adjoins 
the Lipscomb campus, have in- 
vited two outstanding preachers in 
the June and August graduating 
classes to fill the pulpit there on 
the Sunday preceding commence- 
ment. 


` McDonald 


Barnes 


Their fellow graduates and 
members of their families are also 
invited to be present to hear them. 
The practice was begun by the 
Granny White church when Lips- 
comb discontinued the baccalaure- 
ate service that had previously 
been held on the Sunday preced- 
ing graduation exercises. 

McDonald has been chosen to be 
the speaker at the 10 a.m. service, 
and Barnes will speak at 6 p.m. 

A committee headed by Dr. Bat- 
sell Barrett Baxter, chairman of 
the Bible department, recommends 
students for the honor on the basis 
of selecting those “most nearly 
representative of such qualities as 
meekness and humility, and abili- 


ties which make up the ideal 
evangelist.” 
SERVING on the committee 


with Dr. Baxter are Vice-Presi- 
dent Willard Collins, Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig, Dr. Carroll B. Ellis 
and Dr. Joe E. Sanders. 

McDonald, a speech major, 
preaches for the Lone Star Church 
of Christ, Falls of Rough, Ky.; and 
Barnes preaches for church of 
Christ on the Clarksville highway. 
He is majoring in sociology. 
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College President speaks to grads 


cipient of Goodpasture Bible Award. 

Estella Louise Walton, speech; 
Luther Lafayette Weathers, Ages 
speech; Rue Kent Wildman, history; 
Alan Ray Williamson, political science; 
Johnny Wayne Yates, history; Ione 
Kimbrell Larsen Yearwood, music; 
Dennis Ray Youngblood, art. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE B.S. DE- 
GREE: Carl Michael Anderson, pre- 
engineering; George Robert Barber, 
health and physical education; Nancy 
Cordray Barfield, home economics; Rita 
Carolyn Barnes, elementary education; 
Brenda Gail Bastin, elementary educa- 
tion; Faye Hunt Beauchamp, elemen- 
tary education; Claudia Berry, elemen- 
tary education; Forest Leroy Black, 
Jr., elementary education. 

Lynda Jo Bohn, physical education; 
Barry Foster Brewer, business man- 
agement; Marsha Ann Brooks, elemen- 
tary education; John William Brown, 
biology; Larry Eugene Brown, physical 
education; John David Buffington, 
business management; Linda Carolyn 
Burgess, home economics; Mary Lou 
Burke, accounting; William Henry Cas- 
tle, physical education; Richard Wayne 
Chandler, accounting, vice-president. 

Marsha Dale Clegg, secretarial stud- 
ies; Leva Lou Cottingham, home eco- 
nomics; John Ben Cowley, Jr., ac- 
counting; Harriet Ruth Daugherty, ele- 
mentary education; Marcus Ray Dav- 
idson, business administration; Eliza- 
beth Ann Dawson, elementary educa- 
tion; Sandra Anderson Dozier, elemen- 
tary education; Kenneth Franklin 
Dunham, accounting; Fay Deaton Edi- 
son, elementary education. 

Margaret Geneva Ellis, business edu- 
cation; Marsha Exum Forehand, ele- 
mentary education; George Alfred 


Fowler, business management; Jerry 
Allen Gowen, medical technology; 
Kimberly Jeanette Harris, music edu- 
cation; Silas Dean Heady, health and 
physical education; Peggy Lou Hesson, 
elementary education; Jacqueline Hall 
Hill, elementary education. 

Leah Pamela Holland, elementary 
education, cum laude; Terry Cooper 
Holley, elementary education; Robert 
Bernice Huffine, business management; 
Jerry David Hunt, accounting; Jo Ann 
Cato Hutchison, elementary education; 
Robert Randall Jenkins, physical edu- 
cation; Linda Carol Johnson, account- 
ing, cum laude; Carol Hollobaugh 
Kerns, elementary education; Fred 
Walter Kihm, accounting. 

Daniel Eugene Lee, business manage- 
ment; Larry Don Lingerfelt, physical 
education; Judy Beals Miller, physical 
education; Donald Patrick Nance, ac- 
counting; Jo Karen Frazier Pace, busi- 
ness education; Joyce Lyon Padgett, 
elementary education; Mary Elaine 
Payne, elementary education; Charles 
Ivan Pearman, physical education; 
Donald William Phillips, biology. 

Judith Bushman Rister, elementary 
education; Patricia Dianne Rucker, el- 
ementary education; Larry Owen 
Saunders, business management}; 
Cheryl Willison Smith, home econom- 
ics; Harold Edward Smith, elementary 
education; Sharon Lyon Smith, medi- 
cal technology; Janet Milner Stark, el- 
ementary education; Preston Albert 
Stark, business management; Billy 
Ross Tankersley, music. 

Carolyn Cofer Thomas, elementary 
education, secretary; Vickie Miller 
Tomlinson, accounting, magna cum 
laude, salutatorian; Deborah Brannan 
Watkins, elementary education; Sandra 
May Waynick, elementary education. 


2 Canadian Provinces 
seek Dr. Rogers’ help 


by Jay Wyatt £: 

Dr. Walter B. Rogers, Lips- 
comb’s Justin Potter distinguished 
professor of business administra- 
tion, was called to Canada in June 
to discuss with important leaders 
of two provinces the socio-eco- 
nomic changes developing there. 

While serving on the faculty of 
the University of Alberta at Ed- 
monton several years ago, Dr. Rog- 
ers established a reputation as an 
economist and evangelist deeply 
concerned about the role of reli- 
gion in social and economic wel- 
fare. 

FOR FOUR YEARS he was in- 
volved with socio-economic pro- 
grams in that area, during. which 
he met with groups once each 
month to discuss various topics of 
current interest. The success of 
this program was evidenced by 
the fact that there were 75 groups 
meeting, with a total of 1600 per- 
sons out of the 2,000,000 popula- 
tion in Alberta. 

“The overall economic systems 
of Canada and the United States 
are similar,” Dr. Rogers said in 
discussing his talks in Canada 
during the interim between spring 
and summer quarters at Lipscomb. 

The cost of living is higher in 
Canada than in the United States, 
he found. Interest rates on home 
loans have risen to 11 percent 
there, compared to our eight and 
nine percent. Politically socialis- 
tic, Canada has virtually unlim- 
ited natural resources. 

“WE SHOULD TAKE a greater 
interest in our neighboring coun- 
try,’ Dr. Rogers says, “because 80 
to 90 percent of their people live 
near the U. S. border.” 

Dr. Rogers was appointed to his 
present position last fall. In addi- 
tion to teaching in the department 
of business administration, he 
preaches regularly for the Scotts- 
boro Church of Christ on the 
Clarksville Highway near Nash- 
ville. 

On June 4 and 5, he spoke to 
approximately 60 government and 
religious leaders on Prince Ed- 


Little Vali Forrister is 


overcome by: all of ‘the attention as Vice- 


ward Island, discussing the chang- 
ing roles of religion and the com- 
munity, in an effort to help pre- 
pare the people there for accept- 
ance of changes. 

“Massive federal funding to the 
tune of $750,000,000 will be poured 
into the changing of the maritime 
areas,” he said. “If the profes- 
sional clergy can be convinced of 
the benefits of these changes, they 
will convince the people, for the 
clergy are the leaders on Prince 
Edward Island.” 

A GREAT DEAL of religious 
animosity exists between the 
Catholic and protestant elements, 
he said, although the Islanders 
themselves say the problems are 
personalities and families rather 
than religious. 

On June 10, 11, and 12, he met 
with 150 representatives of 75 
study groups from throughout the 
province of Alberta and discussed 
with these leaders changes which 
are taking place in society with 
special emphasis on the effects of 
pollution. He also outlined tech- 
niques for development of self-ed- 
ification programs for the people 
of Alberta. 

Alberta has no sales or income 
tax, Dr. Rogers said. 

His first speaking engagement 
on the trip to Canada was before 
all home economists and district 
agriculturists on Prince Edward 
Island on June 3. His subject was 
changes which are taking place in 
modern society. 

“David Lipscomb College has an 
excellent opportunity to take the 
lead in our area in discussing ei- 
ther religious or socio-economic 
issues,” he said. 

“There is an opportunity for 
Lipscomb to do outstanding public 
relations work in addition to help- 
ing segments of our population 
achieve a more meaningful role in 
society?’ 

As Dr. Rogers has written in his 
book, “Stimulants to Social Devel- 
opment in Slow Growing Re- 
gions,” problems are not “simply 
economic, but social and motiva- 
tional, political and geographic.” 


President Willard Collins presents to her “Letters to Vali,” a collec- 
tion of expressions of appreciation of her father, the late Vardaman 


Forrister, associate professor of sociology. 


Kim, her older brother; 


Mrs. Forrister; and Dr. Carroll Ellis, who collected the letters, give 
her moral support. Dr. Ellis reported that $18,000 has been con- 
tributed to the Vardaman Forrister Memorial Fund, initiated by 


Brookmeade church of Christ. 
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Dugan adds star recruits 


by Sallie Ann Thompson 

As THE BABBLER goes to 
press, Coach Ken Dugan has 
signed eight promising recruits 
for the 1971 baseball team. 

He is especially pleased that 
each of these recruits ranks high 
academically as well as in ath- 
letics and, feels that the Bisons’ 
fine record last year helped to 
lure them to Lipscomb. 

BUDDY HARSTON, Jamie Pride, 
Mike Santi, Mike Dennis, Jim 
Hibbitt and Steve Williams from 
the Nashville area will be trans- 
ferring their talents to the Lips- 
comb diamond. 

From Glencliff High School, 
where he earned titles of All- 
Nashville and All-Metro, Harston 
is a “fantastic second baseman,” 
according to Coach Dugan, and is 
probably “the most sought after 
baseball player in town.” Batting 


around .400, he was a prime target 
of 10 colleges at the last count. 

Cumberland High School is con- 
tributing Jamie Pride who grad- 
uated seventh in his class and has 
been awarded an academic schol- 
arship. He was named to both 
All-Nashville and -All-Metro base- 
ball teams. He plays shortstop 
and bats with a .413 average. 

Santi graduated 10th in his class 
at Madison High School and has 
also received an academic scholar- 
ship. He has a batting average of 
.340 and will see action with the 
Bisons as an infielder. 

NAMED to both All-State and 
All-Metro baseball teams, Dennis 
brings from Two Rivers High 
School the highest batting average 
of any of the new recruits—.447. 
He will catch for the Bisons. 

Hibbitt, a 1969 graduate of 
Hillsboro High School, comes to 


Newly elected class leaders 
well-qualified for positions 


perience in debate, having won 
third place in state-wide competi- 
tion; has served as sports editor of 
the school paper; and worked in 
various capacities in five school 
plays. He was president of the 
Debate Club and active in the Key 
Club, Guidance, and Government 
Clubs. 

Sharon is a spring graduate of 
Bradley Central 
Cleveland, Tenn. She was active 
in debate, forensics, and drama 
and served as section editor of the 


annual. 
TENNIS AND BAND were 
Bradley’s major extracurricular 


activities in Nashville Hillwood 
High School prior to his gradua- 
tion last June. Kathy, a winter 
graduate of D. M. Therrell High 
School, was active in the Quill 


Coed wins 


$1000 prize 


Linda Bilbra, first quarter 
senior pre-medical student 
from Nashville, probably 
topped all DLC students in 
Christmas vacation earnings 
last year. 

She was notified Aug. 5 by 
the Nashville Banner that an 
entry she worked up during the 
holidays took first place among 
5,200 received from across the 
nation by the Youth for Free- 
dom Foundation, sponsor of the 
contest. 

The prize was a $1,000 schol- 
arship, which can be applied to 
her expenses at Lipscomb. 

The contest required Linda 
to complete a 100-question test 
on “Masters of Deceit,’ by J. 
Edgar Hoover, and to submit a 
caption for a cartoon that was 
sent to her. : 

The cartoon showed jubilant 
Russians discussing their feat 
in overrunning Prague when 
Czechoslovakia tried to set its 
own course. 

Her winning caption was: 
“We were just doing our thing.” 

She spent her Christmas va- 
cation studying the book and 
answering the questions, some 
of which required considerable 
concentration. 


High School, 


and Scroll Club, Spanish Club, 
Future Teachers of America, and 
also served on the annual staff. 

President of the Boone County 
High School, Florence, Ky., Stu- 
dent Council his senior year, 
Major lettered in track and foot- 
ball and edited the football section 
of the school annual. Membership 
in Alpha Kappa Psi business fra- 
ternity has been his main extra- 
curricular activity at DLC. 

Basketball and editing the 
school paper at Marshall County 
High School, Lewisburg, Tenn., 
took up most of Sally’s spare time 
there but didn’t’ keep her from 
making the Beta Club and serving 
as class poet. At Lipscomb she 
has been on the Honor Roll and 
Dean’s List throughout her first 
year in college. 

Young was on the annual staff 
and sang in the Glee Club at 
Grundy Senior High School. He 
has been a member of Kappa 
Theta social club at Lipscomb. 
Karen is a 1969 graduate of Edge- 
water High School, Orlando. She 
was successively vice-president 
and president of the county FTA 
and president of her school chap- 
ter. 

DEBATE AND A Cappella 
Singers have been Bain’s chief ex- 
tracurricular interests at Lips- 
comb, and he has also made the 
Honor Roll. Debate and oratory 
were the fields in which he ex- 
celled in Carroll High School, 
Corpus Christi. He is a ministe- 
rial student and preaches for 
churches in the Nashville area. 

A Bisonette, member of K-ettes, 
and consistently on the Honor 
Roll, Liz had busy years as fresh- 
man and sophomore at DLC. She 
was a cheerleader and member of 
the Beta Club of Gallatin Senior 
High School, and feature editor of 
the school paper. 

Slater has served as president of 
Tau Phi social club and editorial 
assistant on the 1970 BACKLOG. 
He also won honors in intramural 
forensics in 1969 and 1970. 
Harriet served as secretary of her 
freshman class at DLC, is on the 
Civinette Board of Directors, and 
works as supervisor in Fanning 
Hall. She spent the summer of 
1969 working at Camp Shiloh with 


children from New York’s inner. 


city. 


Bill Castle is nipped in race 
for NAIA All-American bid 


Bill Castle, senior physical edu- 
cation major from Columbus, Ohio, 
just missed the NAIA All-Amer- 
ican golf honorable mention list 
by one stroke in the national tour- 
nament June 9-12. 

No. 1 man on the Lipscomb var- 
sity golf team since his freshman 
year, Castle ended his last season 
as District 24 NAIA medalist and 
posted a four-year average of 71.9. 

With a record of 77, 76, 76 and 
77 in the national tournament at 
Clay Crest Country Club, Liberty, 
Mo., Castle finished only nine 
strokes behind the champion and 
tied for 18th place among the 188 


golfers competing. 

“BILL WILL, of course, be 
greatly missed on the golf team 
next spring,’ Coach Ralph Sam- 
ples said. “Although we lost the 
district NAIA tournament to 
Cumberland College of Williams- 
burg, Ky., he won the right to 
compete in the national tourna- 
ment as the district medalist. 

“I think he made an excellent 
showing in the nationals, especi- 
ally in view of the quality of his 
competition—the best in the na- 
tion in the NAIA. It’s really tough 
that he missed All-American by 
that one stroke.” 


Lipscomb from Memphis . State 
University, where he had a record 
of 2-0 as a freshman pitcher last 
season. He was rated an out- 
standing pitcher in high school 
competition. 

From Donelson High School, 
Williams rated the All-Nashville 
Eastern Division last season. His 
batting average is .375, and Coach 
Dugan has high hopes for his ca- 
reer as a Bison. 

Alabama is sending Tony 
Muncher, 6’5” pitcher from Leeds 
High School, to bolster both the 
baseball and basketball teams at 
Lipscomb. He made All-State 


‘teams in Alabama last season in 


both sports and is expected to play 
for Coach Mike Clark as well as 
for Coach Dugan. His batting av- 
erage is .368. 

ANOTHERAII-State baseball and 
basketball champ is Rick Newman 
from Greenville High School, Ky. 
Standing 5’11”, he is a prospect for 
center field, infield and shortstop 
with the Bisons. His batting av- 
erage is’ .430. 

Dave Lindsey, last season’s Most 
Valuable Player, will be among 
the veterans returning to the Bison 
squad for 1971. His batting aver- 
age last season was .358, and he 
drove in 34 runs and scored 39 
tallies. Of his 48 hits, 15 were for 
extra bases including four home- 
runs. 

Dave lives with his wife, Janice, 
at 1500 Belvidere Drive and spec- 
ulates that their son Timmy, 3, 
will fill a place on the Lipscomb 
team about 15 years hence. 

HIS GOAL for the team for next 
season is to win those 30 games 
that they just missed this spring, 
and to go all the way in the NAIA 
tournaments. 

He is enthusiastic about pros- 
pects for achieving these goals þe- 
cause of the experience the Bisons 
gained last season and the fine 
group of recruits coming in to 
strengthen the infield, especially. 

Three others of the returning 
players—Steve Garner, Butch 
Stinson and Farrell Gean—along 
with Dave were named All-City 
last season, and other returnees 
can be counted on for full support. 


Dr. Dawson gets 


NSF fellowship 


Dr. John W. Dawson, assistant 
professor of chemistry, has been 
awarded a National Science Foun- 
dation fellowship for a three-week 
Institute at Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Dr. Dawson will participate in 
this program during the month of 
August,” Dr. John T. Netterville, 
chairman of the department of 
chemistry said in announcing the 
grant. 

“This is a distinct honor for him 
and will enable him to broaden 
his educational experiences.” 

EARLY IN JULY, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, the former Carol Willis, 
DLC graduate, went to Europe on 
a tour of.a number of countries. 

As sponsor of the Lipscomb 
Collegiate Civitan Club, he at- 
tended the national convention in 
Atlanta at the end of June and 
witnessed the installation of Ran- 
dal Burton as international presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Dawson was placed under 
contract to Lipscomb on his grad- 
uation in 1963 and completed a 
doctoral program in chemistry at 
Florida State University under the 
faculty assistance program offered 
to encourage the development’ of 
outstanding teachers for ~ Lips- 
comb. 

HE WAS PRESIDENT of his 
graduating class at Lipscomb and 


listed in “Who’s Who Among 
American Universities and Col- 
leges.” | 


With Dr. R. K. Sheline, his re- 
search adviser at Florida State 
University, he wrote an article 
that was published in The Physi- 
cal Review on May 20, 1969, 
which Dr. Netterville termed “a 
scholarly achievement.” ; 

Dr. Dawson teaches in the 
physics department as well as the 
chemistry department and will be 
back on campus in the fall quar- 
ter. 


| 
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Coach Ken Dugan inks one of Metro Nashville’s most promising base- 
ball recruits, Buddy Harston, sought by 10 colleges after completing 
a spectacular career at Glencliff High School. 


Dr. Finto named to head 
modern language dept. 


by Morgan Davis 


Lipscomb will have, a depart- 
ment of modern languages, effec- 
tive September, 1970, according to 
an announcement by President 
Athens Clay Pullias. 

“Courses in these fields have 
been offered for many years,” Dr. 
Pullias said, “and it is now a 
highly important forward step to 
be in a position to establish a 
full-fledged department. 

“DR. B. DON FINTO has been 
appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of modern languages. He is 
eminently qualified in training, 
background and character to serve 
with distinction in this position. 

“We are very fortunate to have 
a man of his ability and dedica- 
tion to appoint as chairman of the 
department of modern languages.” 

Dr. Finto recently received the 
Ph.D. degree from Vanderbilt 
University and along with his 
promotion to department chair- 
man has been advanced from in- 
structor to assistant professor of 
modern languages. 

He has the B.A. degree from 
Abilene Christian College and the 
M.A. from . Harding College. 
From 1952 to 1960 he was engaged 
in mission work in Germany, and 
during this period he studied a 
year at the University of Ham- 
burg. 

IN ADDITION to his work at 
Lipscomb he has been minister of 
the Una Church of Christ near 
Nashville for the past seven years. 

“Dr. .Finto’s appointment as 
chairman of the department of 
modern languages will enlarge his 
scope of service,’ Dean Mack 
Wayne Craig said concerning the 
promotion. 

“Tt is a genuine pleasure to have 
him working in this important 
area.” 

Dr. Finto says he considers the 
appointment “a real challenge,” 
and that he will continue to strive 
to serve David Lipscomb College 
and its students “to the very best 
of my ability.” 

In addition to Dr. Finto, who 
teaches German; Miss Gladys 
Gooch, assistant professor of mod- 
ern languages who teaches Span- 
ish and French; and David How- 
ard, instructor, who teaches Ger- 
man, the department has a new 
member, Don Taylor, recently ap- 
pointed assistant instructor in 
French after spending 10 years in 
mission work in Belgium. 

Dr. Finto’s wife is the former 
Martha Graves, a Lipscomb grad- 
uate, who shared his mission work 
in Germany. They were married 
six months before they left for 
Europe. 

THEIR EXPERIENCES in 
trying to work and make friends 


in a strange country while com- 
municating in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage impressed him with the im- 
portance of learning to speak for- 
eign languages. 

“You feel like an idiot when all 
you can say is ‘hello, and 
‘goodbye,’ ” he said. 

Eventually, German became as 
familiar to Dr. Finto as English, 
and he even found himself dream- 
ing in the language. Today, he 
slips so easily from one into the 
other that in conversation he often 
lapses into German, especially 
when he has just come from his 
class. 

The Fintos had planned to stay 
five: years in Germany but 
remained eight years,. until their 
twins, David and Donna, now 16, 
were ready for the first grade. 
They have another daughter, Hel- 
ene, 11. 

“T felt preaching would isolate 
me from the world at large,” he 
said, “so I decided to teach. The 
only way I can teach is to believe 


in life and the reality of God in 
life.” 


Miss Webster 


seeks recruits 


for volleyball 


Miss Betty Jean Webster, in- 
structor in physical education, will 
coach a varsity volleyball team for 
DLC women this fall and will be 
holding tryouts for the team early 
in the quarter. 

In addition to participating in 
local college competition, the team 
will travel to Knoxville, Tenn., for 
tournament competition against 
the University of Tennessee at 
Martin; University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga; Tennessee Tech, 
Memphis State University, Pea- 
body College, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and other schools. 

The tournament will be held in 
November, and Miss Webster in- 
vites all women interested in 
trying out for the varsity team to 
see her in her office in the depart- 
ment of physical education. 

Women interested in playing on 
the varsity volleyball team should 
register for the 10 a.m. volleyball 
class meeting Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday in the fall quarter, 
Miss Webster has announced. 

Those who do not want to be on 
the team but would still like to 
take the 10 a.m. volleyball class 
may do so, she said. 

Two different groups will be 
playing at this hour—girls who 
wish to be on the varsity team, 
and those who are taking the class 
to meet the physical education re- 
quirement. 


